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INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH EDITION, 


———— 


ANY people will probably say what the present 
Council has been. I shall try to say what it 
will be." 

And yet I have no intention of writing in a spirit 
of prophecy, or of embarking on a visionary under- 
taking. For some years Catholicism has shown very 
clearly what it is, and what it intends. It has shown 
this by its boldness as well as by its fears, by its 
firmness, its tractability, its logic, and its inconsisten- 
cies. All that is necessary is to know how to detach 
and seize the one invariable idea that presides over 
these diversities, and promises to itself the empire of 
the world. 

I have elsewhere analysed that idea in a philosophical 
and moral point of view. My book on Lome and the 
Human Heart was intended to show how the human 
heart has created Catholicism, and how Catholicism in 
return sacrifices everything to the human heart, flatter- 
ing its pride, pampering its tastes, even where it appears 
to be thwarting them ; and, in short, reigning through 
the human heart much more than through the divine 


1 See note added to this Introduction. 
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authority with which the Church declares herself to 
be invested. 

I should like now to look at the same question from 
a historical point of view. The present Council will 
not only furnish me with an opportunity I had long 
desired, it will form a central point round which the 
facts I have collected will naturally group themselves. 

I might have collected them in order of succession 
from the history of every age. For, as Romanism claims 
to be identical with Apostolical Christianity, we have a 
_ right to interrogate every Christian century, from the 
nineteenth to the first, respecting the antiquity or 
novelty of the doctrines, institutions, and tendencies of 
the Papal Church. 

But such an inquiry would be a work of controversy, 
and that I do not desire. My plan, then, is this: 

first, I restrict the field of my investigations, ex- 
cept in one or two necessary instances, within the 
limits comprised between the Council of Trent and 
the present Council. 

Secondly, I examine all questions from a Catholic 
point of view,—I mean as they would be examined 
by a Catholic seeking to determine what these three 
centuries have done for his Church, whether for good 
or evil. In what respect, since the Council of Trent, 
has she progressed, or gone backwards? Which ten- 
dencies have been strengthened, and which weakened? 
Which doctrines have been thrown into the shade, and 
which placed in stronger light? How far the Church 
has submitted to the influence of modern times, or how 
far resisted them? What has she gained? What has 
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she lost? What, finally, is her real position in the 
midst of contemporary generations? These are the 
questions I propose to consider; and each will neces- 
sarily subdivide itself into several others. 
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To these lines, which were written before the Council 
had commenced its labours, I have very little to add. 

But that little is important. It is this: that in re- 
reading this volume in the light of all that has been 
done at Rome since the 8th December last, I do not 
find anything to alter. All my prognostications are 
justified ; nay, most of them are even exceeded. 

On one point alone events would seem not so fully 
to have confirmed what I had said. The number of 
the bishops who dare to assert some slight independence 
is larger than I had anticipated. 

But if we except two or three, their opposition 1s 
weak and mild in the extreme. And this can easily 
be accounted for. Considering the attitude adopted 
beforehand by the Pope,—an attitude which he has 
since maintained with increasing firmness,—any strong 
opposition would be an act of rebellion, the breaking 
up of Catholic unity. And this I had foretold. 

But, whether strong or weak, the opposition will in- 
fallibly be overwhelmed by a considerable majority,— 
a majority which not only has numbers in its favour, 
but logic. In Catholicism, when once its principle has 
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been accepted, only Ultramontanism is strictly consis- 
tent. And this also I had shown. 

The question is much debated whether or not the 
Pope’s infallibility will be voted by the Council. As 
a matter of fact, has it not been voted already? In 
‘politics, a law exists only after it has been voted; but, 
in religion, as soon as a dogma has been admitted by 
those who have aright to regulate my faith, it is evident 
that I am bound to believe it. Can any Catholic now 
doubt that the infallibilty of the Pope is regarded as a 
dogma by the Pope and the immense majority of the 
Council? The dogmatization is therefore virtually 
accomplished, and, whether voted or not, it is clear 
that we have a right henceforward to assail Catho- 
licism on this ground, which is fraught with such 
danger to its interests. 

There is another task which will have to be per- 
formed when once the Council has become a thing of 
the past. It will be to write the history—doubtless 
a very curious one—of the petty difficulties, and 
troubles, and intrigues, and meannesses that are daily 
revealed in its bosom. The Episcopate, as after the 
Council of Trent, will then become unanimous in look- 
ing only at the result, and in glorifying its majesty. 
Ours will be the duty—I think an easy one—of show- 
ing yet once again that the feet of the great image are 
made of clay. 
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IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
——¢—_— 
CHAPTER IL. 
THE PRESENT POSITION. 


F I were to ask, no matter of whom, What is the 

first topic to be considered in an inquiry into 

the present position of affairs in the Church of Rome? 
I should recéive for universal answer, ‘The Papacy.’ 

By some this answer would be given with joy and 
pride. ‘See, they would exclaim, ‘at last the Papacy 
is where it should be. The episcopate is at its feet; 
Catholic unity is consummated.’ 

By others, also Catholics, the answer would be 
spoken in sorrow. ‘The Papacy, they would say, ‘is 
now all in all. The Pope has declared, I am the 
Church ; and the Church has no longer the courage, 
or even the desire, to protest.’ 

Others, again, whether Catholics or not, as they gave 
the answer, would be led to wonder how it has come 
to pass that, in the nineteenth century, the Papacy has 
attained to an omnipotence always hitherto disputed. 


Let us examine this last question first. 
A 
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In the first place, we may observe that it 1s un- 
necessary to waste words in establishing the fact. 
All independence in Catholicism is at an end, or, 
when it does show itself, appears only in the form of 
rebellion. Submission to the Pope is no longer a 
mere matter of discipline and external order; Rome 
has made submission a dogma, and, when occasion 
requires, the most important of dogmas. 

For instance: An Archbishop of Paris was murdered 
in 1857. This is what the Pope wrote to one of that 
archbishop’s relatives : ‘There is great comfort, both for 
you and for ourselves, in the firm hope that the deceased 
prelate has entered into the heavenly kingdom ; for 
throughout his life he manifested a pecular vene- 
ration for ourselves and for the Apostolic See. He 
was distinguished by his piety, his zeal,’ etc. 

Thus the second reason for believing in the arch- 
bishop’s salvation is his piety; the first, his submis- 
siveness to the Pope. Let us add that this was not 
even true, and that the Pope’s object in writing 
these words was probably far less to praise the arch- 
bishop—of whom, indeed, he had often had occasion 
to complain—than to give an indirect rebuke to any 
one who might imitate him in his flutterings of inde- 
pendence. 

Indeed, this same archbishop, if we were to relate 
his history, might help us to understand the advances 
of Papal omnipotence. 

It was in 1854. The Pope had convened, not a 
Council, but an assembly of bishops. They were not 
to deliberate on any subject whatever, still less to vote, 
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but simply to stand round the throne of Pius 1x. while 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was pro- 
claimed. We will return to this assembly, the true 
object of which has only gradually disclosed itself. It 
was the first step towards the Council of 1869, which, 
under a title historically more imposing, is in reality 
identical with it. 

The bishops then were convened for the purpose of 
undergoing an apprenticeship in that absolute sub- 
mission which was henceforth to be required of them. 
Now one of those least inclined to obey—so it was said 
—was the Archbishop of Paris.. All Paris had known 
that he was but little favourable to the new dogma, 
and especially to the proclamation by the Pope alone, 
—a proclamation which would implicitly include that 
of the Papal infallibility. He had even hesitated very 
much before proceeding to Rome. It was thought, 
when he started, that he would carry to the Vatican 
some echoes at least of the old Gallican independence. 
In any case, from his well-known opinions, his pre- 
sence would have a significance that would not escape 
the champions of the Papacy. Did he uplift his voice, 
or did he merely show himself? We know not. What 
we do know is, that no bishop, announcing to his 
flock on his return the proclamation of the new dogma, 
spoke of it in his pastoral letter with more entire 
approbation, in terms more highly and triumphantly 
jubilant. 

To approve—that was inevitable. To approve with 
such transports of thankfulness and joy—alas! per- 
haps that was also necessary, in order to expiate the 
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previous mutterings of resistance; and it is very pos- 
sible that that joy itself was formally ordered and 
insisted upon. But we have no need for this sup- 
position. The very organization of the Roman Church 
sufficiently explains these great sacrifices of individual 
thought and of personal dignity. 

Think how a man caught in the meshes of such a 
system must reason with himself. ‘To refuse a single 
time to obey, is to lose all right to command. Bishop, 
or simple priest, a single step deprives me logically of 
all power to preach in the name of unity; and even if 
my superiors remain ignorant of my rebellion, even if 
it be for ever hidden in my own breast, I can no longer 
feel that I am standing on the only rock that I have 
been taught to regard as immoveable. Therefore I shall 
return to it with all speed, and at whatever price.’ 

And thus the man is constrained by his conscience 
itself, to speak, and teach, and act against his con- 
science. To be sincere in commanding in the name of 
the Church, he must be able to say to himself, ‘I have 
been the first to submit ; I have sacrificed to unity my 
convictions and scruples.’ 

This sacrifice, 1 is unnecessary to add, will not 
always be real. Only a. few days after his famous 
recantation, since so much admired, Fénelon wrote to 
the Abbé de Chanterac, his agent at Rome: ‘God has 
allowed me to be condemned. He therefore accepts 
his condemnation, but only as a painful trial; he does 
not accept it as a judgment upon his doctrines, and 
evidently he thinks afterwards as he thought before. 

But others may be more really submissive. The very 
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necessity of yielding, of abdicating, will have made the 
thing possible, and the conscience henceforward will 
not even be required to intervene. ‘I° have admitted 
the system; I admit the consequences. That is all’ 


Te 


Hence comes the immense authority with which 
the man is invested, even independently of all reputed 
divine right, who holds in his hands the springs of 
such a system. | 

A system existing only in idea—you may consider 
it as advantageous and necessary, but in dealing with 
it your mind will retain its freedom; and if occasion 
require, you may even be unfaithful to it. But if 
the system is there—palpably before you in flesh and 
blood, with eyes to see, and ears to hear, incarnate 
in a man who could yield nothing even if he would 
—how can you help obeying? how can you help con- 
tributing to complete and strengthen? That man will 
reion, not only in the name of the system he repre- 
sents, but in the name of logic and of reason, however 
illogical and unreasonable may be some of the things 
he enjoins. 

That man, moreover, in the Roman system, is the 
dispenser of high and coveted dignities, which his duty, _ 
as well as his interest, teach him should be entrusted 
only to those who have given proofs of obedience. 
These proofs must be complete and indisputable. <A 
day, an hour of independence, and you are branded 
for ever. 

This is what takes place in every rank of the great 
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Roman army. It will even be easier for the suspected 
archbishop to become a cardinal, than for the suspected 
curate to become a priest; the diocesan papacies are 
often worse than the sovereign Papacy. When the 
Cardinal de Bonnechose spoke of his priests one day 
in the Senate, as of a regiment in which no one could 
think of having a will of his own, it is said that the 
words created a painful sensation in the assembly. 
Yet what had he said which the whole world did 
not already know ? 

As for me, I confess that I cannot meet a Catholic 
priest without thinking of this state of things. I 
ask myself always whether he is one of those who 
are aftlicted by their position, or one of those who 
are not. If he suffers, I pity him; if he suffers 
not, I pity him still more, for his conscience is 
seared, ‘his will unstrung, and his personal dignity 
lost. 

One day I was present at a great religious ceremony 
held in a cathedral. In the choir, with his mitre 
on his head and his crosier in his hand, covered 
with silk, and lace, and gold, sat the bishop on his 
throne. Around were the regiment spoken of by 
M. de Bonnechose. 

There are here, said I to myself, two or three 
hundred priests of every rank, some nearer to that 
high dignity, and some further removed, but all 
equally eclipsed and crushed by its splendour, though 
all may hope to attain to it hereafter. Yes, you 
poor little priest, there hidden in the crowd, that 
mitre may one day sparkle on your forehead. Your 
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eyes glisten at the thought; your heart beats. But 
listen: no one becomes a master in the Church, 
unless he has been a slave, and appears destined 
always to remain so. One moment of awakening, 
one glimmer of resistance, and you are fixed in your 
present position till death. Nay, you will be happy 
if you escape being turned out! Submission, always 
submission—that is the only means of remaining or 
becoming anything. 

And yet it often happens that a simple priest will 
be more ready to incur the displeasure of that prelate 
—who is the absolute master of the fate of his sub- 
ordinates—than the prelate to incur the displeasure 
of the Pope. The higher a man rises in the ranks of 
the hierarchy, the more his duty and his interest 
conspire to make any real resistance to the supreme 
head all but impossible. It is there, near the centre, 
that the necessities of the system become most evident, 
and that that logic to which we have already referred 
speaks most clearly and imperiously. 

But that logic is now clear to all; and thus time 
itself has been a precious auxiliary for the Papacy. 
Hore, on ‘the one hand, the years. have brought 
many a conflict; if they have successively placed 
the Papacy in antagonism to the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, to Gallicanism in the seventeenth, 
afterwards to Voltaire and the Revolution, and then, 
in our own age, produced an explosion of ideas, every 
one of which, as it seemed, had power to make her 
totter to her fall—on the other hand, they have 
determined with increasing distinctness what she has 
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a right to exact from those who wish her to stand 
firm so that they may lean upon her. It has become 
evident that there is no middle course between sub- 
mission and rebellion; that the principle being once 
admitted, she is nothing if she be not all; that she 
was justified in condemning those who thought they 
could understand her rights in a manner different 
from herself. Gallicanism did not sink under the 
anathemas of Rome. It died a natural death, as 
those things die that are born of a false position, of 
an impossible concord between opposite principles. 
They are very superficial, therefore, not to say very 
foolish, who express surprise that there should no 
longer be any Gallican bishops in France, or at most 
only two or three. The real cause for astonishment 
is, that there should still be so many. 


JOE 


The mere march of time affords, therefore, a prima 


? 


facie explanation of the omnipotence which the Papacy 
has acquired. Circumstances also have been propi- 
tious. 

Time, as we said, has been prolific of great dangers, 
both for the Papacy, and for the Church of which she 
is the head. But it is in the midst of dangers that 
men rally round their chief. Even if he inspires but a 
small measure of regard, still he is the chief, and a chief 
is anecessity. His rights, which under other cireum- 
stances might perhaps have been questioned, are now 
not even disputed; his faults, which would not only 
have been admitted, but proclaimed, are hidden and 
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denied. All that he exacts in the way of sacrifice and 
submission is granted unhesitatingly. 

This is, in our day, the history of Catholicism and of 
the Pope. ' 

The dangers were of two kinds: those that threatened 
religion in general; and those that menaced Catholicism, 
and the Church in particular. 

Let us take those that threatened religion first. 

The time has gone by, when the eighteenth century 
could be quoted as the age of infidelity par excellence. 
The mocking laughter of Voltaire was but a slender 
court rapier, in comparison with the blades forged in 
certain modern armouries of human thought. 

Now, as then, there would be fair reason to inquire 
whether Catholicism is not, in a very great measure, 
itself the cause of the attacks levelled against Chris- 
tianity and all religion. Ascend that sombre current 
which would sweep all faith from off the earth, explore 
one after the other the various brooks that contribute to 
its volume, and you will find that there are few which 
do not spring from some spirit, or from some heart, 
bruised by the doctrines and the despotism of Rome. 

God forbid that we should refuse, on this account, to 
praise what may have been done in the bosom of that 
Church for the defence of Christian truth! But on this 
point we have three observations to make. 

First, we can only praise what has been done without 
the help of violence. That a bishop should publish a 
pastoral letter against a book—nothing can be better. 
We should only prefer, even when the book is de- 
testable, that the condemnation should contain more 
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argument, and less abuse, than is to be found in the 
writings of many bishops. But if force be used in any 
way, we shall say that truth has been dishonoured. 
Now Catholicism has never yet submitted to the em- 
ployment of persuasion alone. Wherever it has been 
able, wherever it is still able, to appeal to force, it has 
appealed, and does appeal to it. If occasion require, it 
will declare that it holds force in abhorrence, like those 
Austrian bishops who, a few years ago, ordered that 
the students in the seminaries should be taught that 
the Church has never appealed to the secular arm, and 
has never employed any other weapons than those she in-— 
herits from her Divine Master, viz. teaching, and prayers, 
and tears. Let us listen, however, to another voice: 
‘There is, wrote latterly the Bishop of Montauban, ‘a 
degree of external pressure, of pain or physical suffer- 
ing, that may be legitimately and usefully employed to 
make a man pass from error to truth.” Here we are 
carried back, not only to the days of the dragoonades, 
but of the Inquisition and torture. Let us repeat, 
therefore: Even if the Church had made use of such - 
means in favour only of true Christian ideas, still we 
could never consent to call this fighting for the truth. 
Our second observation is, that Catholicism has done 
little else, and has not made much mark in the great 
modern warfare for the defence of Christian truth. 
The part which it played in the eighteenth century, 
when opposed to French infidelity, was deplorably weak; 
and it abandoned to the Protestants all the honours, 
and indeed all the charges, of the war. A century 
earlier, when certainly Catholicism did not want for 
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able pens, it was already to the Protestants that the 
Bossuets and Fénelons abandoned the fairer portions 
of the field of Christian apology. And, indeed, good, 
true, scientific apologetics do not come naturally to 
any one wishing to remain a Catholic, even if he 
_ possesses every other qualification for the task. The 
thing itself is contrary to the Catholic principle. To 
reason, to refute, to give proofs, is to abandon the only 
ground that suits a Church divinely commissioned to 
affirm and command; it is to make her speak as any 
other Church would speak. Besides, 1t is never her 
object to defend Christianity alone. She would owe 
small thanks for such a result. With Christianity 
must be defended all that she has added to the faith. 
The proofs that establish the great foundations must 
consolidate also the superstructure. This is the diffi- 
culty; this the secret of the small success she has 
obtained ‘in the great apologetic field. It is awkward 
to have to defend simultaneously the Bible and the 
Apostolical Constitutions, God and indulgences, the cross 
and the triple crown. 

And it is to be remarked—and this is our third 
observation—that the few good Catholic books in 
defence of Christianity, published during the last 
twenty years, are for the most part Catholic only 
to the extent of the author’s name. Lvery here and 
there, certainly, they contain pages intensely Catholic, 
to redeem others that are less so, and occasionally 
too, a good deal of abuse of those same Protestants 
from whom perhaps half the work has been _bor- 
rowed; but these are only digressions, and in the 
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body of the book it is Christianity itself that is de- 
fended—Christianity without Rome and the Pope,—a 
curious proof, assuredly, of the unsubstantial nature 
of the chains that are elsewhere declared to bind so 
indissolubly Christianity and the Roman forms, the 
Roman authority, and the Roman system. And official, 
Roman, Papal Catholicism generally regards books of 
this kind with little favour. It will not venture to 
say that they are essentially wanting ; but in its heart 
it thinks so. A good book on the Pope will always 
be better received at Rome than a good book on Jesus 
Christ; and perhaps a good book on the temporal 
power, that great question of the day, would be even 
better received than another book treating only of the 
spiritual Papacy, and of the salvation of souls through 
the Pope. 

And this leads me to the other dangers I indicated, 
viz. those that threaten specially Catholicism and the 
Pope. 

It is impossible, as I have just said, not to per- 
ceive how much more entirely the attention of the 
Roman Church, from the Pope down to the lowest 
sacristan, is engrossed by these dangers, than by those 
that menace religion. Shall it be objected that in the 
mind of a priest there is no such distinction, and that 
for him the dangers that threaten the Church, and the 
dangers that threaten religion, are identical? Yes; 
but this precisely is the great evil. Shall I be told 
that a Pope may be very sincere in regarding his 
enemies, all his enemies, as the enemies of God 2 
Yes; but this is just what shows how far Catholicism 
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has jumbled together what is human and what is 
divine—the things of earth with those of heaven. 
Official Catholicism is far less a religion than an im- 
mense human institution, in which religion does no 
more than create and hallow certain rights and inte- 
rests. I repeat, that this does not necessarily exclude 
sincerity ; but it is clear that sincerity itself—that the 
conviction that those rights come from God, and those 
interests are sacred—will contribute much to give them 
a prominent place in the thoughts of the Church and of 
her ministers. 

In truth, a sad picture might be drawn of the rights 
and interests that correspond in the Roman Church 
to every truth or to every error inculcated. Pius x,, 
as we willingly believe, would never say in jest, like 
Leo x., that Christ had done well. to come into the 
world to make him a Pope; but how often has he 
not been very near saying it in all seriousness! In 
his allocutions, in his briefs, in his encyclicals, how 
many passages there are, from which it would appear 
that the great object of our Saviour’s coming was 
to appoint a vicar, to establish him at Rome, and to 
make him exactly such as he is! How many passages 
there are, in which the whole matter naively assumes 
a personal character; as, for instance, in the letter on 
the death of M. Sibour quoted above, in which the 
vicar of Christ would seem to be no longer the mere 
vicar of Christ, but a God to be served as himself 
possessing every right to our obedience! Now, the 
needs and instincts which thus find an expression 
are as full of vitality in the lowest as in the highest 
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ranks of the clergy. The humblest village priest takes 
pleasure in the thought, that the most definite result 
of the establishment of Christianity upon earth is, that 
there should be a body of men exercising a divine 
and miraculous power, and that he himself should 
be one of them, and have the right, consequently, to 
command and rule. It is true that episcopal des- 
potism will occasionally, as we have seen, come and 
shake him rudely in his village papacy, compelling 
him to see the reverse side of the system; but the 
bishop, who is less exposed to the bitter blasts from 
above, and is seated, like the Pope, upon a throne, 
and surrounded, like him, by courtiers—the bishop 
may easily indulge in the same dreams as the Pope; 
and the grander and bolder the Pope’s dreams, the 
more complacently will the episcopate adopt them. 
In other days, the very opposite of this took place. 
Bishops had been known to remind the Papacy, and 
sometimes in no mincing terms, that the Papacy 
was not the Church, and that, in assuming to be not 
only the centre, but the end and object, of the divine 
scheme, it parodied that scheme, and dishonoured it. 
But in the midst of modern dangers, the interests of 
caste have prevailed. The monarchy being threatened, 
has become absolute; and it is not in a monarchy 
that the courtiers will ever be found to complain that 
too much stress is laid on the doctrine of the right 
divine. The Bishop of Orleans will not have it that 
the Pope is infallible; but in all other matters he 
has been, we should not forget, the Pope’s most fiery 
champion. 
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The Catholic public has let things take their course. 
Those who were dissatisfied could do nothing to arrest 
a revolution which both principles and circumstances 
were bringing about naturally and inevitably. As for 
the devout, they were carried away lke their pastors. 
All the causes that conspired to bring the clergy 
to the feet of the Pope, might be shown to have 
worked the same effect upon the whole Church, in- 
cluding many persons who, in other days, would not 
have suffered themselves to be thus caught. This, 
however, is due especially to the skill with which 
every object of terror to the clergy has been made 
to look like a social and political danger. 


IV. 


Essentially, there is no more than one such object 
of terror, but it is horrible: the opposition becoming 
day by day more evident and irreconcilable between 
the modern spirit and the spirit of Catholicism. 

The Church is not in the habit, unless under com- 
pulsion, of encountering openly any dangers in matters 
of detail: she prefers to circumvent them, or, at any rate, 
to reserve to herself the means of circumventing them. 
Hence springs a tolerance and gentleness, contrasting 
singularly with the fierce harshness displayed on other 
occasions. Look at Spain, for instance. Never had a 
throne more dear to the Pope been overthrown ; never 
had a political revolution been more openly effected 
in opposition to the Church and the Papacy: for the 
French Revolution itself, so fatal to the priests, had only 
turned against them gradually. And yet with what 
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consideration the Spanish Revolution has been treated ! 
How silent Rome has been, notwithstanding the most 
horrible sacrileges! What care has been taken not to 
offend the leaders, who must be perfectly aware that 
in the Pope’s heart of hearts they are excommunicated 
and cursed ! 

This is what Rome can, from policy, be in her deal- 
ings with revolutions which she abhors. But the fe- 
volution, in which term she sums up all the things of 
to-day, and the modern spirit in general—that is the 
enemy to be cursed openly and unceasingly, the enemy 
which every officer or soldier who enlists into the great 
Catholic army is sworn to oppose, the enemy against 
which Catholic unity in our day has formed and serried 
its ranks, feeling that the danger is supreme. 

Intelligent men—will it be believed ?—deceive them- 
selves still. ‘I have endeavoured to confess my faith 
without cursing my age,’ writes the Prince de Broglie 
to Madame Swetchine. ‘Is that possible? I think 
so... . Donoso Cortes, who has written me a very 
kind letter, agrees that the difference between us is, 
that I beleve a marriage to be possible between modern 
society and the Catholic Church, while he does not 
believe it. I answered that, without thinking too 
highly of modern society, I thought that our Lord could 
sit at its feast, as well as at that of the publican, or at 
the marriage festival in Cana of Galilee. Our Lord 
—yes; but the Pope? The Gospel—yes; but Roman- 
ism? And what right have you to take any other view 
of Romanism than as defined by its chief, and yours ? 

Even if the Papacy were to repair successively and 
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in detail the losses she has sustained in Italy, in Spain, 
in Austria, and elsewhere, she knows that in reality 
she would have gained nothing as regards the future ; 
she knows also how little she can reckon on France, 
notwithstanding all that political France has done for 
her, or Catholic France seemed to swear in the way of 
obedience and devotion. She feels that the enemy is 
everywhere, and the danger everywhere, even in the 
hearts of the faithful, in so far as they belong to their 
age; she knows that the waves that are breaking over 
her dykes are not those of a passing storm, but of a 
tide rising and rising still. She curses one by one the 
advancing billows of our age; she heaps up the breach 
with the wreckage of her ancient power; and it is to 
this labour of despair that her servants in every land 
are now lending their willing hands. 

This is why the Pope felt sure that he could depend 
upon his Council ;* this is why, settling beforehand all 
the questions which should, it would seem, have been 
discussed by it, be fulminated in 1864 the Encyclical, 
and the Syllabus. 


1 We have shown—see Introduction—that the signs of a disposition 
to resist that have been manifested, do not invalidate this assertion. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SYLLABUS. 


if. 


aa Encyclical was published on the 8th of Decem- 

ber 1864, just ten years after the promulgation 
of the strange dogma from which the Pope, according 
to his bull, expected such magnificent results. 

Among the thoughts suggested by these dates there 
is one which, as it seems to me, must inevitably strike 
both the friends and the enemies of Pius Ix. 

Those magnificent fruits which the Immaculate Con- 
ception was to bring forth, according to the promises 
of 1854 — infidelity vanquished, heresy crushed, the . 
Church and the Papacy triumphant—where are they ? 

The Encyclical, that serves as a preface to the Sylla- 
bus, is a funeral diree. The Pope mourns, as a Chris- 
tian, over the growth of anti-Christian doctrines; he 
mourns especially, as a Pope, over the growth of anti- 
Roman doctrines. What, then, has occurred? How is 
it that all those prophecies, so triumphantly amplified 
in the pastoral letters of the bishops, have proved to be 
no more than a dead letter? Can it be that the Virgin, 
notwithstanding the famous decree, is unsatisfied? Is 


a clearer deification necessary, in order to determine her 
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to fulfil at last the promises made by the Pope in her 
name? A singular method, indeed, of showing honour 
to the holy mother of Christ, to represent her as aspir- 
ing to the throne of heaven, and as allowing the man 
who places her on it to promise anything and every- 
thing in her name! The Pope in 1864 promises less. 
He only says, when giving the customary recommenda- 
tion, above all to invoke the Virgin, that it is she who 
has destroyed throughout the whole world all herestes— 
those same heresies which are represented a little before 
as being more daring and dangerous than ever. 

Let us leave these unmeaning phrases, which those 
who drew up the Encyclical did not even trouble them- 
selves to reconcile. The great link between 1854 and 
1864 is this: 

In 1854, for the first time a dogma was created by 
the Pope. Not that the Popes had not already created 
more than one; but till then it had been done in the 
name of the Church, the rights of the Church re- 
maining intact. But in 1854 it was no longer the 
Church, but the Pope, and the Pope alone. True, he 
gathers round him two hundred bishops; but they 
are made to understand, as we have seen, that they 
do not form-a Council" Some prelates, among whom, 
perchance, was the one of whom we have already 
spoken, hazard a few objections. No notice is taken, 
and the ‘accomplished fact’ developes peaceably into 
a right. 

Now the fact transformed into the right—is not that 
the history of the Popes? It is unquestionably that of 
the kings. Created in the first place by the people, 
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they all, sooner or later, came to declare that they 
reigned by divine right. And the Papacy has acted in 
a similar manner as regards every power which time, 
or circumstance, or man, has placed, or suffered to fall 
into its hands; thus did it act in 1864, not as regarded 
a few details of the Papal authority, but as regarded its 
very essence. 

All the omnipotence which the Pope had exercised 
in fact ten years before, all that which occasions of a 
less prominent nature, but used with rare skill, had per- 
mitted him to exercise since then, is openly claimed in 
the Encyclical, and the word dogma is applied for the | 
first time to the Ultramontane doctrine of the full power 
divinely gwen to the Pope by our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
guide, rule, and govern the Church. And the Pope 
orders that this full power, which he has just called a 
dogma, shall be considered as equally fwll in all things. 
It is therefore forbidden that any one shall think that 
the Pope alone cannot decree an article of faith; it is 
equally forbidden that any one shall consider himself 
bound only by his decrees in matters of faith, and not 
equally bound by all his decisions in matters of disci- 
pline, by all his ‘judgments respecting the rights and 
interests of the Church.’ 


II. 


The immediate result of this last prohibition is to 
give equal importance to all the injunctions of the 
Encyclical, and to all the condemnations of the Sylla- 
bus. Thus, to deny God (Art. 1), or to deny the Pope ; 
to deny Providence (Art. 2), or not to be very sure 
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that the Pope ought to have a temporal kingdom (Arts. 
75 and 76); to be a Hegelian, a pantheist (Art. 1), or 
to admit that Protestantism is one of the possible forms 
of the Christian religion (Art. 18) ; to regard Christ as 
a myth (Art. 7), or to believe, or even only to hope, 
that the Protestants will be saved (Art. 17); finally, to 
deny all revelation, all religion (Arts. 4, 6, and 7), or 
to entertain the slightest doubt on any point of doc- 
trine or of fact determined by the Pope,—these things, 
by order of the Pope, are all one. 

And yet no, they are not all one. With that utter 
want of any due sense of proportion which charac- 
terizes these strange documents, with that transparent 
simplicity which suffers the real objects of solicitude 
to appear through all the pomp of language, the 
strong epithet is many a time applied to the anti- 
Roman sin, while the moderate expression is reserved 
for what only offends God, and does no more than 
endanger the salvation of souls. In the latter case 
the language is redolent, I will not say of trade, but 
of duty and burdensomeness; the Pope says just 
enough to avoid the accusation of forgetting that 
heaven is in question. But when his language re- 
lates to the earth,—I mean to the Papacy, to the 
Church, to rights that are contested, or institutions 
that are in danger,—then we feel that his words 
issue from a full heart, boiling with smothered wrath 
—the wrath of age with all its incoherency and repeti- 
tions, and the wrath also, one would say, of youth 
with all its imprudences. The Syllabus, though rela- 
tively temperate, contains some curious expressions, 
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that are evidently reflections of this wrath. Thus 
pantheism and naturalism are errors only. Bible So- 
cieties are a pestilential uwention. But in the Ency- 
clical, from the first word to the last, we are struck 
by this want of all measure, by a feverish restlessness 
that strikes against everything. Twice, for instance, 
the lowest depravity of the infidels is described to be 
their sharing the ‘aberrations of the heretics;’ and 
thus the heretics, who believe, though they do not 
believe in the Pope, are placed below the people who 
believe in nothing. But let us say no more of the 
epithets, which are always strong, always terrible, and 
always launched like hail upon the idea or the man 
who is to be condemned. I have observed something 
else. All those whom the Pope accuses of teaching 
error, he accuses at the same time of lying. What can 
this mean? Is it true that those who attack the 
Gospel are Christians at heart, and those who attack 
Catholicism, Catholics? But what is lying, if it be 
not to say what one does not think? There is no 
meaning in the word. It is used only, like many 
others, to round a sentence; it is a last stroke of the 
brush, or the dagger, or the pin, at your fancy. In any 
case there can be no question that its use is very un- 
dignified, and that such freaks would be more in cha- 
racter in a village sermon than in a letter wrbi et orbi. 


II. 


These, however, are only details. The expression 


applied to the Bible Societies calls for more serious 
remark, 
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I find in the Encyclical a certain number of quota- 
tions. How many are from the Bible? One only, and 
that not even from the New Testament, but from a 
. Psalm: ‘ Happy is that people whose God is the Lord; 
which the Pope immediately translates by ‘ Empires 
rest on the Catholic faith. If the Encyclical did not 
contain this verse and a single passing allusion to the 
fToly Scriptures, one might read it from end to end 
without ever suspecting that the Bible exists, either 
for the Pope, or for the Church in the name of which 
he speaks. 

It would be very childish to wonder at this omission, 
for such wonder would imply that the Pope might, if 
he liked, have rested the Encyclical on the Bible. He 
might have done so, certainly, as regards the passages 
that relate to Christianity ; but, I repeat, his heart was 
not in such passages, and, moreover, in that case the 
omission of any Bible quotations in support of the 
Roman and Papal portions would have been too con- 
spicuous. 

It is possible, no doubt, to put a bold face on the 
matter ; and this is what the Pope does in the solitary 
passage in which he mentions the Scriptures. The 
passage is that in which he joyfully repeats, after 
Gregory XVI, that it is madness to desire liberty of 
conscience. This, according to him, is what the Scrip- 
tures teach and proclaim. Where? How? He does 
not tell us. And why, after all, should he take the 
trouble to tell us ? As you must believe the Pope, even 
when he speaks without any appeal to the Bible, how 
should you not believe him when he is good enough to 
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tell you that the Bible speaks through his mouth ? 
This is the opinion of the Abbé Gerbet in his Glance 
at Christian Controversy.* According to him, it is a 
weakness to quote Scripture, for it is to abandon the 
authority of the Church. The Council of Trent, it is 
true, thought otherwise, and quotes Scripture wherever 
it can. But we have left all that far behind. Go to 
the Syllabus, and you will find (Art. 21) that to the 
Church belongs the right of ‘defining dogmatically that 
the Catholic religion is the only true one.’ As now the 
Church means the Pope, the translation of this article is 
necessarily this: ‘It is the Pope’s prerogative to declare 
that the Pope is right, always right, and consequently 
he has no need to quote Scripture.’ 

If the process be logical after the Roman manner, it 
is none the less one of the traits of that development in 
doctrine which is taking place simultaneously with the 
development in the hierarchy. 

No doubt the Roman Church has long cared little 
about the Bible; but never before had she so evidently 
set it to one side. To wrest and torture the Scriptures 
was at any rate a kind of homage, a recognition that a 
Christian Church stands in need of them. The Ency- 
clical inaugurated, therefore, a new era, which had long 
been preparing in silence, and was openly proclaimed 
with the Immaculate Conception, but of which we now 
at last possess the manifesto in the Encyclical, and the 
programme in the Syllabus. 

From both manifesto and programme spring a religion 
of which the Bishop of Rome would be not only the 
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high priest, but the revealer, the lawgiver, and the 
prophet,—more than Moses was to the Jews, more even 
than Mahomet to the Mahometans, for the Koran is far 
less saturated with Mahomet than all the documents 
that have come from Rome during the last twenty years, 
are saturated with the Pope, his person, and his rights. 
But in the Encyclical of 1864 we have the formal con- 
secration—the definition, as it is called—of that supreme 
independence which the Papacy assumes as regards the 
Bible and God Himself. It is the case of the great 
vassal, who at last has over him only a far-off, distant 
lord—a name, a theory, an abstraction. The Encyclical 
is the last utterance of the Papacy on itself; the last 
utterance of the Vicar of Jesus Christ succeeding in 
bowing Jesus Christ out. 


IV. 


This is why that document is at once new and old, why 
it has surprised some people, and some people not at all. 

For myself I am one of the latter class. I might 
say that I knew the Encyclical before it was written. 
Nay, I might even say that I had written it before the 
Pope, and that the task was not a hard one, inasmuch 
as the Pope had dictated it to me by the sum and 
detail of all his acts and words. Many persons, how- 
ever, though little disposed to be friendly to the Pope, 
thought that I was rash and unjust; Catholic news- 
papers affected a good deal of indignation. The Pope 
arrogate to himself all the ancient rights of the 
Church! Calumny. The Church absorbed and anni- 
hilated in the Papacy! Absurdity. Implicit faith 
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required in every kind of Papal decision! The pro- 
clamation of a state of things in which the Pope should 
hold in his hand body and soul, in which kings would 
only act as policemen under his orders to repress and 
chastise! Falsehood and absurdity again. This is 
what was said. But was it believed? Is it possible 
that what IJ, standing so far from Rome, saw clearly, 
should have been unseen by those who stood so much 
nearer? Is it possible that my assertion that the 
Pope was thinking of what has since been accepted as 
sovereignly true, wise, beautiful, and holy, should have 
excited real indignation? But these are tactics familiar 
to the champions of Rome. Till the day of open avowal, 
there are denials, and protestations, and indignation. 
However that may be, I am absolved; for the Pope 
has said much more than I put in his mouth, or than 
I should have thought I could make him say. Yes, 
I protest, if I, had myself been allowed to draw up 
the manifesto I was afterwards to combat, I should not 
have dared to write it thus; I should have feared to be 
unjust. So far, therefore, and from this point of view, 
I am one of those whom the Encyclical has surprised. 
It has surprised me even in the things I expected 
to find there; for I never expected to find them so 
bluntly expressed. The Pope has evidently striven to 
render every attenuation or arrangement of his thoughts 
impossible. We shall see, however, that he has only 
succeeded in multiplying the feats of controversial 
dexterity to which his friends have long been con- 
demned, in order to excuse him somewhat to this age. 
The Encyclical surprised me also as containing many 
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things which I did not expect to find there; not that 
I considered them foreign to the thoughts of Rome, 
but that I did not believe she would dare to say 
them. Moreover, I confess, it seemed to me impos- 
sible that Pius Ix., Pope though he be, should not have 
become, in some slight measure, a man of our own 
time, capable, at least, of accepting certain things. At 
any rate his past history warranted me in so believing. 
‘In that Mastai family, said Gregory xv1., ‘they are 
all liberal, down to the cats;’ and the future Pius IXx., 
having this reputation, had to wait some time for a 
cardinal’s hat. I am well aware that in the eyes of 
Gregory XVI. it was very easy to appear liberal and 
revolutionary; but even so, this proves at least that 
Archbishop Mastai was more lhberal than his compeers, 
and more enlightened. Never, therefore, should I 
have expected that prohibition to admit that the 
Popes had ever overstepped their powers (Syllabus, 
Art. 23), or that their power was not, from the earliest 
times of the Church, what it afterwards became (Art. 
34). Never should I have imagined a Pope, in the 
nineteenth century, forbidding any one to believe that 
the scholastic methods are not excellent for all time 
(Art. 13). Never should I have thought him suffi- 
ciently blind or imprudent to declare that the clergy 
should pay no taxes (Art. 30); that the clergy, whether 
in criminal or civil matters, should have its own 
tribunals (Art. 31); that a civil marriage is not even 
a civil contract, but (Art. 73) a contract radically null. 
Never, in fine, though fully aware of the small measure 
of his sympathy for modern civilisation,—never should 
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I have thought he would give expression to that want 
of sympathy, by the harsh sentence that closes the 
Syllabus: J¢ ds false that the Roman Pontiff can and 
should reconcile himself with progress, liberalism, and 
modern civilisation. I could never have imagined the 
Pope dictating this sentence. 

This sentence has appeared so strange, so portentous, 
that I have seen great enemies of the Pope hesitate 
to accept it in its natural sense. ‘Evidently, they 
said, ‘Pius Ix. is speaking of unbridled liberalism, of 
the immoral refinements of civilisation, of materialistic, 
atheistic progress. I wish I could think so; but I 
cannot. Ifthe sentence means this, it means nothing, 
and the anathema falls to the ground. Who ever 
said that the Pope should reconcile himself with un- 
believing hberalism and immoral progress? Who ever 
entertained the thought of asking him to belong to 
his age in this sense, and to march with it? Again I 
assert, if he only said this, he said nothing, and the 
last of the eighty-four condemnations of the Syllabus, 
instead of being the most general and the most distinct, 
does nothing but break open a door already open— 
contradict what has never been asserted. No, no! let 
there be no equivocation. It is at modern civilisation, 
at progress, at liberalism, at what is good as well as at 
what is evil, that the Pope hurled his parting shaft. Is 
this not proved by all the rest? Can any one show 
us a single sentence, a single word, in praise or even 
absolution of the most innocent modern idea? And 
is not this last article, both in form and substance, 
the natural climax of that wild pell-mell,—the supreme 
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sentence of all the offences enumerated? The Pope 
evidently is intoxicated with this great slaughter of 
ideas ; he wishes to conclude with some grand master- 
stroke. It matters little to him that his great blow 
falls somewhat at a venture, and that certain things 
decidedly innocent even at Rome are stricken down. 
It is the old story of the inquisitor at Béziers: ‘ Kill, 
kill on! God will recognise His own!’ Let it be war, 
then, war to the death, against all modern ideas ! 
The good, if there be any, will always have the great 
fault of being the sisters of the bad, and the bad are 
all those that hinder, or may hinder, the authority of 
the Pope, as he understands it. 


Ne 


What a spectacle is presented by this insensate 
crusade and shameless warfare! It has been said that 
at least the Pope showed courage. If courage thus 
blind and feverish can still be called courage, the Pope 
is brave assuredly; but the same conduct might equally 
be the result of fear. It has been said that, at any rate, 
one glory would be and would remain his—that of 
having solemnly protested in favour of those great doc- 
trines’ of which the ruin would be that of all religion 
and of all morality. But, in the first place, he shares 
that glory with a crowd of persons who have spoken 
before him, and better than he has done, and that with- 
out looking upon themselves as heroes. Then, do you 
think that he has done much for those doctrines that 
are eternally holy, by linking them thus to all that is 
most calculated to disgust the men of the age, the 
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wisest as well as the most mistaken? Do you not 
think that the enemies of religion and morality are 
quite pleased to find Christianity lowering itself to the 
level of the pontifical complaints, protests, and lamenta- 
tions? Could an infidel, who wished in sport to dis- 
euise the great Christian ideas, have done so more 
effectually than the Pope by the rags in which he has 
invested them ? 

Morality too, the grand morality of the Gospel, to 
what do we see it reduced in the Papal document ? 
In the first sentence, which is just and weighty, he 
lifts up his voice against those who take from social 
order the eternal foundations of faith and justice; in 
the following, the height of their folly and perversity is 
described to be—hostility to convents, and condemn- 
ing the multiplication of holidays and organized men- 
dicity. This is the way in which the Pope acts as 
the champion of really great principles. He can only 
declare them to be inseparable from the small ones, 
from the most disputed and the most disputable. That 
Christianity henceforward, instead of attracting unbe- 
levers, should become more and more unacceptable and 
odious to them ; that people who are still believers, nay, 
even still Catholics, should be impelled towards in- 
fidelity, it matters not! Let Christianity perish, if it 
will not bear for ever all that Rome has placed upon 
its shoulders ! 

Such is the result of those two famous documents, 
which, in December 1864, ‘shot through the old:and 
the new world like a flash of light, according to the 
saying of an enthusiastic bishop. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE SYLLABUS. 


I. 


E enter upon a delicate question—that of the 

real sentiments entertained by the Catholic 

bishops respecting the rash individual act of their 
chief. 

We call it a rash individual act. There have, how- 
ever, been two versions of the affair. According to one, 
this description is just. None, save a few confidants, 
had any previous cognizance of the two documents; no 
one expected them. According to the other, they had 
been communicated to a certain number of bishops; 
and either because these bishops had been carefully 
selected, or because none dared to disapprove, it was 
possible at Rome, if not to believe, at any rate to 
make the Pope believe, that the episcopate was favour- 
able. 

In reality it matters little. Whether previously 
informed and consulted or not, the bishops suddenly 
found that a great task had devolved upon them—that 
of presenting and recommending to the nations this 
finally complete revelation of the Ultramontane idea. 


This task has evidently been found by many to be 
31 
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one of great difficulty. The length, the vagueness, the 

confusion of most of the pastoral letters published, show 

clearly enough that the writers would have much pre- 

ferred to be relieved from the necessity of displaying so 
much cleverness. 

But before considering the numberless artifices with 
which it has been necessary, almost everywhere, to 
accompany the publication of the Papal missives, I 
should wish, for a brief space, to follow them to the 
moment when they came into the hands of those men 
who were condemned beforehand to regard them as the 
most perfect expression of faith and morals. 

This, then, is what met their eyes: All and each of 
the wicked doctrines and opinions specified in our present 
letters we proscribe, disallow, and condemn by our Apos- 
tolical authority, willing and ordaining that all children 
of the Church do hold them as entirely proscribed, dis- 
allowed, and condemned. This, at any rate, is clear. 
There can be no .picking and choosing among the 
several assertions of the Encyclical, and the eighty-four 
declarations of the Syllabus. All is to be accepted as 
infallible collectively, and infallible in detail. 

But may a bishop, or, if you like, any individual 
Catholic, consider himself as bound only to obey in deed, 
and not to contradict? This is what M. De Maistre, 
in one of those fits of ul-humour that were habitual to 
him, seemed on a certain occasion to teach. After all, 
said he, what is infallibility in the Church but what is 
called sovereignty in the State? Must there not every- 
where be a power with which. the ultimate decision 
rests, and which one is bound to obey? If this is . 
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how M. De Maistre believed in infallibility, he did not 
believe in it at all; for the very notion of infallibility 
implies not only obedience, but adhesion: and faith. If, 
being a citizen, I obey laws which I dishke—if, being a 
soldier, I fight for a cause that is odious to me—if, even 
in both these cases, I am compelled to be silent and to 
appear to approve—at any rate my conscience remains 
my own. I can protest in my heart, and all know that I 
can. But under the rule of infallibility the conscience 
itself professes to be bound: to admit an infallible chief 
is to undertake to believe as well as to obey; nay more, 
for to disobey might be an accidental omission, but not 
to believe is to overthrow the system. Thus, to accept 
the Encyclical as a law that must perforce be accepted 
before men, but which one may in private examine and 
condemn, would be to cease inwardly to be a Catholic, 
and outwardly to become a liar. Submission here is 
nothing but a farce, unless‘accompanied by abdication. 
Is abdication possible? I will not answer, No. 
Accustomed to liberty, I cannot know what may take 
place in a mind accustomed to the yoke. But there isa 
‘difficulty that habitual servitude would not, as it seems 
to me, hide from my eyes, for it springs from the very 
nature of the ground on which I should then stand. 


TG 


The Pope, I should say to myself, is infallible. 
There is no longer any question about that. He can 
only be so, however, on one condition, viz. that it is he, 
he in truth, the successor of St. Peter, the mouthpiece 


of the Holy Spirit, who has spoken and written to me. 
C 
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It is true his name stands at the foot of the Encyclical. 
But did he draw it up? That is not very probable. It 
is, however, necessary at least that I should consider it 
as the expression of his own thought—of his very own, 
I mean, not of some other thought foisted upon his 
ignorance or weakness ; I must in his word be able to 
recognise not only the official word, which is merely a 
form, but the real, personal, self-sufficing word of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

This is what I should say to myself, or something 
like it. I wrote one day as follows to a bishop on this 
subject : 

‘You know the Pope; you know the circumstances 
and the people by whom he lives surrounded. Have 
you endeavoured from these data to gauge the value of 
the Encyclical ? 

‘You know the Pope, I say. I have not had, like 
you, the honour of conversing with him: I am told, 
however, that if I had, I should have received the im- 
pression—doubtless your experience confirms this—that 
he is not well informed as regards modern questions. 
His extempore allocutions turn invariably on the same 
subjects,—the ills of the Church, the dangers of the 
Papacy, especially of the temporal Papacy, which is so 
erateful for the guns, and the good rifled cannon pre- 
sented by the Catholic world. He sometimes has a 
certain eloquence, but without ever rising to a higher | 
level than indignation at the misdeeds from which he 
suffers, and the firm determination to suffer all rather 
than yield. The non posswmus is not only his motto, 
but his horizon—the levelling instrument which he 
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applies imperturbably to all questions, religious, philo- 
sophical, or political: as soon as he: knows enough 
about them, to enable him to apply the word, he cares 
to know no more. He has never, therefore, studied the 
systems he condemns; he has never opened the greater 
proportion of the books he censures. Books and sys- 
tems, I confess that a great many are bad, even very 
bad, and that the Pope is quite right in condemning 
them; but even in such passages, how many words are 
used at haphazard! What inaccuracies! What mis- 
takes! What signs of passion or ignorance! Forget 
for a moment that the Encyclical is the Encyclical ; 
consider its pages as forming part of a book that you 
dared to criticise, and then tell me what you would 
think of those vague definitions—of those questions 
always either magnified or minified out of due propor- 
tion—of those subjects sometimes joined, though unhke, 
or separated, though similar—of those grave lectures 
which the most insignificant professor would not dare 
to read to his class, without imparting to them at least 
the appearance of more philosophical seriousness and 
historical truth. To conclude; if the Pope were ac- 
quainted with these questions, he would not have signed 
such pages; and if he signed them, without very well 
knowing what he was signing, can you, though an up- 
holder of the infallibility of the Pope, can you affirm 
that they are the expression of that infallibility ? 

‘You know, as I said, the circumstances and the men 
by whom he lives. surrounded. You know, like all the 
world, and better, I am sure, than many, to what a small 
extent he is hvmself—I mean how far he is from deriv- 
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ing from himself alone the germs of his thoughts, acts, and 
impressions. You cannot be one of those who have been 
deceived by what there is sometimes of spontaneous and 
unforeseen in his words or ways; you know well that he 
speaks, acts, and wills only as certain men make him 
will, act, and speak. This, more or less, is the history 
of all the Popes; whenever they speak, some one else 
is speaking by their mouth. The aged Innocent XII. 
used, it is said, to weep for joy in reading his bulls. 
“ See,” he cried, “ how posterity will admire my beautiful 
Latin !—questa bella latinita nostra.” Now, not a single 
word was his own. I don’t know whether Pius Ix is | 
proud of the Latin of the Encyclical; I hope not, for, be 
it said in passing, the old Papal Latin has grown even 
worse than it was, now that it is compelled to express 
so many new ideas. However that be, if the name of 
Pius 1x. figures at the bottom, its real authorship may 
be read in every sentence and in every line. 

‘It emanates from that party which at all times 
has desired that the Papacy should be omnipotent 
and infallible, but, at the same time, appropriating 
the Papacy to its own uses; the party which has never 
yet forgiven Pius Ix. for his liberalism of 1846, and 
which, either to make doubly sure that he shall never 
fall into it again, or, as one would be tempted to 
think, for the purpose of making him expiate his fault, 
multiplies at pleasure these irreparable breaches be- 
tween the Church, and the age, and liberty. Yes, in 
perusing the Encyclical, one seems to notice here and 
there traces of some old grudge, or, at least, of a 
certain distrust of the power which is itself supposed 
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to be speaking. The party evidently wished to enclose 
it in the circle drawn by its own words. Pius Ix. in 
1846 hesitated; Pius tx. in 1864 shal! burn his ships. 
That Rome should once more drive him out, that the 
Encyclical should send him forth into some new exile, 
there to leave his bones, the party cares very little ; 
the essential point is, that the Papacy should be irre- 
vocably bound to the doctrines, views, and hatreds of 
its masters. The conclusion to be drawn is this: a 
party has dictated the Encyclical to the Pope. What 
you have before you, therefore, is the opinion of a 
party—of a party, no doubt, to which Pius Ix. himself 
belongs, but still of a party, and not of the Pope 
himself; and consequently, I repeat, as it does not 
emanate in reality from the infallible source, how can 
it be infallible to you ?’ 

This is what I wrote to a certain bishop. Of course 
he passed my remonstrances by. He continued to 
represent the Encyclical as the work of the Pope, 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the work of God. 


IIl. 


In speaking of the Ultramontanes, or, if you prefer 
it, of the Jesuits, I have called them ‘a ‘party ;’ and 
if obedience to leaders, union in following a certain 
object, and zeal in crushing or casting to one side 
all obstacles constitute a party, never has the name 
been better applied. And yet im substance the term 
is false and incorrect. The Jesuits are not a party; 
they are the Church, they are Catholicism ; and when 
they proclaim that they alone are consistent and alone 
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Catholic, they have in their favour both logic and 
history. They have a right to say that everything 
which they have inserted in the Encyclical is not their 
own ; and even if the Church were to hesitate to adopt 
their work, they might prove that in the general scope, 
as in matters of detail, they had only expressed or 
completed the thought already a thousand times ex- 
pressed by her Councils and her Popes, already a 
thousand times confirmed by the most significant facts. 
Yes, Protestants, who are always so ready to excuse 
the Church, your enemy, by making distinctions be- 
tween Catholicism and Jesuitism; yes, Catholics, who 
seek in that same distinction for an excuse to remain 
members of a Church in which so many things are 
repugnant to you; yes, Protestants or Catholics who 
will not believe that such are, in very truth, the 
doctrines of a Church called Christian,—to refuse to 
believe this assertion is charitable, no doubt, but it 
is to show yourselves singularly blind. Those pre- 
tensions which you call ‘the pretensions of another 
age, and consequently regard as no more than the 
dream of a small number of antiquated fanatics, be 
assured that the Church has never abandoned them, 
and that in her estimation they rest on rights that 
are sacred and eternal. Those unheard-of advances of 
Papal omnipotence are but the consequences of a prin- 
ciple ; and if the Church has sometimes opposed those 
advances, she is to-day in favour of them, so that she 
may become stronger and more united. That power 
which asserts itself with so much disdain for the rights 
of conscience, the Church claims it as indissolubly at- 
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tached to her mission on earth, and to the functions of 
her chief. That summons to all princes to consider 
themselves as the soldiers, the servants, the gaolers, 
and, in case of need, the executioners of the Church— 
never has the Church ceased to din it in the ear of 
princes, whenever she had the slightest hope of con- 
vineing or frightening them. That imperturbable in- 
tolerance which shuts all heretics out of heaven, and 
which, on earth, either persecutes or weeps dolefully 
because it can no longer persecute,—it is the spirit, 
the tradition of the Church, a tradition indestructible, 
full of life, having its roots in the heart of a Gerson, 
of a Francois de Sales, as well as in the heart of a 
Torquemada, and remaining immoveable through the 
softening of manners and all the advances of universal 
charity. To wonder at this would be to forget that 
intolerance is not in Catholicism, as it may have been 
elsewhere, an aberration, a momentary oblivion of prin- 
ciples, but a fact reappearing incessantly, inseparable 
from principle, nay, in itself a principle; and if doubt 
on this point was possible up to the publication of the 
Encyclical, from that date it became evident and incon- 
testable. 


IV. 


I have already said that in my heart, and in 
that of many besides, a painful feeling was mingled 
with the joy of seeing our adversaries unmasking with 
such imprudence. It is impossible to love the Gospel 
and not to be deeply saddened to see it so disguised 
and made unrecognisable; it is impossible to love 
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the Church, the Church of Christ, the pillar and stay 
of the truth on earth, without being grieved and in- 
dignant to see it thus become the pillar and stay 
of so many things that are so entirely and miserably 
human. 

But we were to witness a spectacle still more 
painful, if that be possible. - 

The Encyclical and the Syllabus had at any rate 
one merit—that of frankness. ‘You believed that I 
was becoming somewhat reconciled to the age. It was 
a mistake. You thought that I was slowly getting 
to tolerate tolerance. It was a mistake. You were 
under the impression that I was gradually suffering 
that the Church should trust to no other weapons 
than those of persuasion. It was a mistake. You 
trusted that I had given up the thought of linking 
the past to the present. It was a mistake. What 
I was, I am; what I never succeeded in becoming, 
that I will now be.’ So spoke the Pope. 

But the words had scarcely passed his lips, when 
from nearly every side other voices were raised to 
demonstrate to the world that this was not what he 
had said. It is in vain that the text itself is in 
every hand, overloaded with words, as we have seen, 
and always repeating the same thing at least once, if 
not two or three times; it is in vain that every- 
thing has been made so clear that there is no room 
for the shadow of a doubt, either as regards the 
general intention, or as regards the details. Men 
will be found to assert positively the contrary of 
what every one has read, You thought that the 
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Pope had declared open war against the age. It was 
a mistake. You believed that the word madness, ap- 
plied to liberty of conscience, to freedom of worship, 
meant that it was condemned. Not at all. You 
were under the impression that the Pope appealed 
to force, or at least complained that he could not 
appeal to it; you imagined that he regretted the good 
old times of Papal authority, and hoped to revive 
them and make them more full of life than ever. 
Fallacies, fallacies! Religious liberty, political liberty, 
all liberties, in fact, he loves them as much as you 
do, and even more. He is perfectly contented with 
modern times; and if modern times are wise, they 
will trust to him to open for them all the treasures 
of civilisation. This is what has been read in in- 
numerable pastoral letters. Give to these fallacies 
whatever form you please, add all the amplifications 
which a satirical fancy might suggest, and you may 
feel pretty nearly sure that you will find the result 
in some one or other of those pastoral letters. 

And the extraordinary point is, that the more the 
thoughts of the Pope are altered and disguised, the 
more ardent are the protestations, not of obedience 
merely, but of veneration and admiration. The Pope 
has given utterance to the highest wisdom, human 
and divine. There is not a line but must be carried 
down from age to age as an oracle of the Holy Spirit. 
These are not truths only, but the truth. It will 
be impossible henceforward to doubt that round the 
Pope alone dwell light and life, and that everywhere 
else is darkness and death. A pagan coming into 
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the midst of this explosion of enthusiasm could only 
have thought that it was caused by some new reve- 
lation, and a revelation of a very different importance 
from the Bible. With admiration for the author was 
mingled admiration for the man—one of the greatest, 
so it was said, that the world has ever seen, and 
the greatest very certainly of this century; to ad- 
miration for the man was joined the glorification of 
his supreme office, which having passed into such 
hands, leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
holiness and of authority. Volumes—literally, several 
volumes—might be made of the pages in which the 
Catholic episcopate has celebrated, has hymned all 
this, and to conclude with—what? With making 
the Pope say something entirely different from what 
he had actually said and meant to say. 

A few, however, whether it was that they were bolder, 
or dwelt in more Catholic countries, have seriously re- 
ceived and preached everything. ‘To these, at present, 
I have nothing to say. I must believe, I wish to be- 
lieve, in their sincerity. At most I will repeat a ques- 
tion I have already asked: Have they all sufficiently, 
before God, considered the grounds of their adhesion ? 
M. De Maistre has said, with a strange contempt for 
truth : ‘The important point is, not that a thing should 
be decided in one way or in another, but that it should 
be decided’ Hence this line of argument, which a 
representative of Roman authority is always in danger 
of following, even unconsciously: ‘I must have affir- 
mations. Here they are. God sends them me. Alas! 
this is the very point requiring examination. But to 
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examine is destruction. He closes his eyes; he holds 
on to the mantle of the Pope; he has the sincerity of 
fear: and it is not to the bishops alone, nor to the priests 
alone—far from it—that this observation is applicable. 
This kind of sincerity may also, no doubt, have been 
found in some measure among the bishops who bowed 
down. before the Encyclical at first, and then made what 
they liked of it afterwards. Is that an excuse for their 
sophistries ? They may have been really glad to show 
that their chief had faith in his own authority and in 
himself; they might, perhaps, and still sincerely, have 
softened such and such of his declarations that are 
actually susceptible of different interpretations ; but to 
do what they have done,—to plunge into those mon- 
strous falsifications,—was to authorize any one to say to 
them, ‘ You are mocking at the Pope as well as at truth.’ 
One man especially might have told them so, and 
this was the Pope. One cannot help asking what he 
must have felt when he read—if he ever did read— 
first all that farrago of praise, and then all that farrago 
of accommodation. Socrates exclaimed, on reading the 
first dialogues of Plato, ‘What wonderful things that 
young man puts into my mouth!’ The Pope might 
have uttered the same exclamation, and I add that he 
ought to have done so; for, if he in very truth believed 
that he was the mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost, should 
he have allowed any of the divine oracles to be altered ? 
But there is a principle which the Papacy and the 
Church regard as more important than all others: the 
interest of the Church, the interest of the Papacy. If 
the Pope, on the whole, feels sure of you, he will allow 
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you every latitude in matters of detail. It will be for 
you to decide, in all circumstances, what it is best to 
say or not to say; for you to make him say it or not 
say it; to make him command or forbid, as the occasion 
or the condition of the country may require. He will 
condemn and anathematize all kinds of liberty; but he 
will regard it as excellent that you should express the 
most high-flown liberal sentiments, and openly pro- 
claim them to be Catholic and approved. He will 
brand all reform, all progress, as revolutionary ; but he 
will allow you to caress and favour the most brutal 
of revolutions, if anything to his advantage can be 
gleaned from their ensanguined field. He will en- 
courage every persecution permitted by the state of 
modern manners; but he will allow you to maintain, 
and even to swear that Rome has never persecuted, or 
praised persecutors. He will give himself out to be 
the inflexible guardian of Catholic doctrine; but he 
will allow you to modify and arrange it; to veil this 
and to cover that; to have one Catholicism for men, 
and another for women; one for the educated, another 
for the masses; one for the Catholics, and another for 
the Protestants. All this had been seen long before the 
publication of the Encyclical ; and from the day on which 
it appeared we might have predicted all the feats of skill 
which the Pope would allow in the interpretation. 

The first ruse, if indeed it be one, is always to ex- 
press indignation that any one should accuse the Pope 
of thinking and willing—what ? What he has written 
in plain terms. ‘You accuse the Encyclical! You 
attack the Sylabus! You repeat what a few mis- 
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creants allege that they have discovered in it! But 
read, read, read—but with our help, for you would be 
in danger of misreading, as you necessarily misread 
the Holy Scriptures, if you did not read with our eyes.’ 
And, in truth, a good deal of resemblance might be 
shown to exist between the Roman method of reading 
the Bible, and the Episcopal method of reading all 
that comes from Rome. The Bible must teach all that 
the Church has taught; an Encyclical must teach only 
what can be accepted, more or less, in each country. 
And so a word of grave import is passed over in silence ; 
a very simple word is made to mean a thousand things. 
Everything about which there is no question is enlarged 
upon ; what ought especially to be said, if accuracy were 
an object, is abridged or overlooked. Substance is 
drowned in form, idea in sentiment, and sentiment in 
sentimentality. Darkness is made to the cry of, Light, 
light! At the commencement this sad task had per- 
haps been undertaken with regret. But as the writer 
proceeds he warms to his work; he takes pleasure in 
it; he finds amusement in wrestling with difficulties, in 
building up his paradox, in making the impossible pos- 
sible, and he comes at last to be almost sincere in his 
joy at having pleaded so well, and made confusion so 
complete. 


Ve 


Let me be allowed to quote, with reference to all this, 
what I wrote to the same bishop on his interpretations 
of the Encyclical. 

That bishop lived, and lives still, in a free, a very 
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free country, where the Papal missive had made a ter- 
rible discord with the laws, manners, and customs,— 
laws and customs with which it was strongly to the 
bishop’s interest to remain on good terms. No one had 
cried from the house-tops in louder tones than he that 
Catholicism is not only the friend, but the father of all 
liberties; no one came more completely within range 
of the mortifying contradiction which Rome had hurled 
at the defenders of this strange theory. Therefore it 
was necessary, at any price, to demonstrate that no con- 
tradiction existed. A pastoral letter, however, was likely 
to prove very dangerous in a country so little accus- 
tomed to content itself with sophistries; a sermon 
would furnish a better opportunity of saying what 
could be said, of hiding what was hollow with a veil 
of oratory, and of giving to the feats of argumentative 
legerdemain a pomp and a grandeur that would dis- 
euise their perplexity. Such was the course pursued. 
But the sermon, taken down by a friend of the bishop, 
was published in a French newspaper. I read it there, 
and this is how, in my letter, I summed up the opinion 
I had formed of it: 

‘My best course now would be to transcribe your 
sermon, and, trusting in what I have already said, to 
leave my readers to form their own judgment respect- 
ing it. With your pompous exordium on the magnifi- 
centes of the manifesto of Pius 1x., they would confront 
the paltriness I have pointed out to them,—paltriness 
of substance, paltriness of form, sillinesses, incoherences, 
blind hatreds, and narrow prejudices. 

‘To your first head, no less pompous, on the ravages 
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of materialism, they would answer, that no one has 
ever dreamt of blaming the Pope for saying a word 
on this point, and consequently that you appear to 
linger here, in order that elsewhere you may be able 
to hurry. | 

‘To your second head, on marriage and family life, 
they would reply, that all you say respecting marriage 
without God, the family without God, is again beside 
the question; for the real point here would be the ex- 
orbitant pretensions which the Encyclical bases on the 
Catholic marriage, the marriage sacrament. 

‘To your third head, on public education, they would 
rejoin, that you were quite right in painting a godless 
education in such black colours; but that here again 
this is not the real question, which relates not to the 
thing in itself, but to what the Encyclical says about 
it. What it does say is, that public education must 
be placed in the hands of the priests. Of this you do 
not whisper a syllable. 

‘To your two last heads, on the Church, the State, 
society, etc., they would object that you pass unnoticed 
some points of grave importance, such, for instance, as 
constraint and temporal punishment, and then that you 
elude the real battle-field, and do not march straight up 
to the attack. The Pope is reproached with denying 
the rights of conscience, which in fact are destroyed 
whenever the truth alone—Catholic truth, be it under-: 
stood—can speak and exist; and you ask, Should he 
then profess indifferentism, and should truth and false- 
hood appear to him equal? He is reproached with 
condemning the freedom of public worship; and you 
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ask, Should he tolerate every species of worship, every 
immorality, every folly that assumed the form of wor- 
ship? He is reproached with sacrificing everything 
to unity, with reopening the door to most oppressive 
and cruel measures; and you ask, whether unity is 
not desirable, and whether Protestants themselves do 
not seek it? He is reproached with speaking of pro- 
eress, that is to say of the general modern movement, 
only in terms of distrust, contempt, and hatred ; and you 
ask, whether there are not at Rome electric telegraphs, 

and whether the Pope did not send to the bishops a 
formula for the benediction of railways? He is re- 
proached with anathematizing the idea of a reconcilia- 
tion being possible between him and lberalism; and 
you ask, whether he does not welcome all good liber- 
ties? There is only one thing which you forget here, 
—to tell us which are those that he does welcome. 
I have done my best, and re-read the Encyclical—I 
do not find any liberties welcomed ; and when I reckon 
up those that are suppressed or condemned, I am really 
at some loss to imagine what those good liberties may 
be which he welcomes, as you tell us. 

- “Tt is true that. you do not fail to celebrate liberty, 
and even, in speaking of the liberties of the country, 
to say, our liberties, which, be it observed, is not a 
little curious; we should only like to know how you 
reconcile this in your conscience with the prescriptions 
and spirit of the Encyclical. For you may say, if you 
will, like the French bishops, that the Pope was ex- 
hibiting an ideal, an ideal far transcending all reali- 
ties, and that consequently every country may retain 
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its laws, its customs, and its liberties—including re- 
ligious liberty. This would prove, at most, that the 
Pope authorizes you not to condemn openly those laws, 
customs, and liberties from which you derive so much 
advantage ; but to approve of them and to love them, 
—to love them, I mean, otherwise than as they profit 
you,—it is clear that the Pope does not permit this, 
inasmuch as, on your own showing, the ideal he sets 
before you does not admit them. An ideal! Is it’ 
even true that this is the Pope’s view of the matter ? 
And, besides, what is an ideal if it be not an idea 
that ought to be realized, that may perhaps never attain 
to realization, but which ought everywhere and at all 
times to tend towards it ? | 

‘An ideal! But show us first a single country, a 
single epoch, in which your Church has been able to 
realize it, and has not done so,—in which she has 
voluntarily left standing a single one of the things 
condemned in the Syllabus. An ideal! It is mere 
mockery of the Pope, as well as of ourselves, to pre- 
tend that he can have traced an ideal, and traced it so 
energetically, without at the same time intending to 
command that all should put their hands to its reali- 
zation wherever anything can be done. An ideal! 
Ask the Spanish bishops whether they did not last 
year make the most desperate efforts to obtain that 
that ideal should become the law of the land. An 
ideal! Why, if it were true that the Pope does not 
seek to realize it, if we did not see it anywhere realized, 
would it not be enough to justify our attacks that such 


an ideal exists, is published, and comes to us bearing 
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the signature of the Pope? Is that, or is it not, the 
doctrine of your Church? If you say no— But you 
will not say it. You may have been willing to drown 
that no in a flood of words; you will not record it in 
plain letters. But if you cannot write it, if you cannot 
utter it, then retract all that you have said, in the 
pulpit and elsewhere, during so many years, respecting 
the alliance between Catholicism and the age, respecting 
Rome enlightened, liberal, accepting and guaranteeing 
all modern liberties. All that you have said, all that 
you have done, in order that Catholicism might not in | 
a free country have the appearance of an intruder and 
an enemy, your chief, with one touch of his hand, has 
swept it away. ‘This does not mean, assuredly, that he 
intends to disavow what you have done in the past, 
and to hamper you for the future. We are well aware 
that you will still be free to affirm, to deny, to speak, 
or to be silent, so long as all goes smoothly. The 
Encyclical, as I see very well, only asks to be allowed 
to sleep in your country. It will be for us, as I warn 
you, to take care that it is not too completely forgotten, 
and to compel it from time to time to bear into the 
light of day its despairing Catholicism,’ 

But we have done with this subject. What a con- 
demnation already results from the very efforts made 
by so many persons to veil, to soften, and even, if 
possible, radically to alter the thoughts of the Pope! 
What a confession of the truth of all that we have 
said, of all that we might have said, had we gone into 
fuller detail! But already we have said enough to 
introduce a few more general observations. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A UNIVERSAL INTERNAL STRUGGLE. 


I. 


HE tremendous efforts made to attenuate and soften 
down what the Pope had uttered so clearly and 
uncompromisingly, are in reality only an episode in the 
struggle of which the Roman system is the constant 
occasion, even among those who accept and proclaim it. 
Wherever despotism appears, liberty protests. There 
is the protest of those who resist; there is also the 
protest, indirect and unconscidus, but all the more dan- 
gerous and significant, of those who appear to submit, 
and believe that they do submit, though in very truth 
they do not. 

Two men in our own times have offered a striking 
example of this latter kind of protest. 

One was Lamennais. I speak not here, as some 
might suppose, of Lamennais when he had cast off the 
yoke of Catholicism, and was burning the idols he had 
once worshipped; I speak of the Lamennais of the 
earlier years, of the brilliant and fiery author of the 
Essay on Indifference. Read the book through, and 
then tell me whether you do not feel, in every page of 
that long argument in favour of Catholicism, as it were 


the shudderings of liberty, of liberty striving and yet 
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unable to lay down her sceptre. There are passages 
that remind one of Galileo recanting on his knees the 
error of the earth’s motion, and saying, as he rises, ‘ It 
does turn!’ The only difference is that Lamennais 
remains on his knees. There are passages yet more 
fiery, that remind one of the Stoic writhing on his 
couch, and declaring pain to be no evil. He dares not, 
he cannot deny that reason and conscience must suffer 
in offering themselves up as a sacrifice on the altar of 
his system; but he labours to prove that that suffering 
is no suffering, and, moreover, that you cannot legiti-_ 
mately complain of what is necessary and natural. 
Necessary and natuwral—that is his point, and to obtain 
wherewithal to establish it, he strikes noisily at every 
door, even at that of the most absolute scepticism. It 
is evident that, in order to compel himself to seek refuge 
in the arms of authority, he must first frighten himself 
by the picture of what he would become without such 
an asylum. He declares that not only would religious 
truth vanish from his breast, but all truth, all certain 
belief in anything whatsoever. ‘I cannot of myself 
know anything, even that I exist. I must, even on 
this point, have the testimony of men, an authority to 
tell me what I can and must believe. So much the 
more do I stand in need of a religion.’ And in order to 
give to the Roman system an appearance of reason, he 
proceeds to establish Christianity itself on a foundation 
of human testimony, on the authority of the human 
race—of a minority of the human race, for the majority 
is not Christian. Christianity is shaken; but what 
does that matter? The Roman system becomes logical. 
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This logic itself rests only on scepticism, on a void. 
Again, that does not matter. The ,author has not 
sought for reality, but for appearance; he did not wish 
to convince, but to bewilder himself. He wanted, in 
order to feel himself strong—strong against the enemy, 
strong against himself——armour which no one had yet 
proved, and which, if it did not turn out to be im- 
penetrable, might at any rate have the glitter of novelty. 

Rome was in great anxiety. She had received with 
considerable distrust the first volume of the Essay, in. 
which the author, with all his zeal against Protestant- 
ism, shows himself every here and there so near akin to 
the Protestants. Had he not said in the very intro- 
duction, ‘ We do not say believe, but examine?’ Had he 
not, even while denouncing reason, reasoned, reasoned, 
and reasoned again? But in the second volume the 
danger is far more striking. The author imagines that 
he will make that divine right, in virtue of which the 
Church holds her sway, more evident and acceptable, 
by establishing it on a kind of universal suffrage, which 
would thus become the basis of Christianity itself. He 
goes beyond the Protestants, who at any rate uphold 
the Bible, and with the Bible the idea of a supernatural 
and positive revelation. In fact, he only leaves to the 
Church the right of saying that she is the Church that 
has most disciples,—a human argument essentially, and 
one which, notwithstanding the grandeur of its enun- 
ciation, is really quite valueless. This is to what 
Lamennais reduced the authority of the Church, at the 
very time when he thought himself the best and most 
submissive of her children. 
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Such is the first great example in our century of that 
permanent, inevitable protest which exists in every soul 
of man against the Roman system. 


II. 


The second great example is that of M. De Maistre. 

I have not quoted against Lamennais the Catholic, 
that later Lamennais who was the enemy of Rome ; 
neither shall I quote against De Maistre the Catholic, 
and the zealous champion of the Papacy, the De Maistre 
who is revealed to us in certain correspondences pub- 
lished after his death. We should there see what he 
thought in his heart of that idol of which he so laboured 
to re-establish and confirm the worship. We should 
see that there was in his eyes very little difference 
between his spiritual master, the Pope, and his tem- 
poral master, the King of Sardinia, whose rights he also 
defended as sacred and necessary, but whose policy he 
never hesitated to impugn. Yet in doing this we 
should be acting quite in accordance with the laws of 
honourable warfare. We should not be setting the 
De Maistre of one period against the De Maistre of 
another; we should be looking at the same man simul- 
taneously kissing the foot of the Pope, and judging the 
Pope. But no. We will restrict our observations to 
De Maistre as he shows himself in his works, We 
shall find there all we require. | 

Moreover, if we were to insist on the contradiction 
between the author and the man, it would not be to 
draw the conclusion that the author had lied. He may 
have been—he was sincere. But that sincerity which 
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we acknowledge, may it not have been the sincerity of 
fear, as we said above? Yet fear and M. De Maistre 
could not, one would at first sight suppose, have been 
companions,—though it should not be forgotten that 
the soldiers who are most really brave are not those 
who speak the loudest. But there are other sincerities 
besides; there is, in particular, the feverish sincerity of 
the man who cannot take up his pen without getting 
excited at the first word, and who finds in every con- 
tradiction, from whatever side it may come, a suffi- 
cient motive for imperturbable assertion and pitiless 
attack. 

This is the sincerity of M. De Maistre. It is that of 
a soldier in battle conscientiously sabring the enemy, 
without stopping to think whether he hates him, 
and whether the war is just or unjust. The enemy is 
the enemy; a soldier does not look beyond. But a 
soldier, at least, is not always fighting. He has time, 
when the war is over, to examine into the causes of the 
strife, to arrive perhaps at a comprehension that the 
strife was unjustifiable, and that he might, without fail- 
ing in his duty, have resisted the intoxication of blood- 
shed. But with M. De Maistre the battle is without 
an end, the excitement endless also, and the enemy 
always the enemy. He will never yield anything; he 
will never lose any opportunity of striking a blow; he 
will not give himself a moment to examine the causes 
of the quarrel, and the motives of his own wrath; he 
will not even consider with himself whether he is really 
anery. He wishes to be so, and he will be. He re- 
quires it; it is his life. 
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But—and this is the point at which I wished to 
arrive—if you look far down into the depths of this 
perpetual anger, you will become convinced that the 
enemy against whom he is principally struggling, the 
enemy whom he strikes vicariously upon others’ shoul- 
ders, is—himself. Insult, sarcasm, irony, argument, 
falling pell-mell upon Protestants, Gallicans, Catholics 
who are not Catholic enough, even upon Ultramontanes 
when they are not Ultramontanes in the same sense as 
the author,—all this noise, all this tumult, are princi- 
pally for the purpose of stiflmg in his own breast the 
resistance of a spirit pre-eminently ill adapted to 
suffer the despotism of which he is himself the apostle. 
In that style that is always biting, in that bitter energy 
of language, we hear, as it were, the sneering laughter 
of the slave, who takes a delight in tormenting others 
by showing them that they too are slaves, and will 
be so for ever. It is like the negro in Unele Tom’s 
Cabin, saying to the mulatto, ‘You are only a nigger 
like me. He evidently takes an acrid pleasure in con- 
tradicting his enemies, in saying everything in the form 
that will wound them most deeply, and thus avenge 
the wound already rankling in his own breast; evi- 
dently also, when he argues, he thinks much more of 
irritating than of convincing. One feels that he takes 
pleasure in thinking of them as losing all patience, and 
throwing his book to one side, and then by some secret 
attraction taking it up again, and again throwing it 
away. At other times he takes pleasure, on the con- 
trary, in putting them altogether out of their reckoning 
by the most unexpected and amazing concessions. For 
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instance, he, the advocate of the Popes, will speak of 
that ‘scamp of an Alexander vi.!’ ,.He is well aware 
that this is playing into the hands of his adversaries. 
Never mind! These are bones he throws them to pick 
—the expression is his own—and it amuses him. 

All this, we say again, shows contempt for truth, 
contempt for men. No, this is not the way a man 
preaches a doctrine which he has really accepted as the 
foundation of religion, morals, social order, and all 
things. There is here no sign of one who is thoroughly 
convinced—of an apostle ; we have instead the advocate, 
in the worst sense of the word, the special pleader who 
plays with the perils of his case, who is bold only that 
he may have an opportunity of displaying his skill, and 
who laughs at those who believe in him and admire 
him. The man thoroughly convinced-may be equally 
violent; but he will not, like De Maistre, be coldly, 
maliciously, spitefully violent; he will not play with 
what he preaches ; he will not take pleasure in making 
it unacceptable, so that he may have to accumu- 
late his arguments, his cold sophistries, and his evil 
sarcasms. 

There is, therefore, no alternative: either M. De 
Maistre preached what he did not believe, or we are 
justified, though convinced of his sincerity, in regarding 
his eagerness for the fray, and carelessness of success, 
his feverish railing polemics, so deafening to the looker- 
on, so deafening especially to himself, as a proof of 
our first proposition,—in the inner recesses of his heart, 
as in that of Lamennais, a struggle was going on against 
the Roman system; real submission was impossible. 
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ibe: 


We shall apply the same remarks to all whose 
polemics show a similar character. What we have said 
of these two men is true of all who endeavour, like 
Lamennais, to reconcile philosophy and Catholicism, 
and of all who surround themselves, hke De Maistre, 
with a great tumult of sophistries, and jeerings, and 
insults. These followers may hold very different places 
in our regard ; some may appear to us to be worthy of 
every sympathy, and others of every form of contempt. 
But all will be to us the living proofs that Liberty 
may turn into suffering or lying, but that she does not 
abdicate her throne. 

Thus—to return to De Maistre—the real difference 
between him and those Gallicans, those Jansenists, 
whom he attacks with such energy, is infinitesimal ; 
and, perhaps, all that was wanted to make the resem- 
blance patent, was an occasion in which he would have 
been compelled, like Lamennais, to choose between 
obedience and rebellion. He had, in truth, foreseen 
such a case, and prepared a system in consequence. 
Combating, in a certain passage of his writings, some 
opinion on the nature of the soul, he exclaims, ‘That, I 
never will believe. But bethinking himself, he adds, 
‘Unless it happened that I were admonished by the 
only power that possesses a legitimate authority over 
human belief. In that case I should not hesitate, and 
instead of having, as at this moment, the certainty that 
I was right, I should then have the faith that I was 
wrong. Yes; but as he does not say that the faith 
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would destroy the certainty, this means, in substance, 
that he will observe all the forms of Catholicism, and 
submit outwardly, while he is free within; and thus 
We are once again led back, though certainly by a 
wretched path, to the same point of liberty. 

But this does not prevent M. De Maistre from being 
fully and entirely right, when, from the firm ground 
of his principle, he shows how false and illogical is 
the position of those people who profess to be subject 
to the Church and subject to the Pope, and who yet 
reserve to themselves the right of determining in what 
they shall or shall not submit. 

The history of Jansenism might, indeed, enter al- 
together into a picture of the impossibilities attendant 
on a real application of the Roman system. Nor 
would this be altogether a history of ancient times. 
We are told that there are no more Jansenists. No, 
not under that old name; but under other names and 
other forms, and especially with very much less piety, 
there are more than ever. Do you know many Catho- 
lies, even very moderately enlightened, who practise 
that absolute submission of which the theory is now 
so loudly proclaimed? And the bishops, the heralds 
of the theory, what example did they give to their 
flocks in all the pastoral letters called forth by the - 
Encyclical, if not to choose and arrange what they 
should consider it their duty to do and to believe ? 


IV. 


But the history of Jansenism in the seventeenth 
century is not only a long chapter in the history of 
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human inconsistency, it is, moreover, a very painful 
record of what so many choice spirits suffered under 
a-yoke, half broken, but all the more galling and heavy. 
And, on the other hand, how miserable were the 
sophistries by which they endeavoured to justify their 
course to the Church, and to reassure themselves ! 
The latter they succeeded in doing. ‘If my book, 
said Pascal proudly, ‘is condemned at Rome, that 
which I condemn in its pages is condemned in heaven.’ 
But the Jansenists never succeeded in the other task 
of justifying themselves to the Church and to the 
Pope. Had they ever seriously hoped to do so? I 
doubt it. The Papacy sometimes kept silence, but 
it was a silence of which the significance was unmis- 
takeable ; sometimes it lifted up its voice, and then it 
was invariably to condemn. A reduplication of subtle- 
ties and sophistries was the result. The Jansenists 
declared that they bowed in all humility, but only to 
the right of condemnation; as regarded the fact—the 
question whether the Pope had been justified in con- 
demning in the case under consideration—they reserved 
its examination. ‘I recognise his supreme authority ; 
I only reserve to myself the right of annulling by. my 
own authority such of his decrees as I do not like,’ 
What the Jansenists did in matters of dogma, the Gal- 
licans did in matters of jurisdiction. The Pope, they 
said, is the supreme head of the Church; but the epis- 
copate will determine absolutely, in every country, what 
are, on every question, the limits of the Pope’s power. 
Such is the doctrine of Bossuet. The Pope is re- 
tained as the head, because a head is necessary ; but 
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he is less a chief, a man issuing commands, than a 
source of authority, a force from ,which every bishop 
derives what goes to make him a bishop,—the bishop 
reserving to himself the right of employing his de- 
rived powers when and how he pleases. With this 
proviso the Gallican bishop is the most submissive of 
bishops, and the more rebellious he is, the more will 
he proclaim his submissiveness. In his Defence of the 
Gallican Church, in the middle of that argument, the 
conclusions of which, as he is perfectly well aware, 
are abhorrent to the Pope, Bossuet says, ‘I protest 
before God that I am sincerely zealous for the interests 
of the Holy See, and for all that may tend to uphold 
the majesty of the Roman Pontiff... . I exhort the 
enemies of that See not to hate it under pretext of 
certain rights that by some persons are attributed to 
it. And Bossuet knows perfectly well that the Pope 
himself is one of those persons; but this will not pre- 
vent him from adding, a few lines further on, ‘I protest 
that I am submissive, and that I shall be so till my 
last breath, to the authority of the Catholic Church, 
to that of the Holy Apostolic See, and to the Roman 
Pontiff, by whom the See is occupied.’ And the school 
of Bossuet—that is to say, with a few exceptions, the 
whole French episcopate—took its stand for a century 
and a half on this strange anomaly. Sometimes there 
was a little more boldness, sometimes a little less ; some- 
times the Gallican maxims were represented as peculiar 
to France, sometimes proclaimed as applicable to the 
whole Church. ‘We hold our maxims, wrote M. de 
la Luzerne in 1821, ‘to be certain in themselves, and 
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consequently certain in the whole Church, though they 
are not recognised in the whole Church... . They 
are everywhere certain; but all the world 1s not certain 
of them. And thus the opinion of Rome, so diametri- 
cally contrary, is transformed into a simple doubt. Zhe 
Pope is not certain that the Gallicans are right ! 
Moreover, the position of the French bishops was 
complicated by their quarrel with the Jansenists, 
against whom they had constantly to invoke the same 
Papal power which they were doing their utmost to 
uproot. Nothing can be more strange than to see the 
Gallicanism of that time exposing the contradictions 
of Jansenism. But do not men always redeem their 
inconsistencies at other. people’s expense? The Gal- 
licans smote the Jansenists; the Jansenists, who were 
Protestants in disguise, launched book after book 
against the Protestants. What had the latter done, 
except that they were more frank? They had with 
one effort shaken themselves free from an authority 
which the Jansenists reserved the right of shaking off 
in detail; they had only proclaimed that other autho- 
rity which the Jansenists also recognised as supreme, 
though they did not dare to say so—the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. During a century and a half all 
the efforts, all the subtleties of Jansenism, concentrated 
themselves round one point—to escape being desig- 
nated as heretics; and as the Popes, on the other hand, 
in order not to drive them to extremities, avoided apply- 
ing the term to them formally, there was no reason 
why this strange game should ever have come to an end. 
But that word, which Rome had always avoided, 
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M. De Maistre writes it in full, quite certain of the 
approval of Rome. ‘The Church, he says, ‘has never 
since its foundation seen such an extraordinary heresy. 
All others, at their birth, separated themselves from 
the universal communion, and even took a pride in 
not belonging to a Church whose doctrines they re- 
jected as false. Jansenism goes to work in a different 
manner, It denies that it is separated; it will even, 
if desired, write works on unity... . It entertains the 
pretension of belonging to the Catholic Church in that 
Church’s despite” Madame de Sévigné, who did not 
look at the matter from*this point of view, and who 
moreover liked the Jansenists, has in a couple of lines, 
and with her usual admirable good sense, given the 
best description of the position. ‘These men, she 
writes in 1680,‘ who in their books make such beau- 
tiful restrictions and contradictions, speak much better, 
and with far greater dignity, when they are not con- 
strained and strangled by policy,—by that necessity, 
she means, of appearing in harmony with the Church, 
when they are not really so in the least. 

But if these men, otherwise so pious and honourable, 
strangled themselves thus in a policy of subtleties and 
sophistry, whose fault was it, to begin with ?—whose, 
but that of the system, which strangled them in a much 
more effectual manner in their faith, in their exalted 
piety, in their love for the word of God? In France 
many of their adversaries understood, at least in some 
slight degree, what were the noble religious wants that 
were at the bottom of their rebellion; at Rome such 
a conception seems never to have entered into any one’s 
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head. They themselves remarked this sadly ; they felt 
that the discussion between them and Rome related not 
merely to a few condemned propositions ; and notwith- 
standing all their contradictions, all their sophistries, 
all their falsehoods, if you will, this at any rate is his- 
torically clear, that the Jansenists were the most serious 
and the most pious among the Catholics of those times, 
and that it was to them that authority, as understood 
at Rome, was most invincibly repugnant. 


Whe 


We have seen Bossuet destroying the Papal autho- 
rity. His subsequent efforts to restore it rather com- 
pleted the work of demolition, so poor was the logic, 
so inaccurate the history, the whole thing so evidently 
dictated by the necessities of a false position. He 
wishes, for instance, to show that though the Pope 
may err, the Papacy is nevertheless infallible. Peter, 
the infallible foundation of the Church, is not, he says, 
represented by the man who may happen at -any par- 
ticular time to occupy his place, but ‘by all the suc- 
cession of the Roman Pontiffs. All the succession ! 
But that succession can only be represented at any 
given time by one man: and if you admit that that 
man may err, will it not always be possible to object 
to any one of his teachings, ‘This time he is mis- 
taken?’ Is it possible that Bossuet does not see that 
this is to give every one, in every matter, the right of 
appealing from the Pope misinformed to the Pope 
well-informed, from the living Pope to a future Pope, 
and thus, in the end, of refusing to obey? The ques- 
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tion of heresy is another great difficulty. Would not 
a Pope who was mistaken be a heretic? Bossuet is 
frightened at the word. If Popes have taught any- 
thing false, ‘at any rate they have not maintained it 
with that obstinacy which alone makes a heretic.’ 
But, you will say, if they had only maintained it for 
a day, for an hour—at any rate there was an hour of 
heresy. When, moreover, was it seen that the Popes 
were so ready to disavow their opinions? If Bossuet 
believed that what he was thus teaching respecting the 
Papal authority was the right doctrine, he must have 
found, on the contrary, that the eclipses of truth at 
Rome sometimes lasted a very long time, inasmuch as 
the Popes had held a different opinion for at least a 
thousand years. But he cares very little for history, 


though so great an historian when not, as in this 


matter, ‘strangled by policy” ‘Never, he says again, 
‘never have the Popes objected to re-examine with the 
General Councils questions. that they themselves had 
already decided.” Therefore, no doubt, if Pius 1x. be 
requested to reconsider with the present Council his 
decree respecting the Immaculate Conception, he will 
hasten to: give his consent. 


VI. 

These petty arguments of such a powerful reasoner, 
these inaccuracies of such a great historian, these false- 
hoods of Jansenists so remarkable for their piety, these 
unspeakable efforts to restrict, without entirely destroy- 
ing, the power of the Papacy, these difficulties recurring 


from age to age, from half-century to half-century, and 
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in our own day almost from year to year,—all explain 
why, weary of the struggle, those who wished to remain 
Catholic have at last bowed their heads, leaving it to 
the Papacy to determine what she is, and what she 
means to be. She alone could do it logically; and 
logically also she could not fail to insist upon all the 
* consequences of the principle. Here, again, time has 
worked for her. It has shown the impossibility of 
discovering any middle way between obedience and 
rebellion; it has brought into full sunlight the ab- 
surdity of all those compromises which France in par- 
ticular had so laboriously effected, and so carefully 
maintained. M. De Maistre has overthrown Bossuet ; 
and all who had not the courage to declare themselves 
free have been brought to that submission long since 
typified in the act of kissing the Pope’s toe. And 
thus the Pope was able to say in the preamble to the 
Axostolical Letter convoking the Council: ‘The Lord 
chose Peter alone from among all the Apostles to be 
their prince, his vicar on earth, the chief foundation 
and centre of the Church, so that, in the soverezgn ful- 
ness of authority, power, and jurisdiction, he might, at 
that high degree of rank and honour, feed the lambs 
and the sheep, confirm his brethren, govern the Church 
universal, be the doorkeeper of heaven, the judge of all 
that should be bound or loosed, his judgments and de- 
finitions being destined to subsist in heaven as upon earth. 
... And this power, this jurisdiction, this supreme pri- 
macy given to Peter over the whole Church, belong, im 
all their vigour and in all their fulness, to the Roman 
Pontiffs, his successors.’ 
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Observe, among other things, this expression, ‘ His 
definitions being destined to subsist, etc. Now de- 
Jimitions, at Rome, refer only to articles of faith. Con- 
sequently the Pope’s infallibility is evidently contained 
in these words; it is proclaimed by the Pope in the 
very letter convoking the Council appointed to pro- 
claim it. 

Observe next, the form adopted. The Pope seems 
to fear that he would be too humble if he only re- 
presented his definitions as inspired, as coming to him 
from heaven ; they must, he says, subsist in heaven as on 
earth. Thus God is bound to regard as true everything 
he may have taught; and if Pius Ix. took it into his 
head to decide, hke one of his predecessors, that it is 
impious to believe in the earth’s motion, God would 
be compelled to admit that up to that time He, the 
Creator, had not understood the solar system. 

Finally, observe the general tone. I do not ask what 
could possibly be added if the Pope’s language referred 
to Jesus Christ Himself reigning personally upon earth. 
I ask if ever the reign of Christ, if ever the reign of 
God, has been thus represented either in the Bible, or in 
any Christian book? Such a conception of the Church 
no longer contains any idea of the flock in the noble 
and sweet sense which the Gospel gives to the term; 
its chief is not a shepherd according to the meaning of 
that word as it fell from the lips of Jesus Christ. The 
flock is purely passive; the shepherd cares for but one 
thing: to maintain among the sheep the feeling of his 
power and of their nothingness. 


CHAPTER V. 


SOPHISTS AND SOPHISTRIES. 


I. 
O the evolution is completed ; and the consequence, 
as one might think, would be the absence, among 
those who had accepted and hailed it, of any trace of 
that protest which, as we have shown, had always 
existed hitherto. 

On the contrary, the protest still asserts itself. 

It asserts itself, first, in the very efforts made in our 
own day to show that the Roman yoke is not a yoke, 
and that Catholicism in obeying remains free. The 
heavier the yoke became, the more people have been 
found to maintain this strange proposition. 

These efforts were neither made at Rome nor ap- 
proved there; and if the Papacy has not openly con- 
demned, it has not hesitated to throw in their way 
everything calculated to. embarrass and entangle them. 
The Encyclical of 1832, the Encyclical of 1864, and in 
the interval that crowd of encyclicals, of briefs, of 
allocutions, epitomized in the Syllabus—all these are 
terrible rebuffs. 

But men have persisted. All the quibbles of the old 
Gallicans, of the old Jansenists, buried by M. De 


Maistre, have been revived under different forms. The 
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Church, by the mouth of the Pope, has declared that 
she is not, and has no desire to be, what men have 
solemnly declared that she is. In books, in newspapers, 
from the pulpit, they have used in speaking of her, or 
have made her use, all the forms of modern liberalism. 
Abandoning all hope of altering her, they have adopted 
the expedient of supposing that she is altered, or, better 
still, of supposing that she has no need to change in 
order to satisfy all liberal aspirations. 

We have here, therefore, the protest yet again,—the 
abiding protest against what she really is, against what 
she declares that she wishes to be. Often, no doubt, 
those who held this language have done but too much 
to entitle us to see in it a stratagem, and a he; but 
others have been sincere, and believing what they so 
much desired, putting out of sight what they lamented, 
have constructed for themselves a Church which has, 
alas, but one defect—that of not existing. Is it not 
renouncing Catholicism to paint it in such colours ? 

But if the latter have all our interest, how bold is 
the assurance of the former! Assurance mm their ideas, 
assurance in their facts, assurance as regards the present, 
assurance as regards the past! In order to represent a 
Church that declares herself to be unchangeable, as re- 
specting the rights of conscience, it was necessary to 
show that she had respected them in the past. Histo- 
rians have been found to undertake this impossible 
task; and all that Catholic authors of other ages, 
whether speaking in praise or blame, had without any 
exception related, has been denied. But why speak of 
ages past? To-day, side by side with the most un- 
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blushing denials, you may read avowals diametrically 
contrary, and often equally unblushing. In the same 
newspaper that is expressing indignation that any one 
should think of attributing any severity to the Church, 
—yesterday, perhaps, you have seen, or to-morrow you 
may see, an impudent apology for the worst cruelties 
laid to her charge. Two authors equally dear to Rome, 
equally sure of not being disavowed, will maintain the 
two contrary positions; and all the facts quoted by the 
one as necessary and legitimate, will be denied by the 
other with horror. Two authors! What are we say- 
ing? The same man will be quite ready to say yes and 
no. Read the Protestantism compared with Catholicism 
of Balmes. A Spaniard, he will speak of the Inquisition 
as one of the glories of Spain; then a few pages further 
on will say: ‘ According to the teaching of our faith, 
every man is sacred in the eyes of his fellows. . . . The 
holy Founder of our faith threatens eternal punishment, 
not only to whoever kills a man, but—-O admirable 
utterance!—to whoever dares to offend him by a single 
word. .. . Our heart burns when we hear the religion 
of Jesus Christ reproached with a tendency to oppres- 
sion. And, in his eyes, the religion of Jesus Christ is 
the same Catholicism which he congratulates on having 
shown itself inexorable towards its enemies. The apo- 
logy is detestable; but it is less so, perhaps, than the 
denial, for it is at least frank and open. 


II. 


In our day, then, men have been found to deny the 
cruelties of the Inquisition: they have almost denied 
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the Inquisition itself; for it was a virtual denial to 
represent it as established by princes for political, and 
not ecclesiastical purposes. Starting from this point, 
they have seriously maintained that cruel jest, that the 
inquisitors never condemned to death, or to any corporal 
pains, but only handed over the culprit to the secular 
arm. The extermination of the Albigenses, a matter of 
policy; Saint Bartholomew, a matter of policy; and what 
is more, a very insignificant affair, about which a great 
deal too much fuss has been made, ‘a few hundred 
scoundrels killed &@ propos, as said M. de Balzac. The 
Albigenses——we were mistaken in thinking, with all 
the world, that a Pope had preached a crusade against 
them. Saint Bartholomew,—again we were mistaken, 
as it appears, in thinking, with all the world, that 
Pius v. had advised and prepared the massacre in 
letters that still exist. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, solicited, approved, hymned, almost deified by 
the French bishops, with Bossuet at their head,—again 
a mere matter of policy, and nothing more. If occa- 
sionally these writers condescend to any argument, it 
will be to maintain that the Protestants have done 
much worse; and then the smoke from the stake at 
which Servetus was burnt is blown into your eyes, to 
hide the flames of the hundred thousand fires that 
Rome kindled in the same century. After the great 
facts have been denied, the lesser are denied also; after 
the facts that belong to periods more or less remote, 
the recent facts are denied again. Yes, what we have 
seen with our own eyes in Italy, in Spain, up to the 
time of the fall of the Catholic princes, what the clergy 
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demanded, and the Pope encouraged and blessed,—all 
this we are told to consider as the work of the princes 
only, the responsibility resting on policy alone. And 
thus these bold soldiers of the Papacy go lying, even 
through the history of yesterday. 

Unfortunately, between them and men of greater re- 
spectability the distance is sometimes painfully small. 

Take the Abbé Frayssinous, in his Religion Avenged 
of the Reproach of Fanaticism.' He asks to be referred 
to ‘a creed, a decree, an institute emanating from the 
Church universal, which commands, or sanctions that 
zeal full of violence’ with which it has been thought 
that the Church was chargeable. Thus Popes and 
bishops may have been unanimous for centuries in 
ordering or demanding that whoever left the pale of 
Catholic unity should be crushed ; Popes and bishops 
may have made superhuman efforts to establish the 
Inquisition in countries that would have none of it,— 
in France, for instance; and because the Inquisition, 
because persecutions in general have not regularly 
emanated from what M. Frayssinous calls the Church 
universal, because there has not been a formal vote in 
council of Pope and bishops together,—therefore neither 
the Inquisition, nor anything like it, is the work of the 
Church, the work of the Popes; and our accusations 
have not the shadow of a foundation. 

Take M. Ozanam in his Christian Civilisation? ‘St. 
Martin, he says, ‘protested against the execution of 
the heretic Priscillian and his disciples. Their error 
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was to be condemned; but when, by the decree of the 
tribunal of Maximus, the guilty suffered capital punish- 
ment, the Church heard with horror of an wmnovation so 
contrary to the mildness of her doctrines ; and St. Martin 
refused to communicate with those who had placed her 
dogmas under the protection of executioners. The con- 
clusion is, that this znnovation has never been admitted 
by the Church, and that the Church has never placed 
her dogmas under the protection of executioners. It 
was the executioners who, against her will, undertook 
the defence of dogma. 

Take Lamennais, in the Sssay, ‘The Church is 
supremely intolerant of error; but against persons she 
only pronounces spiritual penaltees.’ | 

Take Lacordaire, in his paper on the Preaching 
Brothers (the Dominicans). The Inquisition is called 
‘a fleaible tribunal, which never delivered over to the 
secular arm more than the infinitesimal minority of the 
accused, and saved thousands of men, who without its 
intervention would have perished under the ordinary 
tribunals,’ 

Read Father Ventura in one of his lectures: ‘It is 
only Catholic teaching that has been disseminated by 
the power of the word. The Church did not subdue’ 
the nations by fear ; it only drew them to itself by love.’ 

Take the Abbé Ceeur, in his Spirit of Christianty : * 
‘The Church has never appealed to force in order to 
change men’s hearts. Nothing can be more contrary 
to her spirit; nothing more contrary to her habits at 
all times.’ 
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Take M. Nicolas, in his chapter on the Church. 
‘Entirely disengaged, says~he, ‘from the vicissitudes 
of circumstance, and the interests of time and place, 
the Church recognises but one kingdom, and that is 
not of this world. She does not strike ; she preaches. 
In the warfare she is waging, no blood 1s shed but her 
own, no weapon used but speech and example.” You 
thousands of martyrs who had gone down to the grave 
under the impression that you were her victims, be 
undeceived: she preaches, she does not strike. Rivers 
of blood, scaffolds, massacres, disappear from her history ; 
you never existed anywhere save in our imaginations, 
and if any blood was shed, it was her own. Have we 
not again M. de Falloux, who gives us, in his Pius V., 
the true history of the pretended massacre of Vassy— 
a simple engagement, according to him, between the 
people of the Duke of Guise and the advanced guard 
of the Prince of Condé? As to you kings, whom she 
used to make her ministers, and whom the last Eney- 
clical invites to return to the same position ; countries 
in which everything was under her feet; provinces of 
Italy, that the Popes had successively joined by force 
or fraud to the pontifical dominions—you hear: in her 
eyes there is but one kingdom, which is not of this 
world; and she despises and rejects, and has ever de- 
spised and rejected, all that belongs to this world, or 
is calculated to enlist force in the service of truth. 


iRDE 


Let us go no further. We might fill twenty pages 
with these painful quotations, and that, we repeat, 
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without descending to that inferior class of Catholic 
literature which is quite shameless. But with men 
such as those we have mentioned, the very excess of 
error is a comfort to us. Their heart protests, even 
at the expense of a falsehood, against the past of their 
Church, against what their Church would be again, if 
the wishes of her chief were realized. 

But there are many other points on which history 
has been made to retract what she had long since 
declared, even by the mouth of Catholics. 

Everything objectionable has been denied. But mere 
denial is not enough; the Church would still seem to 
be vindicating herself, and she must not even seem to 
need vindication. 

You charged her, for instance, with having, from the 
opening of the modern era, done all in her power to 
keep the human intellect under her yoke. M. De 
Falloux will tell you that it is she, on the contrary, 
‘who has bestowed free speech on the modern world.’ 
Where? When? You would never guess. The 
author speaks in this connection of the Council of 
Trent, in which the discussions were, according to him, 
entirely free ; and, behold! the modern world is endowed 
with ‘freedom of speech!’ Do not tell him that in 
that Council, on the contrary, all the bishops who 
possessed any independence of character complained 
that a thousand difficulties were placed in their way ; 
do not tell him that bishops, moreover, necessarily 
represented very imperfectly what may be called free- 
dom, considering how they were bound by previous 
decisions, by their oath to the Pope, by the necessity of 
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being united against the Reformation ; do not tell him 
that at the very moment when the Church was de- 
liberating at Trent, she was continuing, wherever her 
sway extended, to repress, by fire and dungeon, all free- 
dom of speech, and even of thought. Do not tell him, 
finally, that the very end and object of the Council of 
Trent was, by giving a definite form to Catholic doc- 
trine, to put an end to all discussion, and to all sub- 
sequent freedom. No. The phrase is ready found: 
‘The Church has bestowed freedom of speech on the 
modern world.’ 

If the Church did it, evidently the adversaries of the 
Church cannot have done it ; and so we pass to a whole 
series of statements respecting the adversaries of the 
Church, who alone are guilty of everything that has 
been laid to her charge. 

Lamennais will tell you (Hssay, chap. 1.), ‘ notwith- 
standing a little partial confusion, and a few deviations, 
Europe was advancing towards that perfection to which 
Christianity calls nations like individuals, when the 
Reformation came suddenly to arrest her progress. It 
was a lie, therefore, all that we had read respecting 
the grave disorders, the serious troubles, the universal 
decadence over which those who possessed any piety 
were lamenting at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; it was a lie, too, all that was said on this subject 
by the Pope’s legates at the opening of the Council of 
Trent. 

Balmes will tell you, that it was not only the tide of ~ 
religious progress, but that of modern civilisation, which 
was rolling in under the impulsion of the Church, at 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century. ‘The great- 
ness, the splendour, that have since supervened,’ not only 
‘are in no wise due to the Reformation, but have come 
in its despite.’ It was a lie, therefore, all that we were 
told, all that so many Catholic writers confessed with 
sorrow, respecting the temporal ‘greatness and splen- 
dour’ of the Protestant nations. It is in Rome, in the 
Papal States, in Spain, and in Mexico, that all the fruits 
of modern civilisation, being sheltered from the parch- 
ing winds of the sixteenth century, have come to their 
full maturity and ripeness. You had thought that the 
Protestant nations, England in chief, might at least lay 
claim to one of these fruits, the abolition of slavery. 
It was a mistake! The same author will tell you that 
‘the abolition of slavery is excluswely due to Catho- 
lictsm ; Protestantism had no part in wt, 

M. Nicolas will tell you, that it was not the Pro- 
testants who, in the wars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, fought for religious freedom. The 
Reformation was the oppression of men’s consciences. 
But ‘ the Catholic populations did not everywhere suffer 
the yoke of intolerance to be laid upon them; and the 
resistance which they made, the struggle which they 
maintained to. keep the liberty of their faith, was the 
cause of the wars of religion, notably of the celebrated 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, which was the war of 
liberty of conscience against the: spolration of all property 
and of all rights’ Iwas going to repeat, ‘It is a lie 
then;’ but the instance selected renders all remark 
unnecessary. Gustavus Adolphus, transformed into the 
champion of intolerance, is the masterpiece of this new 
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style of writing history. Of course we need not say 
that neither M. Nicolas, nor Balmes, nor Lamennais, 
nor any author of this school, nor any of the bishops 
who dilate on the same theme in their pastoral letters, 
will abstain from representing the Reformation as especi- 
ally dangerous on account of the spirit of independence 
which it fosters, and the freedom, without limit or re- 
straint, which it gives to the human mind. Thereafter, 
having depicted Protestantism as essentially restless 
and enterprising, they will hark back again, and tell 
us, like M. De Falloux, for instance, that it is now 
‘reduced to the stationary condition to which it thought 
for an instant that it had condemned the Church.’ 


LY. 


The same contradiction exists between the points 
of view which are selected, according to the require- 
ments of the moment, from which to judge the 
political results of the great movement in the sixteenth 
century. 

As long as Catholicism could openly avow its 
sympathies with absolutism, the great crime of the 
Reformation was its having inspired the people with 
sentiments incompatible with that polity, which alone 
was good, alone in accordance with the will of God. 
This is the idea which Bossuet unfolds with so much 
eloquence in the funeral oration for the Queen of Eng- 
land; this is the idea which all the French clergy 
dilated on at that time to the detriment of the Pro- 
testants, and there is every reason to believe that to it 
may, in a great measure, be attributed the cruel resolu- | 
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tions of the king. The same accusation was repeated 
under Louis xv. as often as the government inclined to 
amore lenient policy. The same reproach was repeated 
under Louis xv1, to the very eve of the Revolution, 
when the clergy besought the king not to extend the 
rights of citizenship to the Protestants. Only, as there 
was then no longer any question of absolute monarchy, 
the Protestants were now represented, less as being re- 
bellious subjects, than dangerous citizens—always, how- 
ever, for the same reason, the spirit of mdependence 
fostered by their creed. Under the Empire, as there 
could be no question of independence on the part of 
any one, the accusation slumbered. Under the Restora- 
tion it reappeared, as in the most palmy days of the 
monarchy, and became one of the favourite themes of 
those numerous missionaries who went about France, 
fanning the flames of monarchical and Catholic zeal. 
Already, however, the other current had begun to 
make its influence felt—the current, we will not say 
of liberal tendencies, but of liberal formulas; and as 
Catholicism must always enjoy the monopoly of what 
for the time it considers to be good, Protestantism and 
despotism became insensibly synonymous. Lamennais, 
in the same page in which he represents the Reforma- 
tion as having arrested all progress, represents it also 
as ‘leading inevitably to political servitude.’ Llse- 
where (see Essay, chap. x.) he praises the old régime 
as being liberal, and that thanks to Catholicism. ‘There 
existed a nation governed by an ancient race of kings, 
according to the most perfect of constitutions, and 
according to laws which, with far more reason than 
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those of Rome, might have seemed to have come down 
from heaven, so wise were they, so pure, beneficent, and 
favourable to humanity. This is the same position 
which, during these later years, has been frequently 
maintained by Catholic authors and newspapers. The 
ereater the number of oppressive and barbarous laws 
pointed out in old France by writers of real weight 
and authority—laws which the popular: spirit softened, 
but which the throne and the altar: upheld—the more 
will old France be described as a paradise, and her 
kings, the eldest sons of the Church, as the benefactors 
of mankind. M. De Maistre will extend this eulogium 
to all Catholic sovereigns, without exception—to all, 
of course, who flourished in the days of yore, when 
divine right gave them absolute power over their people. 
This indeed is exactly the point with regard to which 
he praises them. They might have been tyrants; they 
were the fathers of their people. What! all ?—All M. 
De Maistre never recognises exceptions or degrees. ‘ It 
was a magnificent spectacle, says he in his Lvenings,’ 
‘to see all the sovereigns of Hurope never demanding 
from their people, even in times of greatest peril, all 
that it was possible to obtain from them. They used 
mankind gently” They might, moreover, have used 
mankind much less gently without violating freedom ; 
for, said Lamennais in 1823, ‘with the: doctrine of — 
divine right man remains free, because in reality he 
is only obeying God.” Thus it is my own fault if I 
do not feel myself free under the harshest of monarchs, 
if so be that he is a Catholic. I have only to persuade 
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myself that he rules by divine right, and, therefore, 
that I am only obeying God. ° 

M. Donoso Cortes repeats the same thing in his 
Catholicism, Liberalism, and Soctalism.! The doctrine 
of the divine right, says he, is a Catholic doctrine, and 
consequently cannot but be advantageous to man, and 
favourable to liberty. ‘The Catholic God, Creator and 
Preserver of all things, governs men by His vicars (the 
kings). . . . The idea of authority is of Catholic origin. 
The ancient rulers of nations built their sovereignty 
on human foundations; they governed for their own 
benefit, and by force. The Catholic rulers, forgetting 
themselves, were only the ministers of God and the 
servants of the poor. The poor had never suspected 
it ; many Catholic writers had not suspected it either, 
until the day when it became the fashion to praise that 
age of gold, in order to contrast it with the iron age 
inaugurated three centuries ago. The golden age, how- 
ever, may return, according to this author, whenever 
kings and peoples seek it where alone it can be found, 
that is to say, in the bosom of Catholic authority. 
‘Two things, says he, ‘are utterly impossible in a 
truly Catholic society: despotisms and revolutions” A 
Spanish author holding such language is certainly gifted 
with the most admirable coolness and intrepidity. 
_ Another Spaniard, Balmes, who stands equally high 
in the opinion of the new Catholic school, will tell you 
the exact moment when this golden age began. 

All that is necessary, according to him, is to find 
the best definition of civil and political law. In the 
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words of kings? No; and he takes care to quote 
only those kings who speak of their own will as of 
a supreme law. In the words of philosophers? No; 
and he quotes passages from Rousseau, attributing to 
the multitude more power than all those kings ever 
claimed. Then we come to St. Thomas: ‘The law is 
a regulation dictated by reason, having for its object 
the common good, and promulgated by him who has 
the care of the community. This is wise unquestion- 
ably, so wise that no one ever maintained the contrary. 
The most absolute sovereign means to be actuated by 
reason, and to rule for the common good; and inas- 
much as he zs the sovereign, of course he ‘has the 
care of the community. Never mind. According to 
Balmes, this is the starting-point of modern lberty. 
From the thirteenth century, says he, ‘the law was 
understood in the sense of St. Thomas and of all the 
Catholic schools, and tyranny was banished from 
Europe. Therefore all that history reveals in the | 
way of tyranny and oppression in the succeeding cen- 
turies, is an illusion. So much the worse for those 
who thought they were fighting and dying for religious 
or political freedom, if they did not perceive that St. 
Thomas had long banished tyranny from the region of 
possibilities. 

These instances might be multiplied. We believe 
that no school at any period has so boldly applied 
sophistry to history. By similar processes you might 
disprove the most clearly established truths of science ; 
the sun might be made to turn, and the earth replaced 
motionless at the centre of the universe. And, indeed, 
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in the latter case you might at least argue from ap- 
pearances, while in these struggles,.against common 
sense and history, appearances as well as facts are set 
at naught. If sincerity in all this be possible,—and 
we freely admit that it may,—it is evidently only pos- 
sible in persons who unite, unfortunately for them- 
selves, certain intellectual and moral characteristics 
that are the sad results of education and habit, and, 
in short, of Catholicism thus moulding the minds of 
those who devote themselves to its defence. 


Ne 


How, then, has Catholicism acted on the minds of 
its defenders? How were fashioned in them, and 
specially in the clergy, that logical faculty which is no 
longer logical, that reason which finds pleasure in striv- 
ing against reason, and setting evidenge at naught ? 

The necessities of the present time explain many 
things, as we have seen. The man who feels that he 
is being carried away cannot be scrupulous as to the 
-mneans of saving himself. 

But the primary cause lies deeper; it springs from 
the position held by the Church towards the Bible and 
towards history. It is in that false position, under the 
influence of a tension which never slackens, that the 
intellectual and moral education of the soldiers of the 
Papacy is carried on. 

The position is false, first, as regards the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Here is a government that is scarcely in one single 
particular in harmony with, either the letter, or the 
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spirit of its fundamental charter, which it can neither 
repeal nor change; here is a teaching body that teaches 
on a whole host of questions either something more, or 
something less, or something other than the book of 
which it is compelled to affirm the divine origin. 
Hence that government is under the necessity of de- 
claring itself founded, founded altogether, on a charter 
which it has infringed in almost every respect; hence 
that teaching body is under the necessity of declar- 
ing itself to be completely in harmony with a book 
which it contradicts habitually; and hence, conse- 
quently, whoever has to defend either that govern- 
ment, or those teachers, stands in a strange, untenable 
position, which yet he must maintain under penalty of 
complete surrender. The position of ancient paganism 
was very bad, no doubt, but it was not so false: you 
might object that its dogmas rested on nothing, but you 
could not show that they contradicted a book which it 
recognised as the source of religious truth. The study 
of the Bible in the Catholic seminaries is the study 
of the means of eluding the Bible, of the processes 
by which one passage may be made to appear to mean 
this, and another not to mean that, by which such a 
one that says much may be forced to say little, and 
such another that says little, to say much. The same 
arts, the same processes, have to be employed in the 
study of the Fathers. As the Church proclaims them 
infallible interpreters of Holy Scripture, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should, one and all, have said what 
the Church says. The same arts are necessary even in 
the interpretation of her liturgies,—of the canon of the 
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mass, for instance, which, being more ancient than tran- 
substantiation, never mentions it, and only refers to it 
if you are determined to discover the reference. With 
the methods of ordinary logic, of a healthy and straight- 
forward system of dialectics, you would rapidly find 
your way out of this labyrinth, but rapidly also out of 
the Church. Another system of dialectics has, there- 
fore, been framed; it is that which the Pope (Syllabus, 
Art. 13) forbids us to consider as out of date. He is 
right; that system alone can uphold what it alone 
could rear; it alone can fashion minds that do not feel 
a repugnance in using it. It is lke a system of 
eymnastics having for its object, not to give the body 
more suppleness and strength in its natural motions, — 
but to teach it other motions, a different suppleness, 
another kind of strength. Such is the education which 
Catholicism bestows on its own in all that relates to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures; and, as we have just 
seen, it could give them no other without arming them 
against itself. 


Vil 


The position is false, as I remarked, with regard to 
history; and on this point I might repeat, almost word 
for word, what I have just said. 

Here is a government which has changed toto celo in 
the course of centuries, and which yet must represent 
itself as having been always the same; here is a teach- 
ing body that teaches, on a whole host of questions, 
either something more, or something less, or something 
different than in times past, and which must yet, under 
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pain of annihilation, deny all change. What, then, can 
the study of history in the eyes of that government be, 
but the study of the means of eluding history? Must 
not facts be taught to speak or to be silent, to say 
much or to say little, as shall be most convenient? The 
strange dialectics that have already been used to get 
rid of the Scriptures, or to make them mean anything, 
are brought to bear again. You will learn the art of 
invalidating the clearest negative or affirmative testi- 
mony by means of an obscure tradition—of maintain- 
ing, for instance, that St. Peter was bishop at Rome, 
notwithstanding the silence of St. Luke in the Acts, 
and St. Paul and St. Peter in their epistles. You will 
' be taught to attach to facts and words in the history 
of the first ages of the Church a meaning which they 
did not acquire till long afterwards. Thus, for instance, 
the first bishops of Rome become Popes, and their 
most ordinary letters, briefs and bulls; and St. Paul 
going to Jerusalem to sce Peter, to visit Peter, is made 
to point out the way to all who go'to Rome to throw 
themselves at the feet of the Pope. You will be taught 
to transform the subsequent ages in the same spirit, and 
to attribute to men, and things, and ideas—to all, in fact, 
the desired character and hues. You will be taught, in 
a word, to see everywhere in history what Rome wishes 
should be seen, and to see nowhere what she wishes 
should not be seen. She does not fear darkness, for it is 
there that what suits her can best find a place; but she 
knows what dangers the light has in store for her, and 
she takes care that, before you go into it, you should 
well have prepared your eyes by long exercise to open 
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or shut of themselves, according to the nature of the 
facts presented. Such is the education given by the 
Church to her scholars as regards the study and the use 
of history; and when we say that she gives it to them, 
we do not, we repeat, speak only of what she does in 
her schools, but of what her position itself enjoins upon 
her sons, and upon whoever wishes to defend her. 

And how, finally, can we avoid indicating, however 
painful the subject may be, the evident influence which 
casuistry exercises ? 

Casuistry, taken as a whole, is the end justifying the 
means; casuistry, in its details, is the art of passing 
insensibly from the true to the false, and of finding 
everywhere some shelter, effectual or otherwise, from 
the darts of one’s own conscience. 

One day I was present at a lecture given at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. The professor, who is now an 
archbishop, was speaking of the sixteenth century ; he 
was giving utterance to the most detestable calumnies 
respecting the Reformers. 

I called upon him, and I found a man who openly 
applied to history the Probabilism of the Jesuits. He 
confessed that he did not believe several of the things 
he had said; but, he added, as they had been asserted by 
erave writers, they had become probable (in the Latin 
sense of the word probabilis, provable), and he had a 
right to say them. 

This was at the Sorbonne, in full sunlight! Imagine 
the kind of instruction given in the seminaries. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DIFFICULTIES THAT MUST BE MET. 


if 


OTWITHSTANDING all the feats of dexterity 
executed to show that we owe to Catholicism 


all that modern times have had, on the contrary, to - 


win from Catholicism by hard fighting, Catholic writers 
have been compelled occasionally to consider a question 
which they would much have preferred to leave in the 
background. The Roman principle, is it, or is it not, 
compatible with liberty of thought and of faith? Is 
it possible, yes or no, to be a Catholic, and yet not to 
resign one’s personal sovereignty to the visible authority 
commissioned to teach in matters of faith, and to regu- 
late in matters of discipline ? 

In former days the answer would have been plainly 
no ; and even now, when the principle has to be estab- 
lished, and assailants repulsed, the answer is still no. 
Wiseman, for instance, in his first lecture, compares 
Cathohcism to a city which may be approached by 
several roads, but has only one gate. You may, he 
says, go round her walls, admire from afar the beauty 
of her buildings and the extent of her ramparts ; but 


you can only obtain the rights of citizenship by enter- 
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ing through the one inevitable gate of absolute unre- 
served submission to the authority.and teaching of 
the Church. And again, in the third lecture, he tells 
you that the moment a Catholic entertains doubts,—he 
will not say respecting the principle of his faith, but 
respecting a single one of the doctrines that rest on 
that foundation,—the moment he hesitates to believe 
one of the dogmas which the Church is commissioned 
to teach, from that moment the Church regards him 
as having broken all the links that bound him to her. 

In that case what a contrast there is between all 
such declarations, which alone are official and true, 
and the eagerness with which the name of Catholic 
is applied to individuals or nations that, judged by 
this standard, are radically unworthy of it! 

Take France in particular. Pastoral letters, news- 
papers, sermons, books, everything that comes from 
the Catholic camp, agrees in representing her as 
bound to Catholicism by indissoluble bonds. It 1s 
true that at other times they say exactly the reverse, 
and blacken the pieture that had first been painted 
in such radiant colours. ‘France has been Voltairian 
for the last hundred years, and Hegelian for the last 
thirty. Is it to be wondered at that she is now 
impious and sacrilegious? . . . France is impious, not 
because she is, but because she is not, Catholic.’ 
Thus speaks M. Nicolas; but he does not therefore 
refrain, any more than his fellows, from representing 
that same France, which is Voltairian, Hegelian, and 
what is worse, Protestant, as being Catholic, very 
Catholic, and marching in the van of the Catholic 
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nations. He even tells you that it is France which 
prevents the Protestant nations from going altogether 
to the bottom of that slope ‘ of materialism, down which 
they are sinking lower and lower. If she be some- 
times more cruelly agitated and tormented than other 
nations, it 1s because she is like that ‘sacred mount, 
where, through the darkness of the cloud and the bel- 
lowings of the thunder, God issued His commandments 
to the earth. France is the Sinai of Providence. This 
is not very respectful towards Rome; but Rome stands 
too much in need of France to object. M. De Maistre 
has said, ‘ Religion (Catholicism) has need of France.’ 
And he added, ‘There is among the French a certain 
theocratic and religious element which is always dis- 
coverable. The Frenchman needs religion more than 
any other man.” The Frenchman, on the contrary, 
can unfortunately do without it better than any one, 
and M. De Maistre is perfectly aware of the fact; 
only it suits him in this place not to know it, and 
to settle that the Frenchman is religious, very religious 
—Catholhe, and very Catholic. 

In reality these declarations give evidence, not 
only of a desire to persuade France that she is the 
eldest daughter of the Church, but also, and especially 
among priests, of a desire to remove the impression 
that the writer is not a thorough Frenchman. He 
knows that he is suspected, and with reason, of having 
his country and his affections elsewhere, or at least 
of being a Frenchman only in the second place, and 
a Roman in the first. Hence those compliments ad- 
dressed to France; that patriotism always a little 
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overdone; that strange and often sacrilegious jumble 
—a Catholic has thus described it—of things earthly, 
heavenly, political, religious, warlike, and mystical. 
‘Glory, cried Lacordaire one day from the pulpit 
of Notre Dame, ‘Glory that you are baptized, and 
especially that you are baptized as Frenchmen. Now 
this was in the first sermon which he delivered in 
the Dominican garb, in full Ultramontane livery. The 
subject was ‘the French Nationality;’ and the sermon 
might serve as the type of all sermons and writings 
of the kind. You will find 'in it, for instance, an 
apology for the League, but based on a principle of 
the eighteenth century, and one, moreover, which the 
Revolution has crowned with horror. ‘The glorious 
and holy League,’ says he, ‘of which the greatness 
will every day be better appreciated, because when a 
people's nationality rs saved, all faults are lost in glory. 
This is word for word the language of the advocates of 
the Terrorists. And & propos of war! What pictures ! 
What excitement! How little care there is in this 
Catholico-French literature to make even the reserva- 
tions which the merest humanity dictates to other 
authors! The old saying, Gesta Det per Francos, is 
made the most of. The pretended Catholic destiny of 
France is connected with its military destiny, and thus 
—the end in this justifying the means—the men who 
ought to be the ministers of charity and peace, exalt 
without scruple the warlike instincts of the country. 
But in judging other nations, other weights and 
measures are employed, even where the strangest con- 
tradictions are involved. Catholicism is declared to 
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have been the national religion of France. France is 
adjured by all her past history to seek for her strength 
and its glory in that holy nationalism ; and when it is 
impossible to help admitting that Protestantism in Eng- 
land possesses all the characteristics of a true national 
religion, deeply rooted in the minds, the hearts, and the 
manners of the people—oh, then, we are asked with 
great disdain, what is a national religion? No longer a 
religion at all, only a matter of politics; the English- 
man is not a Christian, but a citizen. And so that 
union of the citizen and the believer which is pro- 
claimed and admired in France, where it does not exist, 
is looked upon as bad in England, where it does; and 
when M. de Montalembert, when Pere Hyacinthe, dare 
occasionally to be just towards the English people, the 
whole Catholic camp is filled with amazement and 
indignation. 

It is also considered a great point to show that 
France, in the sixteenth century, was too Catholic ever 
to have been in danger of ceasing to be so. This is, of 
course, only another device to persuade her that she 
still is, and will remain Catholic. 

Sometimes, however, Catholic writers forget shane 
selves. ‘There is no doubt, says M. Laurentie in his 
Justice in the Nineteenth Century,‘ ‘that the new opinions 
would have established themselves in France if, in 
default of the religious authorities, who did not always 
offer a sufficient resistance to them, the civil authority, 
offering its support to the weakness of men’s con- 
sciences, had not served the faith of our fathers by acts 
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of severity which I shall not fear to call salutary” This 
is frank. Without the acts of severity Protestantism 
had triumphed. 

But generally the contrary is maintained. The Pro- 
testants are spoken of as never having been anything 
but an imperceptible minority in France. They could 
never have been anything else. Lamennais goes so 
far as to say that the idea of reading the Bible, of 
making every one read it, could evidently never be 
entertained by the French, considering ‘that perfect 
reason, that exquisite feeling of religious and social 
fitness, which was the most marked feature in their 
national character. Thus France is deceived with 
regard to her past, as well as to her present. Sheis told 
that she could not have ceased to be Catholic—and not 
only was that possible, but she never was Catholic in 
the Papal sense. She is assured that she is so now to 
the marrow of her bones,—and this is to prevent her 
from perceiving that she is not so at all. 


II. 


But when all has been said and done, it has still been . 
found necessary to seek for some bona fide philosophical 
and psychological reconciliation between the two prin- 
ciples—authority and liberty. 

You may throw as much light—or darkness—as you 
like on the pages of history; you may do your best to 
obliterate the large traces of blood which the system 
of authority has left; you may use your utmost skill 
to dissimulate what that system was, and what were 
its works, even yesterday, wherever the Church held 
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sway; but as soon as you leave the region of gene- 
ralities, as soon as the reader or hearer, indulgent so 
far, begins to ask or to reflect, What does the system 
lead to? so soon will the question we have already 
asked, necessarily recur, ‘Does the Catholic system 
leave me free, or does it not ? Whether or not it will, 
in its dealings with me, prove a system of oppression 
and persecution, I should like to know whether it 
allows to my reason, and my conscience, those rights 
which I neither will, nor can abandon 2’ 

This is the question to which a reply has been at- 
tempted. And we may say 7 lumuine, that the sophistries 
we have come across in the field of history were as 
nothing compared with those we find here. 

Sometimes, after appearing to be willing to discuss 
the question on practical grounds, it is suddenly carried 
into cloudland. Thus, for instance, M. Donoso Cortes 
will seek to find, in the notion of divine hberty, an 
answer to any one who complains, of not being free 
at Rome. ‘If liberty, says he (Lssay on Catholicism, 
Book 11.), ‘if liberty consists in the full power to choose 
between two contrary impulses, then God is entirely 
without liberty ; for in God there are not two contrary 
impulses.’ And he concludes from this, that a defini- 
tion which would imply a denial of God’s liberty is 
necessarily false ; that liberty therefore is not the right 
of choosing between two contrary opinions, but the right 
of accepting and professing the true. In other terms, 
God being necessarily always right, liberty for Him 
does not consist in choosing. Now liberty cannot be 
for man, created in God’s image, what it is not for God; 
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therefore, for us as for Him, liberty consists in being 
always right; and as we cannot pretend always to be 
so of ourselves, our liberty will consist in a constant 
submission to the authority that keeps us in the right. 
This was repeated frequently last year in the discus- 
sions on religious liberty in Spain. 

At this point I seem to see our inquirers dividing 
into three parties. 

Some are dazzled, and bow their heads. 

Others are dazzled also, but still distrustful, and find 
themselves at the same point as before: ‘These things 
are very fine ; but still, yes or no, am I free?... ete’ 

Others, finally, will see through the sophistry—the 
two sophistries indeed, for there are two. 

It is a sophistry, first, to argue thus from God to 
man in a matter in which, as you have just said, God 
and man are dissimilar. ‘God, who does not require 
to make a choice, does not choose. You who have to 
make a choice, you shall not choose either.’ This is 
the argument. 

It is a sophistry, next, to assume as undeniable what 
is indeed the very point in debate, viz. that Catholic 
truth is the truth. ‘You cannot pretend to be always 
right of yourself. Submit, and you will be so always,’ 
Yes—if you are so yourself; but even if I desired 
with all my heart that you should be, still I must 
make sure of the fact, and for this I must examine. 

Examine! examine! is cried from all sides. And 
this leads me to another series of efforts made to con- 
vince people that they are free, even when they have 
submitted fully and entirely. 
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One day—it was in 1855, at the chapel of the 
Tuileries—I heard M. de Ravignan. The text has 
escaped my memory, but I have not forgotten the 
sermon. 

The first part consisted of a request not to condemn 
Christianity unheard. Here the preacher was neither 
a Catholic nor a Protestant; he was a Christian lament- 
ing over the levity of the age and the general indif- 
ference in religious matters. This first part was summed 
up in the one word—inquire. 

The second part appeared to be a continuation of the 
first, but in reality contradicted it. The verb to wquire 
received its complement, as we say in grammar, and 
the complement annihilated the verb. ‘ Inquire—into 
what? Into the foundations of the authority of the 
Church; and having done that, submit.’ This last 
word, however, was not uttered ; there were those pre- 
sent to whose ears such a word is ill adapted. It was 
in the name of inward peace, the peace of the mind, the ~ 
peace of the heart, that the orator said in conclusion : 
‘To accept the teaching of the Church is the best means, 
in the midst of all the strifes of the age, of relieving 
one’s self from all care and anxiety,’ 

This is true. It is certain that if you can attain to 
a perfect faith in the teachings of Rome, and if to have 
your mind at perfect peace it is enough for you to know 
what Rome thinks upon any question, why, then, the 
Syllabus and its eighty articles are the best code of 
happiness ever given to the human race. 

And yet, even if the Syllabus were the truth itself, 
it would still be a question whether this peace of igno- 
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rance and passiveness is that which God wishes us to 
possess. In any case it is evident that this was not 
what He wished when He gave us His syllabus, the 
book we call His word, which is full of exhortations 
to seek, to find, to conquer the truth, and everywhere 
offers itself as the field on which this noble conquest 
is to be achieved. 

The sermon therefore came to this: ‘Use your 
liberty, but only to convince yourself that you must 
afterwards forego it. The shape which the idea gene- 
rally assumes is this: ‘You cannot say that a man, 
who has freely convinced himself of the authority of 
the Church, is not free when he afterwards obeys that 
authority.’ 

Even if this were philosophically true, it would, as 
a matter of fact, be doubly false. 

First, the Church does not admit that a man can 
be freely convinced of her authority. This would be 
to admit that he may fail to convince himself of it, 
finding the foundations weak, and therefore refuse to 
submit; it would be to abandon the right of laying 
down an unquestionable law, to abandon a principle. 
Never has the Church, never have the Popes said what 
the preacher said in the first part of his sermon ; never, 
where the Church was in power, has any one been able 
to inquire freely —that is to say, with the right of 
rejection—into the grounds of her supreme authority. 
The Syllabus (Art. 15) forbids you to think ‘ that every 
man is free to embrace the religion which he shall hold 
to be true by the light of his reason, that is to say, 


by inquiry. 
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The Church, in the second place, does not recognise 
that a man may, having once submitted, afterwards 
throw off the yoke. Thus, even if there had really 
been freedom in the preliminary inquiry, it is thence- 
forward suppressed, as he is forbidden to resume it,— 
forbidden in principle, and forbidden in fact wherever 
the Church enjoys the power of compulsion. 


III. 


Setting aside the facts, what have we philosophically ? 
A paradox, a play upon words ; and, coming from such 
eloquent lips, affording a sad proof that a frank and 
real solution is impossible. I have submitted freely ; 
therefore, now that I have submitted, Iam /ree. Free 
not to submit any longer? No, certainly not. I am 
free because I possessed, or rather am supposed to have 
possessed, twenty, or forty years ago, the liberty of re- 
maining free. It is just as if you were to maintain to 
a soldier that he is free, free now, because he enlisted 
freely, or, again, because he has freely recognised in 
theory the right of the Government to make him a 
soldier. Add that a soldier enjoys at any rate the 
prospect of being free some day; add that he retains, 
as we have already remarked, the right to think that 
his chiefs are bad generals. Under the flag of Rome 
you must not only always obey, but always be con- 
vinced that what you have to do is good, that what 
you have to believe is true; and you must, besides, 
according to the judgment of the modern advocates of 
Catholicism, remain convinced that your reason and 
conscience are free. 
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If this should strike you as going rather far, they 
will immediately go farther, as M. De Maistre was in 
the constant habit of doing. M. Gerbet, for instance, 
tells you, in the work already quoted, that not only 
does this despotism not destroy liberty, but that it 
actually acts as a safeguard to it, and that free inquiry, 
while appearing to be lberty itself, in reality restrains 
and oppresses it. 

His argument is this: If you care at all for religious 
truths, you will not dare, with your free inquiry, to 
examine those of which you may fear that the proofs 
are weak; your reason cannot therefore have free play. 
But the moment you stand on the ¢erra firma of an 
infallible authority, these truths will be independent 
of all that you can think, or even say, respecting the 
weakness of the proofs given of them. Consequently 
‘you will have nothing to fear in putting these proofs 
to the test of the most rigorous examination, and the 
doctrine itself being replaced on its true foundation, 
as born again at the same time to liberty, 

One would be very curious to see this system at 
work, and to know what the Pope would think of the 
professor in a seminary who should bona fide put to 
the test of ‘the most rigorous examination, either the 
Immaculate Conception, or some point in the Syllabus, 
contenting himself with deciding the matter in conclu- 
sion in a Catholic sense, as if all he had said before was 
nothing, as if none of his objections had had, or could 
have, any validity. 

The same certainty which the Abbé Gerbet regards 
as an element of liberty, is appealed to by Newman, in 
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one of his lectures, as justifying exactly the reverse, 
viz. the refusal of the right of inquiry. 

This refusal, according to him, is not a decree pro- 
nounced arbitrarily by the Church, it springs naturally 
from the very notion of faith. Faith, he says, is either 
a yes ora no; either you have it, or you have it not. 
If a Catholic be not fully and entirely convinced of the 
truth of everything which the Church teaches, he is not 
a Catholic. If he have this conviction, if he be sure of 
actually possessing the truth, he cannot reasonably ask 
for freedom to change his opinion, for this would be 
asking to be free to fall into error. In short, if I am 
certain of being in possession of the truth, it would be 
mere foolishness on my part to reserve the right of 
losing it. 

Here, then, we have another system. You cannot 
say that the Church deprives you of your liberty, for 
that liberty which she takes away, you could not logi- 
cally ask to retain it. 

Thus one tells you that, with faith in the authority of 
the Church, you may pass freely and fearlessly through 
all objections ; the other tells you, on the contrary, that 
with faith in the authority of the Church, there is no 
occasion to examine either objections or proofs, no 
occasion to wish to be free. Will Newman abstain, 
in consequence, from speaking of freedom? Not in 
the least. He will remember, even he, that a little 
liberalism is necessary. The Catholic, he says, is free, 
entirely free. It is voluntarily and ‘from prudence’ 
that he abstains from inquiry. From prudence? But 
you have just said, on the contrary, that authority will 
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be to him a guarantee that he shall not be shaken. No 
doubt, answers Newman. He does not fear that the 
objections will be strong in themselves; he fears only 
that if he unnecessarily lends. ear to them, God will 
punish him by the loss of his supernatural farth,—that 
is to say, of the eift of believing notwithstanding objec- 
tions. This is as if he were to say: ‘Your objections 
would certainly not shake me; only by listening to 
them I might lose the faculty of not being shaken, and 
then they would shake me’ 


IV. 

Have we had enough of these subtleties, enough of 
these efforts to help saying, and, if that be possible, to 
help belheving, what Rome cries from the house-tops ? 
And in the face of these contradictions and sophistries, 
this chaos of avowals and disavowals, are we wrong in 
speaking of a universal protest of the conscience and 
the reason ? 

The Abbé Gerbet was one of the disciples of Lamen- 
nais. Summoned, like his master, to return to his 
obedience, he deserted his master and complied. What 
traces this submission left upon his heart, God alone 
knows; but the more we believe him to have been 
sincere in his return to the bosom of Catholic unity, 
the more right we have to show, underlying that 
sincerity, a permanent indestructible need of deluding 
himself as regards the weight, and even as regards the 
existence of the yoke. Being unable to stifle all objec- 
tions in his own breast,—perhaps even finding in the 
study of them as it were a far off scent of freedom that 
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oratified and yet frightened him,—he strove to regard 
that study as justified, by the fact that authority would 
necessarily always be ultimately right. It is the case of 
the prisoner appealing even to his chains to show that 
he is allowed to stir. 

As for Newman, he bound the chain round himself, 
for he was born a Protestant. We do not examine his 
motives: there may be a great deal of pride in the 
abdication of one’s self, in the humility in the name 
of which one preaches with the greater boldness sub- 
mission and self-abdication to others. And this is 
what Newman does, with his faith yes or no, with his 
Catholic who ceases to be a Catholic from the moment 
that he admits, even remotely, the possibility that he 
may cease to be one. In his eyes the reconcilation 
between hberty and authority is that, having once ad- 
mitted authority, you should no longer think of being 
free, or wish to be so. Are you, or are you not, one of 
the Church’s children? That is the point. If you are 
not, you understand nothing about these questions; if 
you are, then for you they are settled, and you have 
not got to think about them. 

Another Englishman, Capes, has written a book de- 
veloping this last idea. It is entitled, Four Years’ 
Laperience of the Catholre Religion ; and the main point 
he wishes to establish is, that not only has he not 
lost his freedom, but that he has discovered the only 
freedom that is real. The independence, he says, with 
which he reasoned previously, was no better than 
slavery, compared with the unlimited liberty he has 
enjoyed since he ceased to be a Protestant... . For 
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the first time his faculties have reached their full 
hberty. . . . The Catholic Church is the only body in 
which the reason of man enjoys its full liberty. As 
the eaglet springing for the first time from its nest, so 
his reason rejoiced in the new faculties she had just 
acquired. These are statements against which one does 
not argue. We see here no longer even an advocate 
pleading a cause, but a courtier devoting himself to the 
task of turning all his master’s vices into virtues; and 
the person most interested in closing his lips would 
certainly be the master himself. 

But the same author is occasionally more sensible, 
and we might take from his work several of the argu- 
ments attempted by others on the same subject. 

According to him, then, there is not the shadow of 
servitude in believing without hesitation all ‘that the 
Church teaches, since there is none in believing the 
affirmation of a competent judge. 

Competent or not, if the judge forbids all examina- 
tion, as well private in the recesses of the heart, as 
public, why, the servitude, on the contrary, is complete. 
We distrust these comparisons with common things. 
They are all necessarily inaccurate. No human autho- 
rity is exercised as the Church pretends to exercise 
hers. 

There is the same inaccuracy, consequently, when 
he asks whether there is any servitude for the peasant, 
who knows nothing of mathematics, in believing that 
the earth turns round the sun. 

In the first place, as that peasant is altogether unable 
to verify the assertions of astronomers, his case 1s not in 
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point; for it is not on the ignorant alone, but on all, 
that the Church imposes her decrees. Moreover, though 
that peasant is unacquainted with mathematics, he has 
a right to study them; and as soon as he had done 
so, your argument would fall to the ground. Again, 
if he cannot ask for mathematical proofs, of which he 
would understand nothing, he can ask for other proofs, 
and you would praise him for so doing. Finally, if 
that peasant were little disposed to believe you on 
your word, and you still told him that he mus¢ 
believe in the world’s motion, that he must not ask 
for the proofs, could you still say that that was not 
servitude ? 

You ask what we should think of a man who de- 
manded freedom not to believe, for instance, that the 
earth is round. Why, that man would only be giving 
expression, in rather a strange way, to what we all 
express by the very fact of undertaking any inquiry 
whatever. I may believe in the roundness of the earth 
as much as I like, but the moment I begin to seek for 
the proofs of the fact, it is evident that I reserve to 
myself the right of not believing it, if the proofs should 
appear to me to be insufficient. There is no one who 
has not made use of this right many a time; no one 
who has not altered his mind respecting matters that 
he had once held for certain; no one, consequently, 
who can really give up the right of changing his mind 
in matters of religion. 


V., 


But it is in the scientific interpretation of the Sacred 
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Volume, in exegesis, that the champions of authority 
meet with most difficulty. 

It is impossible here to drag in the case of the 
ignorant peasant. Exegesis may go wrong ; but, never- 
theless, it is based on the most solid foundations of 
inquiry—on the sciences of language, history, and 
archeology. Now, in strict logic, exegesis ought to 
be banished from the pale of Catholicism, banished as 
useless, inasmuch as all interpretation belongs to the 
Church ; banished as tending to undermine the system, 
inasmuch as no exegetical inquirer can undertake be- 
forehand to see in the Scriptures nothing but what the 
Church directs that he should see there. But, on the 
other hand, openly to banish all exegesis would be 
an admission of fear somewhat too compromising. The 
Council of Trent only forbids it indirectly; and in our 
own day it has been found necessary to appear to en- 
courage it a little more than the Council. 

This has been done, among others, by the author of 
the famous Symbolism, Mcehler; but nothing can be 
more curious than his efforts to show how the liberty 
of the exegetical inquirer and the submission of the 
Catholic can be reconciled. ‘These efforts, indeed, are 
only of a special application of the great sophistry, or 
the great word-jugele we have already exposed. The 
Catholic believes in the teaching of the Church. He 
cannot, therefore, depart from it to the right hand or to 
the left, for this would be simultaneously to believe and 
not to believe. This, then, is the author's argument: 

‘The Catholic has the free conviction that the 
Church is a divine institution, that she receives help 
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from above, that she is in possession of the truth. He 
believes, therefore, that every doctrine she rejects is 
contrary to Scripture, that all she teaches is contained 
in it. Thus the obligation, which the Church imposes 
on her own, of discovering in the Scriptures her dogmas 
and her morality, is based on reason and the very 
nature of things.’ | 

There is always, you see, at the starting-point that 
false idea—false from a Catholic point of view—that 
the Catholic has freely chosen the Catholic course ; 
there is always at the goal that kind of fatalism which 
irrevocably engages the mind and the heart, in short, 
the whole man; the system is no longer even a system, 
but reason, the nature of things, and their natural and 
legitimate course, and consequently freedom. What a 
circuit to make! And how much the author is like a 
man who should lead you about for a long time with 
your eyes bandaged, asseverating that he was taking 
you very far away, while all the time he was only con- 
ducting you round the cell in which you had com- 
plained of being confined! 

‘This, then, he proceeds, ‘is the only engagement 
entered into by the faithful; outside this limit he is 
free from all restraint.’ 

If the author were speaking in irony, what else could 
he say? Your only engagement is never to stray from 
the sense accepted by the Church; beyond that you are 
entirely free. ‘A vast field, he adds, ‘is open to the 
Catholic student of exegesis. He can exercise all his 
ability, all his learning; he can constantly make new 
advances in the science of the Bible.’ 
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VI. 


Now, should you like to know what the Council of 
Trent has made of this vast field? Why, it has fenced 
it round with a hedge which no science or labour can 
avail to pass. 

The version long in use, the Vulgate, was composed 
from two versions, the one executed in the fifth century 
by St. Jerome, and the other of an earlier date, known 
by the title of the Jtalzc. Till then, however, it had 
been formally sanctioned by no decree. The Church 
did no more than make use of it. 

The revival of learning, and, one might say, the revival 
of Greek and Hebrew, almost lost during the Middle 
Aces, had soon brought about more than one painful dis- 
covery as regarded this old Latin version, corrupted by 
ignorance, and arbitrarily revised without any reference 
to the Greek and Hebrew text. From this the Council 
of Trent at first experienced considerable embarrass- 
ment. It had been declared that all matters were to be 
judged by Scripture. But can a judge deliver jude- 
ment unless he is certain that he holds in his hands 
the very text of the law, or an authentic and official 
translation? Gradually, however, the Council remem- 
bered that, after all, it held the power of setting its 
seal on whatever it chose. On the 8th of April 1546 it 
‘ordains and decrees that, in all teachings, discussions, 
sermons, and public expositions, this ancient version 
be considered as authentic, and that no one do dare or 
pretend to reject it on any pretext whatsoever,’ 

No one, however, could say exactly where the version 
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thus declared to be authentic and inviolable was to be 
found, for there were several editions varying consider- 
ably. An edition was therefore promised which should 
settle the text, and a commission appointed to compare 
it with the original. A wise proceeding, unquestion- 
ably, but one that makes the prior decree even more 
strange. You begin by declaring the Vulgate to be 
authentic and inviolable, which is equivalent to de- 
claring it infallible, and you add that you are about 
to correct it. 

The commission did nothing. Towards the close of 
the Council, Pius Iv. appointed another, this time at 
Rome. Pius v. reappointed it. Twelve years later, at 
the accession of Sixtus v.,the work was hardly sketched 
out. Sixtus v. made the task his own, and in 1589 
announced by a bull that it was drawing to a con- 
clusion. The new Vulgate was printed under his own 
eye at the Vatican; he himself revised the proofs. 
‘We have corrected them with our own hand, he says 
in the preface. The work appeared, ‘and it was im- 
possible,” says a learned Catholic, Hug, ‘but that it 
should furnish matter for criticism and ridicule. There 
were found, especially in the Old Testament, a great 
number of passages covered with slips of paper on which 
new corrections had been printed; others were oblite- 
rated, or else simply altered with a pen; finally, the cor- 
rections were far from being the same in all the copies.’ 

The work had therefore to be done over again. The 
successor of Sixtus, Gregory XIVv., set his hand to the 
task; and Clement vir1., after him, published in 1592 the 
text which has not since been changed. 
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What is the value of that text? Cardinal Bellarmin 
admitted already in the preface that the revisers had 
been hurried, and that a few passages would have 
required further revision. To-day the errors which the 
learned discover in the Vulgate are counted by hun- 
dreds. In the Old Testament the errors are mostly of 
detail; in the New, wherever the text offers any diffi- 
culty, the Vulgate is really not a translation; Latin 
words are laid on Greek words, and form sentences 
pretty much at haphazard. It is evident, in many 
cases, that the object was to avoid making the Church 
responsible for any particular meaning, and that the 
absence of meaning was designed. 

This is what, by the decree of the Council of Trent, 
is to have authority ‘in all teachings, discussions, ser- 
mons, and expositions ;’ this is what no one must ‘ dare 
to reject on any pretext whatsoever, not even, conse- 
quently, in any case of evident and palpable error. Now 
eo, after this, go and study exegesis ; go and place, if it 
be but a foot, on that ‘vast field’ about which you have 
been told. You have not the right to alter one word, 
not the right to reject, even with the Hebrew and the 
Greek in your hands, an evident mistranslation. You 
have only one way of escape from the strange and 
absurd position in which you would be placed by the 
discovery of the most trivial error: it is, to close as 
soon as possible the Greek and the Hebrew, and every 
scientific commentary, and the Vulgate itself, for you 
might, in merely reading, discover errors—and errors 
you are forbidden to find. Especially do not take 
refuge behind those Catholics who have made them- 
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selves some name as exegetical writers. They have 
violated the prohibition ; they ought, if strict discipline 
were maintained, to have been recalled to order. When 
Bossuet in his old age set himself to the study of 
Hebrew, he committed a grave fault. The decree of 
the Council is an indirect but absolute prohibition of 
all labours in connection with the Sacred Volume. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SYSTEM IN ITSELF. 


I. 


ET us recapitulate. 

What we have said respecting the author of 
the Symbolism might be repeated as characterizing 
all the efforts made to disguise the slavery of Ca- 
tholicism. Long circuitous marches are undertaken 
so that men may not perceive that they are being 
brought back exactly to the spot where they do not 
want to be. On the way, words and things must 
lose their ordinary and natural sense: liberty must 
become synonymous with slavery, and slavery with 
liberty ; everything that is most antagonistic to the 
instincts and aspirations of man must be represented 
as the necessary consequence of the laws of his nature ; 
the nineteenth century must seem to set the seal of 
reason and philosophy on a system which, for a long 
time, did not trouble itself to be either reasonable or 
philosophic, but ruled by force and fear alone. 

Another thing strikes us in this controversy: it is, 
the constant care taken to avoid all discussions on 
matters of detail, and to establish principles only, or 
rather the principle. There are two advantages in this: 


to keep in the region of high philosophic formulas, 
ALY 
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and to escape from difficulties of detail which might 
easily, it is felt, prove destructive to the principle. 
How many are there in those great congregations 
which you may see sitting attentive, and perhaps full 
of emotion, at the feet of an orator proving, in glowing 
terms, the divine authority of the Church—how many 
are there who are ready to accept the consequences of 
the argument, and to believe what the same priest 
would have to command them to beheve? But he 
will be prudent, you may be sure. It is a prudence 
which did not exist formerly ; for then it was not con- 
sidered that it was enough to establish theoretically 
the authority of the Church, and that you were thereby 
dispensed from stating and proving each of her doc- 
trines. This is what the Abbé Gerbet calls ‘a radical 
defect’ in the old Catholic polemics; and, speaking in 
a Catholic sense, he is unquestionably right. Never- 
theless, we can quite understand why this ‘radical 
defect’ had never till now struck the Catholic divines. 
The dogma of authority was far from being as well 
defined, as absolute, as it 1s now. It was not yet re- 
. garded as independent of the manner in which the 
authority was exercised, independent of what it might 
teach ; and, consequently, to strengthen its teachings 
by proofs was to strengthen the authority itself. There 
had, indeed, been a few instances of discussions turning 
exclusively on the authority of the Church,—as, for 
example, the famous one between Bossuet and Claude; 
but Bossuet never went so far as to say that, when 
once authority was established, he did not consider 
himself bound to prove any question of detail. 
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This, however, is the view now taken. One of the 
first who advocated it openly was Cardinal Wiseman, 
at the beginning of his lectures. When once, he says, 
you have established the authority of the Church, the 
truth of all her doctrines is established simultaneously. 
He adds, that not to admit this is to take no account 
of the logical linking of questions. He is astonished 
that the adversaries of the Church should pretend to 
treat this main point, on which all the rest depend, 
as if it were merely one of the minor points in debate. 
He does not understand how, when once this point is 
established, there can be any discussion respecting the 
others. This is a vicious circle. In the sciences a 
system is not considered as established until there are 
no facts that contradict it. Is not infallibility amenable 
to the same law ? And if errors are imputed to it, must 
it be content to repeat, ‘I cannot be mistaken?’ No; 
it will have to say, ‘I was not mistaken, and to prove it. 

Generalizations cannot found a system; their only 
value is what they derive from facts. 


II. 


God, we are told, having given Christianity to man, 
must have established an infallible authority to guard 
and interpret it. 

God must! This is one of the generalizations to 
which we referred. What is it worth? The question 
can only be answered by facts; and the facts are, that 
there are a whole host of things of which we might 
say with quite as much appearance of reason, God must 


have done them,—and yet He has not. 
H 
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But it is said, Christ promised the Church that He 
would be with her to the end of time. ven if it were 
proved that the Church of which He spoke were the 
Roman Church, we should answer, that there are many 
other promises in the Scriptures of which the meaning 
can only be determined by the facts. ‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, Christ said, 
‘there am I in the midst of them’ Shall you, there- 
fore, believe in the infallibility of those two or three ? 
‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do,’ 
Shall you, therefore, believe that every prayer so made 
is answered? Certainly not. Why? Because the 
facts say no. And what should you think of a man 
who said, ‘ The promise is here ; I stick to that; things 
must certainly come to pass accordingly ?? You would 
repeat, that he must look at the facts. Therefore the 
facts alone can determine the meaning of the promises 
made to the Church; therefore her infallibility can only 
be proved by the truth of all her teachings; therefore 
she cannot refuse to justify them; and yet it is, on the 
contrary, in order that she may not have to justify 
them—in order that she may cause to be accepted in 
the gross those that our age, no, not even the faithful 
in our age, would ever really accept if presented one 
at a time—that the dogma of infallibility has lately 
been insisted upon with so much boldness and pre- 
cision. 

if 

Thus we have, on the one hand, efforts of every kind, 
so that the Roman system may not startle freedom, 
and, on the other, an incessant labour to complete and 
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strengthen that system,—such is the present state of 
affairs. 

Three classes of men are at work. 

The first devote themselves to the former part of the 
task: reassuring and lulling the universal instinet of 
hberty. | 

The second undertake the latter part: establishing 
the system firmly, and presenting it to the world as a 
law at once logical and divine. 

The third, who are very numerous, play the two 
parts alternately—liberal or Ultramontane—according 
to circumstances, preaching despotism in the name of 
liberty, and liberty as being only able to flourish under 
the protection of despotism, and so mixing up words 
and things, that one is sometimes tempted to ask 
whether it is all a dream. 

All, at the same time, are agreed to make the most 
of the idea of the religious, moral, and social necessity 
of the system of authority—a necessity, they say, which 
was never more evident than now. Do not object the 
superior religious and moral spirit of the Protestant 
nations, and their magnificent social development. M. 
Nicolas will tell you that Protestantism ‘has abdicated 
all grand civilising influence. He will even tell you 
whence this chiefly springs: it is because the Protest- 
ants do not believe in transubstantiation. 

Nevertheless, when looked at in its generality, the 
argument may seem attractive. When unbelief, im- 
morality, and anarchy threaten to overwhelm every- 
thing, is it not necessary that some constantly visible 
authority should oppose a bulwark to the invasion ? 
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The first point requiring examination would be, 
whether Catholicism is that bulwark, and whether it 
has the means of being so. We shall return to this. 
But even if it were, the question of fact remains. This 
is still the God must of a few pages back. When you 
have satisfactorily proved that a visible authority is 
necessary to the maintenance of truth, and, through the 
truth, to the maintenance of moral order in all things, 
shall you have proved that God has actually so estab- 
lished it? All that you say of error might be said of 
evil itself, considered independently of error. ‘ Man is 
prone to sin; his conscience is at every moment power- 
less to prevent him from falling into it. He needs 
something besides, therefore. He needs an authority 
to restrain him; an authority present, visible, and in- 
fallibly efficacious. In the meantime that authority 
does not exist. 

And observe, also, how easy it would be in this ques- 
tion of evil to find an argument against the pretended 
Biblical foundation of Roman authority. 

The words of Jesus are often quoted against us : ‘The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it;’ but see how 
arbitrarily the sense of the passage is restricted. ell, 
the gates of hell, refers evidently to evil, to the kingdom 
of evil, of corruption, of crime, quite as much as to that 
of error. Now, all historians admit that there have 
been periods of fearful corruption in the Roman Church ; 
a whole library might be filled with what they have 
written on the subject. The gates of hell, therefore, did 
prevail very considerably against her morality. But if 
one half of the prophecy has thus proved inapplicable, 
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how can any one pretend that the other half is ap- 
plicable, and that that other half has been fulfilled, is 
fulfilled, and will be fulfilled to the end of time—in 
a word, that the Church must have remained pure of 
error while she was impure in every other respect ? 
The prophecy is one. It should just as much have 
prevented an Alexander vi. from becoming a Pope, as 
prevented him from teaching error when he was one. 
It is a strange system. Drowned in iniquity and 
abuses, the Roman Church has remained the Church, 
the bride of Jesus Christ; had she taught a single 
error, she would have forfeited her position. A Pope 
steeped in crime remains the representative of Jesus 
Christ ; a single error, and he ceases to be so. Do we 
judge thus, with the heart and simple common sense, in 
the ordinary matters of life? Do we not forgive error 
most easily? Do we not regard crime as sealed with 
the divine reprobation? With the Church we are 
condemned to do exactly the reverse. The iniquity 
and abuses are admitted; all possibility of error is 
indignantly denied. It was hell; but then, hell was 
strictly orthodox. 


Ve 


We are told, then, that there is now a greater 
necessity than ever for a visible authority in all matters 
of faith, because error possesses more means of seduc- 
tion than of yore. 

A greater necessity is not a greater proof of right. 
But let us leave the question of right to one side, and 
examine the fact. 
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The fact we often hear translated into these common- 
place words: ‘It is the business of the priests; so 
much the worse for them if they are mistaken, or lead 
us astray.’ 

It is the business of the priests—is not this really, 
even among the most serious and devout Catholics, the 
exact translation of the system into words ? 

The Church presents itself to the world as commis- 
sioned to resolve every question relating to faith, life, 
death, salvation, and eternity. Is such a declaration 
the best means of making those who care for none of 
these things take heed of them? Is it the best means 
of making those who care for them somewhat more, 
study them seriously and fruitfully ? 

To the one class as to the other the dangerous facility 
is offered of not appropriating explicitly, one by one, 
the great truths of the gospel; but of accepting them 
implicitly, in the gross, by the admission of a single 
truth,—the authority of the Church. This does not 
mean, of course, that no Catholic ever will, by an in- 
telligent faith, make those truths his own which are the 
salvation of souls; but the greater number, the great 
mass, will go no further than the implicit faith, than 
that vague state of obedience which, when once you 
have willinely entered into it, becomes the most con- 
venient and deepest of slumbers. 

Now this slumber had never been so much recom- 
mended, so zealously preached by the Church, as at the 
present time. The great fear of the Church is lest that 
should be discussed which has no other foundation than 
her word ; and, to prevent this, she condemns you to 
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accept the fundamental truths of Christianity merely as 
the silent consequences of the central dogma of autho- 
rity. See what was done in other days by the Bossuets 
and the Bourdaloues. They also, no doubt, preached ° 
the authority of the Church; but how far they were 
from making of the doctrine what is made of it now! 
How far they were from saying, ‘Only believe in the 
Church, and you will derive from that faith alone 
the merit of believing in all the truths of the Gospel.’ 
How they stirred up those who might be tempted to 
take this view, and to leave to the Church the care of 
believing for them! What Protestant preacher has 
ever insisted more strongly on the necessity of a per- 
sonal faith, that should be real, and make every truth 
its own? It is a contradiction, no doubt, for it is 
evident that the labour to be undergone in order to 
acquire such a faith, is, whatever may be the term 
applied to it, inquiry; but it is a contradiction that 
honours the preachers, for it shows them to us as 
superior to their Church, and as setting right, as Chris- 
tians, the error they proclaimed as priests. 

Their Church, moreover, was not then, even as re- 
presented by greatly inferior men, what it has since 
become. She said much less distinctly, ‘ Believe in 
me, and that will suffice. If in her dealings with the 
Protestants she asserted herself harshly and pitilessly, 
she did not, in her dealings with her own people, assert 
herself as the principal object of faith. She certainly 
said to them,‘ You must take me as your guide and 
sovereign mistress ;’ but she did not seat herself, as 
she now does, on the altar, demanding obedience and 
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homage, and just extending, when she happens to think 
of it, some of that obedience and homage to Christ and 
to God. To-day you may hear sermons everywhere, in 
which the word ‘Church’ would infallibly be taken by 
a heathen as the name of the chief divinity among the 
Christians. The last lectures of the Pére Félix at Notre 
Dame were a striking instance, among many others, of 
this worship. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONSEQUENCES AS REGARDS THE PAST, 


I. 


T is another great novelty, that the deification of the 

Church is not preached only on religious grounds, 

but also, and we might say specially, on social grounds. 

The same tactics are employed in the latter field that 
were employed in the former. 

First, the past is arranged with a view to the ideas 
and the needs of the present. All, it is said, that we 
are seeking through turmoil and trials, had been be- 
stowed by the Church on the faithful and happy people 
of the Middle Ages. Those ages were, as we have seen, 
a golden age in religion; they were no less a golden 
age in politics, in civilisation, and in everything. 

Let us set to one side in this picture all that is mere 
extravagance, and blind rebellion against history and 
common sense; let us see what has been said by a 
more serious historian, and since copied by many others. 
‘In those ages which are called barbarous, wrote 
_Lamennais in 1817, ‘ Christianity (Catholicism) had 
strengthened and tempered the government, established 
true social relations, purified morals, and often supplied 


the place of laws. . . . Thanks to the empire which it 
121 
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exercised over ideas, and yet more over hearts, man 


became sacred for man. . . . Subject to the immutable 
laws of duty, actions as well as thoughts tended as a 
whole to the common good. . . . The established beliefs 


acting simultaneously on governments and nations, 
society found itself ruled by an infinite power of love.’ 

One question—a single one—would perhaps be the 
best answer to make to this: How should you like to 
live in that earthly paradise? How should you lke 
to live under that ‘infinite power of love, instead of 
under the laws which the Revolution, as you say, which 
means hell, has given to modern society ? 

But let us look at the matter a little closer. 

In the first place, we must not allow those things to 
be called benefits of Catholicism, of the Church, which 
spring directly and evidently from Christianity itself— 
from its doctrines, its spirit, its divine influence. The 
gates of hell never prevailed against the Church so 
entirely that she retained absolutely no trace of truth 
and holiness. 

And having said this, instead of admiring what 
Catholicism did in those times as the depository of 
that great and holy power, the Gospel, we shall ask, 
Why did it do so lttle? Why did society in the 
Middle Ages reflect so little of the superiority of Chris- 
tianity over the heathen religions? Why was civilisa- 
tion in so many things, either scarcely equal, or inferior 
to the civilisation of pagan Rome? To paint the latter, 
you show us all the abominations you can discover in 
the days of the decline ; to paint the Catholic ages, you 
represent as admirable advances all that rose a little 
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above the common level of iniquity. And those ad- 
vances, too, see how they are proved. If only some 
obscure council, some Pope, or bishop, or monk, ex- 
pressed a good and beautiful idea, it is immediately 
assumed that the idea was realized, took root, and 
became the law of the Church and of Europe. It is 
thus that people come to assert, like Lamennais, that 
‘man became sacred for man ; when never, on the con- 
trary, had human life been held more cheap; when 
never had executions and massacres been ordered with 
less compunction, ordered frequently, as we must not 
forget, by the Church. We are told of a few measures 
adopted to mitigate particular cruelties of slavery ; but 
slavery as an institution remained, and the Church had 
her slaves as well as lords and kings. We are told of 
a few religious laws, having for their object to mitigate 
the fury of public cr private wars ; but these very laws 
are the best proof of the wide-spread disorder which 
Catholicism had not prevented. All those lords whose 
lives consisted in fighting and rapine were Catholics, 
and often fervent Catholics; and if this were a con- 
troversial essay, we should certainly have a right to say 
that if the Church, on the one hand, made some efforts 
to civilise those terrible men, nothing, on the other hand, 
could be more calculated to keep them in their bar- 
barism than the pardons so easily granted for all acts 
of violence and crime. We are referred to a few sparse 
cases in which long and heavy penances were inflicted, 
almost always for crimes committed against the Church, 
or against her ministers; but, in the ordinary course of 
things, the pardon was certain, the expiation almost 
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null; and in this lamentable corruption of the con- 
science, what remained of Christianity as an element of 
civilisation ? 


i. 


It needed, in order to regain its civilising power, that 
great shock which restored it among some nations to its 
primitive purity, and among others, maugre the Church, 
opened civil society at least to its beneficent influence. 
But here denials are showered upon us. All those 
authors we saw above condemning the sixteenth cen- 
tury for having arrested the splendid march of re- 
ligion, we now find them again maintaining that that 
same century arrested a social progress no less ad- 
vanced, and no less beautiful. 

‘What a spectacle Europe would have presented,’ 
says M. Nicolas, ‘if this civilisation had continued 
till our own day, and had received its accomplishment 
under the influence of that law! But heaven, or 
rather hell, did not allow earth to enjoy this happi- 
ness. At the very moment when this Catholic civi- 
lisation was emerging, rich and fruitful, from the bosom 
of the Church, Protestantism appeared, and all was 
changed.’ Elsewhere, in considering the consequences, 
he says: ‘The Catholic Church struggled to win the 
world from the darkness in which Protestantism was 
re-enfolding it, and has only succeeded, by dint of 
learning and right reason, no less than of holiness, in 
steadying the march of civilisation.’ 

It is quite possible that we may find the solution of 
this enigma—for it is an enigma to understand how 
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paradox can have been pushed so far—in the follow- 
ing dictum of Lamennais: ‘The human race, in ad- 
vancing towards perfection, was advancing also with 
great strides towards happiness, when suddenly the 
bloody spectre of the sovereignty of the people, called up 
by the Reformation, rose from the grave in which 
Christianity hud laid it’ And the same idea reap- 
pears several times in the writings of M. De Maistre. 
Yes, in the eyes of the champions of Romanism, this 
is certainly the great wrong committed by the sixteenth 
century, by Protestantism, as they say; but, regarded 
in this point of view, Protestantism itself was a result 
rather than a cause; and when these writers accuse 
Protestantism alone, it is only a ruse to dissimulate 
that they are in antagonism with the very principle 
of modern civilisation, and not with Protestantism only. 
In their eyes, the darkness with which the sixteenth 
century has covered the face of the world is the 
eclipsing of that divine right in politics, which was 
so pleasing to the Church, as corresponding to her 
divine right in matters of religion, and as making of 
the throne and the altar two sisters——and two sisters, 
be it well understood, of whom the one should be for 
all time the minister and the servant of the other. In 
the opinion of these men, therefore, winning the world 
from darkness is labouring with all one’s might to 
bring back the old state of things ; and if they cannot 
bring it back such as it was, they bring back as much 
as they can, even by means of that same sovereignty 
of the people which they condemn and execrate. This 
is the key to many strange things that have been seen 
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in our days; this is the mysterious link that has so 
often bound together under our eyes contradictory 
ideas and incompatible tendencies. The simple were 
astonished ; the men of ability in the world sometimes 
allowed themselves to be deceived, and believed in a 
reconciliation between Catholicism and the age; the 
men of ability in the Church pursued their course, 
blessing trees of hberty when required, but, as some 
one said, doing it with poisoned holy water, and hoping 
all the time to see perish, not the tree only—a symbol 
unworthy of much regret—but all that it was supposed 
to represent. 

Thus, in speaking to the age, they utter the words 
progress and liberty more loudly than any one; they 
say that the Church understands that her mission is 
to reign by the people, that her divine right extends 
its hand to the sovereignty of the people, another 
divine right, the sister of the divine right of the 
Church; and then, when their tongue happens to be 
loosed, they speak like Lamennais of the ‘ bloody 
spectre of the sovereignty of the people’ They re- 
present the Church as accepting, as blessing all the 
social advances resulting from that great principle; 
they turn history upside down to show that the 
Church has always desired, always blessed those ad- 
vances, always assisted in the emancipation from 
which they proceed; and when their tongue happens 
to be loosed, they tell you, like Lamennais, that the 
best thing which Christianity has done here below 
was laying that same spectre of the sovereignty of the 
people. <A great calumny, undoubtedly, on Christianity, 
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which has raised the dignity of man so high, so ad- 
mirably established the foundations of true equality, 
so evidently meant to be not only the religion of all, 
but the religion, the birthright, the glory, and the life 
of each. But what does it matter to these advocates 
of the Church what Christianity is in itself? It is, 
it shall be, it must be what the Church requires; and 
as the Church requires, according to circumstances, that 
it should be this, that, and the other, the foundation of 
divine right, or the foundation of the sovereignty of the 
people, we may expect every possible definition; but 
let us always remember that the only definition which 
is real, and in accordance with the mind of the Church, 
is the definition of Lamennais, of De Maistre, and of 
the Syllabus. 


iM ar 


But to return. 

Let us see by what feats of dexterity these people 
pretend to justify the singular assertion, that the 
Church at the beginning of the sixteenth century was 
‘on the point of pouring out all her benefits on the 
minds of men and on society. We are quoting from 
the Bishop of Annecy. 

First, they seize upon all that the general movement 
had already produced, and place it to the credit of the 
Church, making it fit as best they can into that grand 
Catholic unity which was about, as we are assured, to 
show of what it was capable. This is as if a prince, 
in reckoning up his forces, were to include among the 
number the rebels as well as those who remained loyal. 
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We do not mean, of course, that all those awakened 
intellects already entertained the thought of breaking 
down the walls of the Church. Luther himself at the 
beginning had no such idea. But when a powerful 
principle is at work, what does the intention signify ? 
Every one goes, even against his will, whither the 
principle leads him; and the conclusion was to show 
pretty plainly whither led the Renaissance. But no. 
According to our authors, unity was complete and 
intact; the army had but one heart, one soul; the 
Church was at the head, ready to rush through modern 
times, and conquer them by the might of incalculable 
benefits. ‘It was the time,’ says Balmes, ‘when the 
European nations, reaping at last the fruits of unspeak- 
able efforts, presented themselves to the world full of 
energy and splendour.’ ... Then comes a picture of 
the discoveries made, a list of the eminent men,—Vasco 
di Gama, Columbus, Cortes, Magellan, Don John of 
Austria, and Erasmus also, who must be rather sur- 
prised to see himself thus set among the pillars of 
the Church. And unity pervading everything—unity 
among kings, unity among peoples, unity powerful, 
unity magnificently fruitful. This last, as we may 
observe in passing, is a point that requires demonstra- 
tion, for fruitfulness is rather an attribute of strife. 

But, fruitful or not, where was this magnificent poli- 
tical and social unity, ready, as we are told, to place itself 
at the service of the Church? If all that is meant is 
that kings were ready, notwithstanding their endless 
wars, to persecute in one and the same spirit those 
whom the Church marked out for their hatred, why 
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that is unquestionably true. The smoke of German, 
French, Spanish, English, and other fagots rose above 
the smoke of battles, and rejoiced the hearts of the 
Popes. But the battles went on. I see in 1525 the 
king of France at Madrid, a prisoner of the king of 
Spain. I see in 1527 Rome itself sacked by the troops 
of Charles v. I see the three great Catholic powers, 
Spain, France, and Austria, notwithstanding a peace 
twenty times sworn, have twenty times recourse to 
arms, always more or less at the instigation of the 
Popes. I see from 1545 to 1563 innumerable political 
rivalries round the Council of Trent, and the Council 
itself revealed, on a great many questions, a state of 
utter disagreement between the Church and nearly all 
the countries of Europe. You say that the Reformation 
broke up Catholic unity; say, rather, that it contributed 
powerfully to its formation, and that though it may 
have diminished its extent, inasmuch as several states 
withdrew altogether, yet it compelled it to concen- 
trate itself, to grow more compact, and to be, in fine, 
much more real than before. 

The Reformation, therefore, furnished Catholic unity 
with the means and the opportunity of signalizing 
itself, in the countries that had remained faithful, by 
those social benefits which it had in reserve, as we are 
told, even before the sixteenth century. If it had 
only retained its empire in a few insignificant states, 
it might be urged that so great a power had no room 
to move freely, and that this was the cause of its sterility. 
But those countries that remained faithful, the fields 
which Catholicism had the opportunity of working and 
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making fruitful, were,—we will not, if you like, speak 
of France, where the bad seed sown by the Reforma- 
tion has always sprung up more or less ——were Italy, 
and Austria, and Spain, and beyond the seas all the 
Spanish empire not only governed, but created by 
Catholicism. What has it done for those countries ? 
What progress has it—we will not say made them, but 
—suffered them to accomplish? In what position, after 
three centuries, were those in which modern life had 
not forced some slight entrance? Who, in drawing up 
a statement of the condition of the various nations, 
could have helped placing these last, and have helped 
assigning the rearmost places to the most Catholic, 
including Rome? Social development, material deve- 
lopment, all were in a state of profound torpor; and 
faith itself—to the maintenance of which all had been 
sacrificed—faith slumbered like everything else, in the 
midst of miserable practices that grieved and provoked 
all who, in other Catholic countries, possessed any 
enlightened or serious piety. 


IV. 


It is of such that we would now ask, whether the 
tree has not superabundantly shown by its fruits what it 
was and what itis. But, above all, we would ask them 
to judge for themselves, with their reason, their con- 
science, and their heart, as so many people used to 
do before the present fever. Zhen the decay of the 
Catholic states was admitted ; those who imagined 
they should find at Rome arguments in favour of 
Catholicism were dissuaded from undertaking the 
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journey ; they were not taught the art of finding 
favourable arguments everywhere. Let not the men, 
therefore, to whom we appeal, go and seek counsel 
from the advocates to whom Catholicism has entrusted 
her cause in these latter times; they would return 
with their mouths full of those affirmations, those 
denials, those sophistries, with which the new arsenal 
is ceaselessly supplied. They would be taught to repeat, 
and even, perhaps, to believe—this has been seen— 
that the countries of which we spoke were enlightened, 
well governed, rich, contented, happy, or that, if they 
were not so, they were none the less rich and happy 
in that they possessed the true faith. Material pros- 
perity may be all very well for those unhappy heretics, 
who will pay for it in hell; but as for the Church’s 
children, what can they desire more than to sleep 
under her wings, bestowing their goods upon her, if 
they have any, and if they have none, begging at the 
doors of her convents ? 

Does this mean that we pretend to measure the 
value of a religion by the material prosperity of those 
who profess it? The value of a religion—no; but the 
value of a Church, the value of the social institutions 
which she maintains and perpetuates—yes. Neverthe- 
less, the value of the religion is as the value of the 
Church, and in substance it is always the religion 
itself that must be judged by its social as well as its 
moral results. Look, for instance, at mendicity, to 
which we have just alluded. The Catholic countries 
did nothing to suppress that plague; their charitable 
institutions nearly all tended even to foster it. Why ? 
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First, because the mendicant orders imparted to poverty 
a kind of mystical consecration, making it not only a 
profession like any other, but a profession holier than 
any other, and an indispensable part of the religious 
organization ; then, because almsgiving had a very 1m- 
portant part to play, not only as an act of charity, 
but as an expiation for sin, and, in some sort, as a 
purchasing of heaven. Catholicism and its doctrines 
must, therefore, unquestionably be held accountable 
for the fact that those fertile lands are covered with 
beggars, and, moreover, badly cultivated and badly 
worked by a population in whom everything conspires 
to foster idleness. Catholicism is also indirectly on its 
trial, when we see, on the other hand, in countries far 
less favoured by nature, a very different amount of 
wellbeing and happiness. And what we have just said 
respecting those two Catholic ideas—the reputed holi- 
ness of mendicity, and the purchase of heaven by alms- 
givine—might be repeated of many others. We might 
show, without any difficulty, how all that is politically 
or socially blameworthy in the Catholic states, is inti- 
mately bound up with something in the doctrine or 
morality of the Church: we have, indeed, in the course 
of our remarks, already come across many facts that 
might naturally be considered from this point of view. 
Thus, within the limits just established, we say 
plainly : Yes, social prosperity 1s an argument of great 
weight in favour of a religion. This argument may not 
always retain its force; a pure and holy Church may, 
in the first days of its existence, or in times of perse- 
cution, consist only of men poor and of low degree. 
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But of course we are now speaking of one that has 
had the time and the means of developing its influ- 
ence, and of showing by earthly benefits what it is 
worth as the teacher of a people. That prosperity 
should be attended by dangers, and have a tendency 
to attach souls to earth, and to make them forget 
heaven—of that there can be no doubt; but this is 
a different question. Let us not wander from the first ; 
and I repeat, that a religion that has been found want- 
ing socially, is open to grave suspicion. 

We may observe, moreover, that in these latter years 
it is often Catholicism itself that has compelled its 
adversaries to join issue on this inferior ground. It 
affected not to fear the battle, and rushed into it, 
according to custom, with all the more boldness that 
it really felt itself to be weak. How was it possible 
to help replying? When it drew those fantastic pic- 
tures, of which we have already given a few specimens, 
above, how was it possible not to draw the true 
picture of what those nations who threw off its yoke 
have been, and now are? When it set itself, on the 
contrary, to praise modern progress, claiming it at 
the same time for its own, how was it possible to 
help showing what was and is the condition of the 
countries that really belong to it? It has persisted. 
Its books, its newspapers are full of such polemics; 
and when we renew our denials, when our facts reappear 
in all their crushing power, then it shifts its ground, 
and we are described as men who dishonour religion, 
by judging it according to the amount of material 
prosperity which it bestows or promises. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONSEQUENCES FORETOLD. 


ib. 


HE same argument in a different form is, however, 

reproduced without scruple in the same books 

and the same newspapers. This is when Catholicism 

is recommended in the name of fear, as alone capable 

of closing ‘the abyss of revolutions, and of restoring 
to human affairs the stability they no longer possess. 

We smiled a moment ago when a Spaniard said this: 
we might smile just as much when it is said by an 
Italian, a Frenchman, an American Catholic, or any 
child of the Roman Church in a country where that 
Church has undertaken to preserve order. 

We are told, ‘But it is in those countries especially 
that revolution has made its greatest efforts.’ 

Perhaps; but it was also there that your pretended 
safeguards were most firmly established. Not only 
had Catholicism power in its hand, it had a super- 
abundance of time to mould the minds, and hearts, 
and institutions—everything. It had laboured during 
centuries to make the ground firm beneath it; and, 
behold, it is chiefly there that the ground turns out 
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Yes, of course, if no earthquake had ever come to 
shake them, those old fortifications might have stood 
for an indefinite period. If you set yourselves to trace 
the ideal picture of a country where Rome holds sove- 
reign sway, doubtless a profound ideal peace will reign 
there. There will be no differences between the State 
and the Church, for the Church will be paramount and 
rule over all; no quarrels between the government and 
its subjects, for the Church has ordained that when 
once the government is under its thumb, the govern- 
ment must be obeyed like itself, like God; no danger- 
ous ideas, for those who might conceive them would 
submit them to the judgment of the Church, and if, to 
suppose an impossible case, they attempted to publish 
them, they would be stopped with a word. And, again, 
there would be ‘no reason whatever why this admirable 
state of things should not last eternally. 

In all this, two things are unfortunately forgotten. 

First, that every absolute government, whether 
political or religious, might say as much. Give me 
unlimited power, and subjects who never discuss any- 
thing, and I will answer for peace and order to all 
time. 

Secondly, that before giving us this ideal as a 
peremptory argument in favour of Catholicism, it 
ought to be shown that that same Catholicism, when 
struggles did arise, had really vanquished anarchy and 
restored peace. ; 

That it did in every country, and after every revo- 
lution, proclaim that a return to itself was the only 
means of avoiding like troubles; that it did find 
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governments disposed to profit by its proposals, and 
to restore to it enough power to maintain order in its 
own way,—that is not the question. After commo- 
tions, when every one is thirsting for peace and order, it 
is easy to contribute for a time to the apparent settle- 
ment and strengthening of all things. But the ques- 
tion is, Whether a settlement by Catholicism be now 
possible, and if possible, whether desirable? It is a 
question, however, which is now put more clearly than 
ever, for it is especially with a view to this great re- 
establishment of the foundations of the social fabric 
that the Council, as we are told, has been convened. 
The Bull of Convocation, though speaking especially 
of the Church, of its ills, of its privileges, of the re- 
establishment of its power, also refers in several places 
to the other object, the salvation of civil society ; and 
this was the point on which the explanatory pastoral 
letters of the bishops more particularly insisted. They 
had understood that this was the right way to recom- 
mend the Council to a generation whose minds are far 
more engrossed with the things of earth than those of 
heaven. 

Is this great settlement possible, we ask, possible as 
promised—that is to say, durable and real ? 

Let one country, a single one, be pointed out to us 
where Catholicism has not been powerless against those 
evils and those dangers from which it pretends that it 
can save modern society. The point is not, we repeat, 
whether it has protested and struggled, but whether it 
has succeeded. Protest! It spends its life in doing 
that. But that is the part of the weak; a part which 
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may be glorious, but is scarcely so when the protest 
is mean in object and pretentious in form, as is often 
the case with Rome. What, then, can Catholicism do 
against revolutions, when left to its own resources ? 
It has compromised, in the eyes of the people, all 
governments that have placed their reliance upon it, 
and when the storm came, it has been powerless to do 
anything for them. <A proceeding it has often em- 
ployed, in order not to appear to have been conquered, 
is to pass at once without hesitation, without any out- 
ward show of regret, to the side of the victors. The 
victors are perfectly well aware that what it has done 
for them it would do to-morrow for their enemies if 
they were triumphant; but, in the meanwhile, there is 
an outward appearance of cordiality. To palliate these 
shifting tactics, we are told that the Church soars above 
the mutable forms of human politics. Why, yes, you 
soar above all the powers that fall; those that stand 
can, by serving you, have you at their feet if they so 
please. But when their hour comes, you will save 
them no more than you saved others. 

This power of saving, which Catholicism has never 
really possessed, will necessarily grow weaker and 
weaker; for the first condition of a war on equal terms 
is, that both parties should be equally armed. Would it 
be possible, in the nineteenth century, to hold an enemy 
in check with the weapons of the fifteenth? And the 
world of thought has changed even more than the world 
of war. That Catholicism should still be something, is 
owing to the efforts it has made during the last twenty 
years to equip itself somewhat in the modern manner; 
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and we have seen how futile in many cases these efforts 
are. But it is not thus, it is not with borrowed wea- 
pons, fashioned for other hands, that such a battle can 
be gained. 

Consider Catholicism now, if you will, not as in a 
state of war, but simply as existing in the midst of 
modern society. It dwells there like a man compelled 
to live in a country not his own, which he has neither 
the will nor the power to adopt, and in the affairs of 
which he is yet desirous of taking a part. Now pliant, 
now haughty, now fawning; now defying those customs 
that he does not like; one day obedient to the laws, 
another day in open rebellion; either proclaiming or 
hiding, as circumstances may dictate, his regrets and 
his hopes, but always doing something he should not 
do if he wishes to be taken for a native of the country,— 
such has been, during twenty years, the bearing of the 
old guide who offers to lead the modern generations. 
Is it possible he should—I will not say lead them to the 
goal, but even persuade them that he is leading them 
there? Is it possible that they should not perceive 
that the order and peace which he offers to them, have 
scarcely anything in common with the order and peace 
they require? No, it is not by him that society can be 
re-established on a firm basis. 


II. 


But, as we asked further, even if this re-establish- 
ment by his means were not impossible, would it be 
desirable? The answer to this question might depend 
entirely on facts. We should not say desirable; we 
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should ask, ‘Do the very people who now declare that 
society can only thus be saved, do they all really desire 
to deliver society, including themselves, into the hands 
of Catholicism, into the hands of the Pope ?’ 

See, for instance, those bishops who have taken so 
much trouble to tone down the Syllabus. There are 
some of them, no doubt, whom we may consider as 
entirely agreeing with the Pope, and, consequently, as 
seeking only in such toning down to hide their real 
thoughts; but there are some, also, whose words re- 
vealed, against their will, a very different manner of 
considering the authority of the Church, and its action 
on society. One feels that they have made a selection 
almost freely among the declarations of the Pope; one 
feels that they have left a good many to one side, not 
only as having no chance of acceptance by the modern 
world, but as not being acceptable to themselves, 
Catholics, priests, and bishops though they are. Now 
the Syllabus is a whole; the Syllabus, even indepen- 
dently of the authority it possesses as being the word 
of the Pope, is, as we have shown, Catholicism itself, 
the intimate conjunction of a principle and its conse- 
quences. If it be not this Catholicism that is to save 
society, which is it? Every other is condemned by the 
Pope; every other is the abandonment of a principle. 
And in this sense one might say that even the bishops 
do not desire to see modern society in the hands of 
Catholicism—in the hands of the Pope. See with what 
anxiety many are expecting what the Council may 
ultimately proclaim on this subject! If it leave the 
matter vague, it will in reality have done nothing; if it 
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determine, if it undertake bona fide to cure modern 
plagues, it can scarcely do more than prescribe remedies 
which the patient has already refused. 

And if we looked beyond the clergy, then it would 
be easy to show how few people there are who really 
accept Catholicism, in its actual condition, as the guide 
and guardian of society. 

We should eliminate, first, those who would maintain 
Catholicism for the people, without being willing in any 
way to retain it for themselves. To regard Catholicism 
thus is to have no confidence in it; it is to consider it 
neither as divine nor true, but merely as a means of 
restraining within the bounds of order those who are 
foolish enough to believe it, or too weak to dare to cast 
it off; it is to declare simply that there must be a reli- 
gion for the people, and that this religion is quite good 
enough for them. Generally, too, we find that such 
men, while thinking it quite right that the clergy should 
help them to hold the people in leash, take many pre- 
cautions against the clergy itself. They do not consider 
more than a certain degree of submission as desirable ; 
they insist on measuring the dose of Catholicism that 
may be deemed necessary to keep the masses quiet. 
This, however, has always been done by sovereigns, even 
by those who were, so far as faith was concerned, true 
and good Catholics, and who had at the time no quarrel 
with Rome. Catholicism, as a social element, never 
inspired them with more than a very moderate degree 
of confidence. The same views are held now-a-days by 
many, whether sovereigns or not, who yet speak of 
Catholicism as a mentor required by the social body. 
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We should eliminate, next, all those who recommend 
it without knowing what it is—a very numerous class. 
They have been told that this is the great remedy for 
present ills; and as those ills frighten them, they re- 
peat it, often with the addition of some fine sentence 
from the authors we quoted a short time ago. But 
certainly those authors cannot have given them any 
clear ideas, else why the astonishment into which the 
Syllabus has thrown so many people who thought they 
knew Catholicism? Even since the publication of the 
Syllabus, how many persons have fashioned for them- 
selves a Catholicism qtite different from that which is 
there defined, and defined so clearly! Those who have 
only looked at Catholicism through glasses coloured by 
the bishops, is it really in favour of Catholicism that 
they give their suffrage when they join with the bishops 
in recommending it? They think they are recommend- 
ing a system of liberty, or at least of moderate and 
paternal rule. Is that true? They think the past is 
east off, and the future open to all wisely liberal aspira- 
tions. Is that true? Compel all such to read the 
Syllabus, to read it well with their own eyes, their 
reason, and their conscience ; compel them to consider 
what those rights which the Church arrogates to her- 
self, those duties imposed on the civil authority, would 
— necessarily lead to in practice ; compel them to calculate 
what little might be left of intellectual, scientific, and 
even artistic life, when that ideal of oppression was 
realized in every point, when every one felt obliged 
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never to be, never to run the risk of being, in disagree- 
ment with the Church,—and you will then see whether 
there remain many who still wish to force society to 
be saved by Catholicism. 

Unfortunately, among the men who wish to uphold 
it as a social power, there are many who do not want 
to be enlightened as to what it really is. ‘Let it be, 
these men seem to say,‘ what it will It suits us as 
a whole, and we accept it.’ They stop, therefore, in 
their faith at the point where they can still be sincere ; 
they uphold and recommend, not the Catholic religion, 
but Catholicism, the powerful historical entity which 
the ages have seen reigning under that name. | 

Paganism in its last hours had many friends of this 
kind. They scarcely dared to support it as true; but 
it was the tradition of the empire, its gods were the 
ancestral gods, its ideas and forms pervaded all things. 
Now, what was Christianity doing all the while? It 
was persisting in remaining, above all things, a religion ; 
and, as such, in attacking Paganism as a religion, com- 
pelling it to do battle, not on the vague and uncertain 
eround of memories and ancient rights, but on that of 
truth, where alone legitimate rights can be acquired. 


IV. 


This is what the serious adversaries of Catho- 
licism must now do, this is what they are doing. 
They do not admit that antiquity and possession 
are rights; in religion they recognise no rights but 
those of truth; they hold that everything should be 
judged at the bar of Christianity, —the only legiti- 
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mate arbiter between Churches and systems, the only 
judge of what is done in its name. The frivolous may 
regard them, if they will, as foolishly’ stirring the dry 
bones of forgotten controversies. Those controversies 
are as full of life to-day as they were three, twelve, or 
eighteen centuries ago; for in reality there is only one 
question in debate,—the question which every serious 
and devout spirit must perforce consider,— Where does 
the truth he?’ After that, the social question sinks 
into its right position ; after that, before permitting a 
religion or a Church to influence the things of earth, 
we shall examine into its title to be considered as a 
messenger from heaven ; after that, we shall not-think 
we are entitled to overlook certain errors, because they 
may have done some good, or, at least, if they are for- 
given as regards the past, it is on condition that they 
shall not claim, in the name of the past, to prolong 
their reign indefinitely. Thus the respect for man 
and the respect for truth are united together and 
mutually strenegthened—for truth, Imasmuch as no 
consideration of interest will avail to make us sacrifice 
its rights; for man, inasmuch as we shall not wish to 
lead him even into the paths of order and right, by 
anything that deceives him and is not the truth. 
Christianity conquered Paganism, because Chris- 
tianity was of the spirzt, and the spirit is life. All 
those old institutions, all those prescriptive rights, in 
the name of which Paganism pretended to rule the 
‘world for ever, were a great machine, but were not a 
living reality. What efforts were made by some of 
the best among the pagans to infuse something of life 
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into it! What a victory for Christianity when, even in 
the midst of persecution, the Neo-Platonists set them- 
selves to spiritualize Paganism, seeking for pure and 
living elements under the old forms, and in the old 
divinities! What a confession of weakness on the 
part of a religion once so proud, was the alacrity with 
which she suffered herself to be thus metamorphosed ; 
quite happy, at such a price, to find a few philosophers 
willing to infuse youth into her age, and adopt her 
name! But is there not a similar movement going 
on to-day in the bosom of Catholicism? You might, 
from the writings of Julian in favour of expiring Pagan- 
ism, compose a book singularly like many of those 
published in favour of Catholicism. While the official 
Church has daily less and less of spirit and life in her 
institutions and worship, there are people who set 
themselves to spiritualize, to poetize, surrounding her 
and even penetrating her, where they can, with the 
atmosphere of a purer Christianity. Is this not again 
a denial of real Catholicism? And when these same 
men persist in attacking other Christians for taking a 
shorter path—frankly abandoning forms and embracing 
the spirit—do they know what they are doing ? 

We should wish to say this, not to these latter only, 
but to all those of whom we have spoken, to all who 
only remain in the Roman Church by fashioning for 
themselves a better Catholicism,—better in faith, better 
in worship, better as spiritual food, better as a social 
power. If the age were more clear-sighted, if only it 
attached a little more real interest to religious ques- 
tions, how soon would it compel all these men—the | 
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sincere as well as the cunning—to call things by their 
right names! How soon the question would be raised, 
how clearly and imperatively, between despotism and 
liberty, stagnation and progress, matter and spirit, be- 
tween Catholicism and the Gospel. 

Is a time coming when matters will at last enter into 
this course? Shall we see these questions flooded with 
light, or else, by the indifference of some, and the igno- 
rance or cowardice of others, shall the darkness grow 
and become eternal? God only knows. For our part 
we shall not cease to tear away all disguises. In so 
doing, the Pope has already helped us much; the Pope 
will help us again. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PAPACY CONSIDERED POLITICALLY. 


IE 


N saying that the Pope will help us again to see 
these questions clearly, and to throw light upon 
them, we are not now referring to those Syllabuses 
and Encyclical Letters which have suddenly broken 
through the cunning meshes woven by the apologists 
of the Church; we refer to that movement which the 
Papacy is precipitating, with ever-increasing rapidity 
and boldness, and which is bringing successively to its 
feet all the rights and powers of the Church. 

We have already studied this movement in its 
causes. The time has now come for studying it in 
itself, in the facts already accomplished, in those that 
cannot fail to be accomplished. 

Many men have laboured to rehabilitate Catholicism 
in the eyes of the age; but of these many had no inten- 
tion of labouring for the Pope, at least in the sense that 
everything gained or regained should be his. Many, 
indeed, inclined more and more to separate the cause 
of the Church from that of the Papacy. Whenever 
they came across anything which it was really too 
difficult to defend, they set it down to the Pope, and 
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The movement has proved stronger than they. All 
they have done for the Church has been done in reality 
for its chief. Some still resist. Theirs is lost labour. 
They will have either to rebel, or to follow the example 
of their fellows. 

People have often spoken during these latter years 


-- of the astonishment with which Bossuet, if he were to 


revisit the earth, would regard all that goes on, and 
read all that is now written. Let us leave Bossuet to 
one side. Others among the dead would be quite as 
much astonished as he, and especially the Popes them- 
selves, when they saw the manner in which many 
persons now set to work to defend them. They would 
think themselves dreaming when they saw the pictures 
now drawn of the part they played in history; and 
when they heard the Papacy exalted in the name of 
the modern ideas of progress, liberty, and civilisation, 
they would ask themselves whether they had to do 
with friends or enemies, with history or raillery. 

But why appeal to Popes who are dead? There is 
one now living and speaking; ‘and the astonishment 
which we attributed to his predecessors, do we not see 
it in him? Read those writings of which we have just 
spoken, and afterwards read those that come from Rome, 
and it is impossible but that you will say, ‘ Here are 
people who do not speak the same language; here are 
advocates whom their client hears without understand- 
ing, and whom he only opens his mouth to contradict.’ 
And you wish us to believe that what Pius Ix. now, in 
the nineteenth century, does not understand, and has 
no desire to understand, has been understood, preached, 
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and formed part of the very being of the Papacy, in 
nearly every period of the Church ! 

Shall we take one by one the paradoxes we have 
already exposed, and, after showing their futility as 
regards the Church, refute them again as regards the 
Papacy ? It is here or nowhere that they refute them- 
selves. The Church, an immense body composed of 
different elements, is easier to idealize. You can in 
every age find in her bosom at least one representative 
of every grand and beautiful idea, of every advance 
towards what is good; and if she have not too openly 
thwarted that representative, his honour will redound 
upon herself. When history speaks of the vices of the 
clergy, great virtues will be claimed for them; and as 
the men who practised those virtues have been canon- 
ized, the Church to a certain extent inherits their glory. 
When history points to thousands of useless convents, 
abodes of idleness, of ignorance, and of worse things 
yet, others will be specified which have rendered ser- 
vices to agriculture or letters, and, behold, the Church 
is proclaimed as the mother of the useful arts, the pre- 
server of light through the ages of darkness; and it is 
very fortunate if people do not start from this point to 
declare that no darkness ever obscured the course of her 
reion! But with the Papacy—with the Popes—all this 
is much less easy. If I mention one who was decidedly 
worth nothing at all, will it be any answer to name 
another who was worth more, even much more? Why, 
no; for I shall always be able to reply, that the bad one 
was nevertheless for a time the head of the Church, 
and that the Church, her faith, her administration, her 
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discipline, were therefore for a time—for a long time, 
perhaps—at the mercy of a man worthy of contempt or 
detestation. ot 


II. 


This difficulty, which already weighed heavily on the 
old controversialists, has grown much heavier in our 
own day. With every step taken by the Pope towards 
that kind of deification to which the Church appears to 
have decided to give her consent, the objection founded 
on the badness of certain Popes becomes more legiti- 
mate and more serious. 

On the one hand, it is quite evident that the Papal 
authority cannot depend on the merit or the virtue of 
the man who at any given moment may be seated in the 
so-called Chair of St. Peter; but, on the other hand, if 
you add indefinitely to the glorification, to the deifica- 
tion of that power, you add in the same degree to the 
difficulty of understanding how it can have been held 
by hands criminal or impure. All the authority you 
assign to Pius 1x., and to Pius Ix. idealized, magnified, 
surrounded with a halo of poetry, you condemn yourself 
to maintain that it was similarly exercised and pos- 
sessed by the most detestable Popes. In the days of 
Bossuet they met the difficulty, as well as they could, 
by what was called the edefectrbility of the Apostolic 
See. Holiness, and even truth, might cease for a 
moment to occupy that See; but as the divine pro- 
mises referred to the See itself, and not to the man, 
the See was a guarantee to the Church of the presence 
of Jesus Christ in her midst, of the impossibility of 
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a permanent reign of error or scandal. Rome, it is 
true, had never accepted this explanation; it held, not 
without reason, that this was to reduce the Papacy 
to the proportions of an ordinary sovereignty, which 
may always for a time be exercised by a weak or 
vicious man. But if the Papacy be not this, what is 
it? What, we ask again, is to be made of the bad 
Popes? What becomes of infallibility under their rule ? 
The Papal theologians contented themselves formerly 
with boldly stating their proposition, and left it, when 
once stated, to harmonize as best it could with the 
odious names of certain Popes. But now greater pre- 
cision is indispensable. The advocates of an absolute 
Papacy are no longer all at Rome; many live in coun- 
tries where people know a little history, and have not 
given up making use of it. There the objection be- 
comes formidable, and every advance of the Papacy, 
when viewed in the light of. the history of the Popes, 
becomes for its defenders an additional difficulty. 
Hence has sprung up, in a new form, something very 
sunilar to the edefectibility of Bossuet. 
~ The larger features of the history of the Papacy are 
brought together, and fused into a whole—into an 
abstraction from which all details are eliminated, and 
which, being personified in the man who to-day is 
called the Pope, constitutes him the heir to all the 
rights which that ideal supposes. We no longer hear 
anything about the Apostolic See, a name always awak- 
ening reminiscences of the men who sullied it by 
their vices; we hear about the Papacy, crowned with 
all the good it may have effected—crowned also, and 
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principally, with whatever can be attributed to it in 
order to satisfy modern instincts; and then all these 
crowns are placed upon a head which the old triple 
crown would be far less likely to recommend to the 
respect of the nineteenth century. It is perfectly well 
known that the Pope will only consent to wear the old 
triple crown; that he cares very little for all these 
modern crowns; that he has many a time absolutely 
rejected them; that he wears them somewhat as Louis 
XVI. one day wore the red cap of liberty. But that will 
not prevent his friends from replacing them on his 
head, from supposing that he wears them with joy, and 
as the heirloom of ages. 


< 


pa. 


One of the things most frequently urged in favour of 
the Papacy by this strange Liberalism, is that, during 
the ages of barbarism, it was the permanent represen- 
tative of intellect as opposed to brute force, and con- 
sequently of liberty. 

This consequently is a little too hasty. It would, till 
the last few years, have greatly astonished even the 
friends of the Papacy, who never thought, any more 
than itself, of seeking for its titles in that direction. 
No doubt, if we only consider the matter in a general 
and abstract manner, the man who speaks in the name 
of an idea, in the name of conscience, is, when opposed 
to brute force, the representative of liberty. But there 
are two manners of fulfilling this function, or rather 
there is only one of doing it in reality: it is to claim 
liberty, not for one’s self, only for one’s self, but for 
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all. Did the Popes ever do this? And what a strange 
piece of reasoning! The modern world is told to be 
crateful to them for having been in the Middle Ages 
the representatives of a principle which they have never 
ceased to anathematize except in their own cause. I 
claim liberty for myself, for my conscience; I am shown 
the Popes claiming it—for themselves ; and then I am 
told I must bless them for having conquered from brute 
force, from the civil power, a right which they have 
never extended to their own children, and never allowed 
to any one. I am told that, at any rate, the merit of 
maintaining its tradition is theirs. But that tradition, 
we say again, they curse as one of their greatest ene- 
mies; they only recognise it by the name of rebellion, 
and impiety. Is this not a disavowal? Is it not to 
disclaim the honour men seek to thrust upon them, of 
having taught the world what is independence of the 
mind and conscience ? 

The Papacy desiring liberty! Why, yes; but only 
so that one voice might make itself heard among men, 
a sovereign voice, silencing for ever all speech, and all 
thought but its own. It claimed liberty, but only as 
it claims it now. ‘The Church, so the Syllabus says 
(Art. 19), ‘is a true and perfect society, entirely free.’ 

Fine words, but in reality a word-jugele. 

For, in the first place, this is always understood: the 
Church is the clergy, and the clergy, much more now 
than in the days of Gregory vil. or Innocent IIL, is the 
Pope. Neither the Encyclical, nor the Syllabus says 
a word of any right recognised as belonging, or extended 
to the Church, to the body of the Church, to that society 
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which the Pope begins by declaring to be true and 
perfect. Such words, therefore, only mean—and this 
also is understood—that she has a regular government, 
perfectly organized, and that that government is free. 
But in politics a free government would mean the 
government of a free country. Here, then, is the great 
sophistry, if indeed it be sophistry, and not sheer bold- 
ness in playing thus openly with things and men. The 
liberty of the Church is the liberty of its head to exer- 
cise, without hindrance or control, all the rights he may 
declare to be the rights of the Church. The liberty of 
the Church is, that the Pope should be free, in the name 
of the Church, and ever more and more in his own 
name, to settle matters of faith, to impose his teaching 
on all, even, if necessary, by constraint (Syllabus, Art. 
24), and temporal punishment. The liberty of the 
Church is, that the Pope should be free, not only not 
to suffer any Church to exist beside his own (Syllabus, 
Art. 77), but to stifle in his own (Art. 15) any striving 
after free and individual faith. The lberty of the 
Church is, moreover, that all education should be free 
to pass entirely into the hands of the priests (Art. 45). 
It is, again, that the Pope should be free to legislate in 
a sovereion manner (Arts. 68 and 69) on all matters 
relating to marriage—the central point of civil lfe,—to 
maintain for an indefinite period (Art. 43) the Concor- 
dats that have recognised his rights, and, above all, as 
we have already seen, to require of every Christian 
sovereion that he should place his authority, his 
soldiers, his own person, at the service of all these 
liberties. Let a single one of them be violated, and, if 
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the offending government be one against which men 
dare to lift up their voice, there will rise from one end 
of the Church to the other, from the lowest curate to the 
supreme head, a cry of indignation, of desolation, and 
of horror. A newspaper lately amused its readers by 
collecting from the Allocutions, and Encyclicals of Pius 
Ix. a host of passages from which it will only be pos- 
sible to conclude, a few centuries hence, that a horrible 
persecution has been ravaging the Church. You might 
imagine that it was under Diocletian or Nero; and, 
indeed, it may be observed that never in those heroic 
days were such sentences written. Let us hope, for the 
honour of Pius 1x., that if he had really to undergo 
martyrdom, he would speak with greater simplicity ; 
but, for the moment, we feel in his words, and the 
words that proceed from all those indignant, violent, 
and noisy lips, much more the feverish passion of a 
party, than the steady conviction of right, or the holy 
ardour of duty. 

Thus the liberty of the Church is the liberty of its 
head to claim, in the name of Heaven, and to exercise, 
by all earthly means, over souls, bodies, peoples, and 
princes, the most absolute despotism. It is the abroga- 
tion of all rights, the absorption of the individual into 
that ideal being, the Church, which alone is free, but at 
the price of the liberty of all. 


IV. 


And observe, on this latter point, a painful analogy 
between the Catholic principle and that of Socialism. 
There is even more than an analogy; and when the 
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Syllabus ranks Socialism among the ‘ pestilential inven- 
tions’ of this age, it authorizes us to qualify in very 
severe terms a system by which the individual is just 
as much annihilated religiously, as by Socialism he is 
annihilated socially. Socialism assigns to each, in the 
name of society, his place and his task ; Romanism 
assigns to each, in the name of the Church, his faith 
and his conscience, which are the faith and conscience 
of the Church. It’ speaks in the name of God, cer- 
tainly; but Socialism speaks in the name of equality 
and justice, which, in its way, is also speaking in the 
name of God. Under these grand words one thing 
alone is true in Catholicism as in Socialism, it is that 
the individual is made a slave in the name of the 
liberty of all, and absorbed in the name of unity. 
Examine this painful idea where the Church has 
been able to realize it. What is a religious order, 
what, in particular, is the great regiment of the Jesuits, 
if not the image of what the world would be if the 
Roman ideal were everywhere to become a reality ? 
The general of the Jesuits may repeat proudly, Sint ut 
sunt, aut non sint; but what is every one of them, what 
is the general himself, considered as an individual, as a 
member of the Order? Not even a unit in a number. 
A unit has its own proper value. The Jesuit is the 
man of his Order; it is the Order that acts through 
him, thinks in him, lives in him; it is the Order that 
stands in the place of his reason, his conscience, his 
soul, his whole being; and the more the Order is free, 
free to be faithful to its principles, free to put them in 
practice, the more the individual will be annihilated. 
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Such is the Church of Rome. If the liberty which her 
chief claims for her could ever be completely attained, 
if even, when the laws give her that liberty, custom did 
not deprive her of it more or less, Catholicity would 
be literally a convent. 

And we see that princes, even when very Catholic, 
have never mistaken the character of that liberty which 
the Popes claimed for the Church. When, in our own 
day, the Emperor of Austria signed the famous Con- 
cordat, which he has since been compelled to tear in 
pieces, he did what none of his predecessors, what no 
European king, had ever done, even in the so-called ages 
of faith. More than one, no doubt, had been forced to 
submit to worse conditions ; but to consent freely, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, to such an abdi- 
cation, was perhaps worse than to go and shiver in the 
eleventh century in the ditches of Canossa. Not that 
we can approve—very far from it—all the reasons that 
may have induced princes to refuse to the Popes the 
liberty so persistently claimed. We know that they 
often did so that they might keep the Church in their 
power, and dispose of its dignities and of its riches; 
we are not far from thinking, with M. De Maistre, that 
the leberties of the Gallican Church consisted in a great 
measure of subservience to royalty. But M. De Maistre 
only sees this side of the question, and he is wrong. 
You may show that the kings who strove against the 
Popes were often despotic, and often grasping ; but the 
support they received from so many men of enlighten- 
ment and piety, and generally from the national senti- 
ment, will always show that they were, from another 
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point of view, the champions of liberty, the organs of 
that permanent protest which we have come across in 
so many forms. The peoples were with them; and if 
it had not been for excommunication, then a terrible 
engine, the peoples would never in this quarrel have 
abandoned their cause. Then if some bad princes 
quarrelled with the Popes, let us not forget that good 
ones did so also very often; and all the more seriously 
that they were not, like the bad, ready to yield, on 
account of some immoral favour, some gift at the ex- 
pense of others, such as the Papacy has so frequently 
accorded. Of all the kings of the Middle Ages, the one 
who strove against it with the most perseverance and 
energy, though without violence, was Louis Ix—sSaint 
Louis. One asks one’s self, whether Rome canonized 
him for his virtues, or whether she did not rather seek, 
in canonizing him, to make men forget that he had ever 
opposed her. 


WG 


‘Let us imagine, says M. de Falloux, ‘ what would 
have become of liberty, the daughter of the Church, 
and the mother of civilisation, if, in the struggles of 
the Middle Ages, the sovereignty of force had not, after 
every one of its successes, been met by the sovereignty 
of mind.’ 

Let us imagine, first, if we can, a more complete state 
of oppression than that which weighed on the peoples 
in the Middle Ages. We are asked what would have 
become of liberty : we ask where liberty was. We have 
already asked it. We have been answered by purely 
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fantastic descriptions ; and history replies by the picture 
of a state of things which would have shocked the old 
pagans. Does this mean that the Papacy never inter- 
fered in favour of justice, in opposition to brute force ? 
No; but this is what we say: As a matter of fact, it 
seldom played this fine part; of which, indeed, it was 
but little capable. 

We say it has rarely played this part. How many 
Popes under whom we cannot discover the trace of any 
attempt of the kind! The peoples are penned up under 
their innumerable masters; their lands, their blood, the 
fruits of their toil, all belong to the prince, or to whom- 
soever the prince has made them over. Such is the 
public law of Europe. The Papacy accepts and prac- 
tises it. A few Popes condemn certain excesses of the 
prevalent despotism—sometimes bravely and nobly. 
All honour to them! MHonour to Christ, who gave 
them the grace not entirely to forget the engagement 
they had taken when they proclaimed themselves His 
vicars. But how often, unfortunately, when we look 
at the matter a little closely, do we find that these 
great acts had very human motives! That monarch, 
whose people the Pope supports in their grievances— 
you may be pretty sure that the Pope has some personal 
complaint against him. His great error probably is, 
that he has not known how to keep on good terms with 
Rome. Let him approach humbly, let him flatter, and 
all will be permitted to him. If he be meditating some 
conquest, he has only to do homage for it beforehand 
to the Pope, and the Pope will recognise it beforehand 
as his legitimate possession. The first aim and object 
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of the Papacy in the Middle Ages was to be recognised 
as the mistress of the world and of empires. If an 
occasion presents itself of confirming’ this right by its 
exercise, the right will always be exercised in favour of 
whoever has made the appeal to Papal authority. Have 
we not seen in our day a Pope recognising the Emperor 
of Russia’s right to the sovereignty of Poland? That 
was in 1832. Threatened en the one side by an Aus- 
trian, and on the other by a French invasion, Gregory 
xvi. had secretly accepted the offer of a Russian army 
to protect him against both; the brief to the Polish 
bishops was, as has since been ascertained, the price 
exacted by Russia. The brief was published, and at 
first Europe could not believe its eyes. Really there 
seemed room to doubt whether the document emanated 
from St. Petersburgh or from Rome. In the very first 
lines the Emperor is spoken of as the legitimate, the 
only sovereien of Poland. There is no longer a nation ; 
the defenders of the nationality are prophets of lies, 
whose wickedness and perfidy must at last be unmasked. 
There must be submission, therefore, absolute submis- 
sion. Thus spoke Gregory xv1, and the official journal 
of Rome henceforth only spoke of the insurgent Poles 
as of a band of brigands. One hopes that the heart of 
the Pope bled; but, if so, there is all the more reason 
for saying that there is nothing that cannot be bought 
at Rome. And such has been for centuries the unani- 
mous opinion of Europe. 

If the Papacy has thundered against some usurpa- 
tions, how many has it not sanctioned! If it has put 
an end to some wars, how many has it not kindled and 
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fanned! If it has curbed the violence of a few princes, 
how many, no better, has it not left in peace, or caressed, 
or praised! If, for instance, it has opposed such or such 
a divorce, how many has it not sanctioned, or even 
ordered, which were just as repugnant to morality! 
Even that of Henry vu, as is now known, had been 
promised, the instruments had been drawn up, and the 
real motive of that heroic resistance, for which the 
Popes have been so much praised, was the fear of 
Charles v. The Papacy, in its dealings with princes, 
has scarcely ever been what the supreme authority in a 
Christian Church should have been. Towards the weak 
it has been despotic and arrogant ; towards the strong, 
accommodating and even humble. Scarcely ever has 
it shown that serene dignity, that equality of measure, 
which, for the honour of the religion of Christ, one 
would have wished to see in the representative of 
Christianity. There has been weak compliance again 
in its dealings with crowned immorality, whenever the 
crown inclined before the tiara. We know to what 
queen the golden rose, freighted with the blessing of 
the Pope, was lately sent. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE PAPACY MORALLY CONSIDERED, 


I. 


N all these points, and on many others, the Catholic 
ages showed far more intelligence, and judged far 

more severely, than the Catholics of to-day. They had, 
in the midst of all their ignorances, a just sentiment of 
what the Papacy ought to have been; they entertained 
no illusion respecting the distance that separated the 
reality from the ideal. It took a long time, a very 
long time, before Catholic historians set themselves to 
paint with their present colours. So far from repre- 
senting the Papacy as having always held firm, and 
uplifted the standard of justice and humanity, it was 
customary to lament that it had so constantly taken 
a part in earthly quarrels, and introduced into those 
quarrels so many elements that were miserably human. 
The Middle Ages knelt before the Pope, but stood 
erect before the man. They did not dispute his cha- 
racter as the Vicar of Christ, but they liked to cite 
him to appear before the tribunal of that same Christ, 
the Judge of all. And one is astonished to see how 
the notion of liberty reappears in the popular judg- 
ments on the demigod of the Vatican. A short time 


after the death of Innocent Iv., says a legend preserved 
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by Matthew Paris, a cardinal saw the Pope appearing 
before God, and asking for mercy. But Justice cried to 
the Lord: ‘Thou hast created the Church free, and this 
man hath enslaved it; Thou hast created it to be the 
salvation of sinners, and he has made of it a bank of 
usurers ; Thou hast established it to be the foundation 
of faith, and he has caused both faith and morals to 
totter.” This is what the cardinal heard; and shortly 
afterwards the new Pope, Alexander IV., saw in a dream 
his predecessor dragged to a place ‘which we shall 
charitably call purgatory, says the chronicler. <A great 
poet, as we know, was not so charitable. . It is not in 
purgatory that tyrannical Popes are placed by Dante. 
And how many legends there are of this kind! How 
many proofs of the small amount of love and respect 
which peoples, ike kings, entertained for the supreme 
pontificate ! 

But did the clergy, at least, love and bless the 
Papacy? The clergy deified it,—that was imperative ; 
and, besides, in so doing, it deified itself. But to respect 
and love it, that was another thing. The bishops com- 
plained almost as much as the kings. They had to 
struggle constantly against this chief, who wished to 
be more than a chief—to be all in all; against those 
monks, the privileged soldiery of the Pope, who came 
in his name to thrust themselves everywhere, and to 
rule over everything. There was not a Council in the 
Middle Ages that did not ring with complaints of the 
despotism and exactions of the Court of Rome. Mingled 
with the obligatory formulas of submission and venera- 
tion, there is often a deep-rooted bitterness and a hidden 
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contempt. The worst bishops feel that they have a 
right to be severe when they approach this subject; the 
good, groan and express indignation, and at the risk of 
shaking the whole fabric, openly attribute the degrada- 
tion of the Church to its head. If to these attacks of 
the bishops you add what the inferior clergy said in 
books and sermons, you will have, without seeking in 
other utterances than those of the clergy, all that you 
can desire in the way of accusation against the Popes. 
One of the things with which Luther, still devoutly 
Catholic, was most painfully struck at Rome, was the 
merciless government, which only knew how to rule by 
terror and executions, signally despotic even ata time 
of universal despotism. Alas! making allowance for 
the difference between the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, there has been no change. But no priest 
would now dare to say so. Everything at Rome must 
be considered as beautiful and perfect. 


AHL, 


The existence of that antithesis which is now so 
loudly proclaimed between the sovereignty of matter 
and the sovereignty of mind, is not confirmed by his- 
tory. The Papacy never repudiated the use of force; 
it never recoiled from the necessity of having for its 
own, or borrowing, the material elements of action. Did 
contemporaries regard as a spiritual power that which 
took a part in all the political affairs of EKurope, often 
throwing into the balance a sword that then had some 
weight ? Was that a spiritual power which was con- 
stantly struggling, by war and diplomacy, to enlarge its 
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territories in Italy? Inquire, among others, of the 
Venetian historians on this point, and you will see what 
they, in common with all statesmen, thought of that 
ideal of the Papacy that is presented to us. Not one of 
the European dynasties has laboured so much, and so 
continuously, to enlarge and consolidate its territory. 
The Catholic writers deride kings who make themselves 
Popes; is a Pope who makes himself a king so very 
different ? Is it enough that the word ‘king’ comes 
after the word ‘ Pope, to make us forget the innumer- 
able occasions on which a Pope has been a king, and a 
king above all? And it would be easy to show that 
even in this the present times are not so far removed 
from the old. That famous brief, written to pay for the 
Russian battalions, was it not written by the king to 
the shame of the Pope? Many sovereigns since then 
have fallen from their thrones. Is there one that has 
had, like Pius Ix., during ten years, twenty years, day 
by day, and hour by hour, to think how he could retain 
his position? I do not blame him for it, any more than 
I blame him on account of the cannons or the soldiers 
he has accepted; I only state a fact; and without ex- 
pressing approval of the system of kings who are at the 
same time Popes, I say that many such kings, peace- 
fully seated upon their throne, have had in reality a 
mind and a heart-far more free to attend to religious 
matters than Pius Ix. 

This feverish and troubled position was almost al- 
ways, during the Middle Ages, that of the Papacy; 
and if we did not know how such causes affected it, we 
might measure their importance from those fearful 
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anathemas periodically fulminated against whoever 
encroached on the Papal dominions. ven in the 
struggles that were more spiritual in’ principle, the 
temporal element nearly always played an important 
part. How many quarrels between Popes and kings 
can we discover, in which the question of the immuni- 
ties of the Church, the property of the Church, was not 
mixed up? Here, again, I do not say that the Popes 
would have done better to allow themselves, or the 
Church, to be spoiled; I state a fact, and I place the 
fact in presence of the ideal. The great evil common 
to the Roman Church and to her head is this: she has 
always wished to be of the world, and always pretended, 
when it suited her, that she was not of it. She has 
always wished to have a body as well as a soul, and 
always intrenched herself, when she deemed it desir- 
able, in her position as a soul, as a pure spirit. And, 
to return to the past, we may conclude that contem- 
poraries would have shown a wonderful power of ab- 
straction, if they had been able to appreciate the purely 
spiritual character which, as we are told, belonged to 
the Papacy in the midst of the turmoil of the Middle 
Ages. 


II. 


But many other things concurred to deprive her, in 
the eyes of the nations, of that character. 

The debauchery of the Popes was so much inveighed 

against in the eighteenth century, that it had become, 
~ in some sort, a matter of bad taste to refer to it. The 
most anti-Catholic authors only made a passing allusion 
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to it, as to a painful subject which no one had any 
interest In reviving. 

But other men have recurred to it, denying every- 
thing which was deniable, even at the price of the most 
enormous sophistries,—recurred to it to explain, to tone 
down, to envelope the whole in those clouds from which, 
as we have seen, you may afterwards draw anything 
you like. 

The champions of the Papacy, therefore, have only 
themselves to thank if it has been necessary to reopen 
those gulfs of iniquity, and to show under what features 
that power, which is represented to us as so pure and 
saintly, often appeared to the world. 

Let us leave to one side, if you wish it, the ages of 
decay and darkness, in which it is very difficult to 
catch the sparkle of even a few names really worthy 
of respect. Let us take the Papacy as ennobled by 
Charlemagne, and warmed for a moment by the fer- 
tilizing rays of his genius. What will it do? What 
will it become? In the tenth century, at the moment 
when the reins of a society, staggering and demoralized, 
ought to have been seized with a firm Christian hand, 
we find, in less than a hundred years, twenty-nine men 
seated successively on that throne, cast down, re-estab- 
lished, cast down again, and striving, so it would seem, 
who should show himself most unworthy of remaining 
there. Who made them Popes? Some, the Consul 
Alberic, steeped in crime; others, a woman, and such a 
woman! Others, again, made themselves Popes, thrust- 
ing aside or crushing all who opposed them. Such is 
the picture of the tenth century at Rome, and, with a 
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few alterations, it might also be taken as a picture of 
the ninth or the eleventh. 

Afterwards appear, at distant intervals, Popes who 
are more respectable, but whose virtue only serves to 
bring into greater relief the vices of their predecessor 
or successor. We are told in a few books, otherwise 
impartial, that if the Papacy was then below its mis- 
sion, it was at least generally above the moral standard 
of its age. This is modest; and yet history does not 
make even this concession. The Papacy during this 
period never rose to any moral dignity except for a 
time, and in the person of a single man. The elements 
of immorality and riot were inherent in the system 
itself. A man cannot become a god with impunity. 
If the usurpation does not make him immensely better, 
there is a great chance that he will become very much 
worse, and will make use of his divinity not only to 
practise evil, but to deify it. -Hence, side by side with 
the most detestable morals, spring those unheard-of 
teachings of the Popes on points which mere human 
honour would have seemed to protect from all falsifica- 
tion; hence, in so many forms, spring useful lies, and 
the doctrine of the end justifying the means, and the 
compromises with heaven. When Regulus went back 
to Carthage, where death awaited him, he repelled, 
with indignation, the pontiff who offered to relieve 
him from his oath; but the Christian pontiff had ac- 
customed peoples and kings to believe that he possessed 
this highest right, which was only one of the conse- 
quences of that right of binding and loosing which 
Christ had conferred on St. Peter. And was it possible 
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the kings should respect the man whom they found 
ready to do them such a service? Was it possible 
the peoples, who, as usual, suffered from the concord of 
the strong, should not in their consciences condemn 
this sovereign authority, grown impious in the name 
of Christ? Was it possible, when the sound of those 
dark intrigues, of those unheard-of excesses, pene- 
trated beyond the Alps, that the Papacy should appear 
to the eyes of kings and peoples to be outside and 
above such things,——pure in the midst of so many 
impurities, holy in the midst of so much debauchery 
or crime ? 


LV 


Times have changed; Popes such as those are now 
impossible. But can we credit the Papacy with the 
honour of the change? The public conscience has 
always been in advance of her, has always had to call 
upon her to go forward. Rome lagged behind in 
morality as in everything else. The old debaucheries, 
scarcely modified, lasted longer than is usually sup- 
posed. Even under better Popes the atmosphere re- 
mained an atmosphere of loose morals, of debauchery, 
of scandals, which only passed unnoticed by the world 
because they were what one naturally expected at 
Rome. I speak in the past tense. I might, on many 
points, speak in the present. 

To-day all this is either forgotten or put out of 
sight; the ideal eclipses history. ) 

That ideal is, either the Papacy of the Middle Ages 
with its imaginary virtues, or the Papacy of Pius Ix, 
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more respectable, no doubt, but praised and celebrated 
and exalted without measure, and, we may add, with- 
out shame. Never did saint in the most extravagant 
of panegyrics—never did emperor even in the darkest, 
most abject days of the Roman decadence—never did 
Sultan on his throne surrounded by slaves, hear what 
Pius Ix. hears daily, in every tongue, and from every 
corner of his empire. It is painful to listen to such 
adulation, or, to speak more correctly, such blasphemy ; 
for there is not one of the expressions hitherto applied 
only to Christ, to His work, to His sufferings, which 
has not in these latter days found a place in the 
vocabulary of the worshippers of this man. One re- 
members, at each explosion of extravagance, those pro- 
testations of humility, of unworthiness, which ornament 
his official style, and, without asking him to carry them 
rigorously into practice, one cannot but wish, for the 
honour of human nature, that he would moderate 
somewhat this wild enthusiasm. But, like his worship- 
pers, he only looks at the end—which is, to magnify 
the Papacy at any price, and to make it profit by all 
that the vulgar may be made to believe with regard to 
the Pope’s perfections. The scheme is good; the Pope 
will never repudiate it. 

But the scheme, nevertheless, is attended with danger. 
It has dangers as regards the future, for every Pope 
must necessarily be such that he can be lauded as per- 
fect. It has dangers especially as regards the past, and 
as regards the general question. If the virtues of one 
Pope are thus made a great argument in favour of the 
Papacy, the vices of another become terrible objections, 
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and that without even going to the worst. What you 
now say under Pius Ix., would you have said it under 
his predecessor? Even under Pius Ix., would you re- 
peat in the same terms at Rome, to the people of Rome, 
what you say of him in France, in Germany, in Eng- 
land—away from Rome, in short? The people of Rome 
respect Pius Ix. somewhat more than they did Gregory 
XVI., of whom they relate several stories not much to 
edification ; but they stand too near to see him on that 
pinnacle of virtue, of genius, and of holiness, on which 
it is the fashion to place him. They laugh at his jokes 
with hearty good-will. They are indulgent towards the 
old man’s little vanities. You will not be able to make 
them believe, for instance, that a desire of notoriety, 
a wish to be talked about, have not had a great deal 
to do with his important determination to convoke a 
Council. It gratifies them that he should regard his 
office in a serious light, and sustain its outward dignity 
so well. But all this does not constitute him in their 
eyes a great man or a saint; and thus your grand argu- 
ment, which sounds so well at a distance, grows weak 
near Rome, sinks almost to nothing within its walls, and 
leaves the Papacy—the Papal institution—to strugele 
against all the painful memories with which so many 
Popes have darkened its history. Add, that in all this 
I have only spoken of the Romans or the Italians more 
or less friendly to Pius Ix. The rest, and their number 
is not small, will dispute all that I have conceded, ex- 
cept, perhaps, his moral uprightness; and to-day, as 
ever, it is in Italy, it is at Rome, that are to be found 
the greatest enemies of the Pope and the Papacy. 


CECA WD Hig aXe 1g 


THE PAPACY CONSIDERED AS A CENTRE OF LIGHT. 


1k; 


S there a single point on which history, impartial 
and merciless, does not refuse to countenance 
your modern fictions ? 

You wish to show that the Papacy has been the 
centre of intellectual and scientific life in the world; 
and history proves that she was not such a centre even 
in the Church. This observation has been seldom made, 
but is indisputable nevertheless. Ask a Catholic to 
give you a list of the men eminent as writers, orators, 
or savants, whom the Church produced from the first 
to the sixteenth centuries, and request him to specify 
those whom the Papacy can claim as having been her 
own children, born under her shadow, and nurtured by 
her genius. He will find few, very few. This is what 
happened to M. Ozanam, for instance, in his history of 
the beginning of the Middle Ages. He does not men- 
tion the fact; perhaps it did not even strike him; but 
it is patent everywhere. In a long and learned chapter 
on the schools, he has scarcely any occasion to mention 
Rome or the Popes. He is compelled to depict the 


intellectual movement as going on in France, in Ger- 
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many, in Spain, in England, in Ireland; and among 
those countries the highest place belongs to the two 
last, which were nominally subject to Rome, but in 
reality lived their own proper life. Gregory 1, Gregory 
the Great, who through the monk Augustine had at- 
tached England to the see of Rome, was venerated in 
the Middle Ages as the patron of learning; but the 
study of facts has greatly diminished his glory, and 
ereatly added to that of the barbarian king, Theodoric, 
and his minister, Cassiodorus. Theodoric preserved the 
monuments of antiquity ; Gregory delivered the Pala- 
tine library to the flames, as being heathen. Theodoriec, 
the Goth, strives to speak in good Latin; Gregory, in 
his treatise on the book of Job, declares that it is in- 
decent for a Christian to submit to the rules of heathen 
Latinity. It is well known, indeed, that this view was 
warmly revived in France a few years ago by the cham- 
pions of Ultramontanism; and M. de Ravignan got into 
bad odour at Rome by siding strongly with the up- 
holders of classical antiquity. 

Go forward two centuries, and you come to Charle- 
magne, a barbarian also, who apphed himself zealously 
to the revival of learning. His fellow-workman was 
the Englishman Alcuin. The decrees of the monarch, 
the correspondence of the monarch and the minister, 
give all the details of the enterprise ; and from these 
details it is evident that Rome took no part in it. 
From the same details it is also evident how terribly 
the Papacy had suffered ignorance to prevail in the 
Church. The Emperor expresses indignation at finding 
so many monks and priests utterly ignorant—so igno- 
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rant, that they cannot read. And, at his death, the 
Papacy will no more know how to continue his work, 
than it knew how to begin or take part in it. 


1h 


Before it became the fashion to represent the Papacy 
as a lighthouse, casting its rays over the intellectual 
darkness of those times, the difficulty was, on the con- 
trary, to explain its utter carelessness, its evident in- 
capacity. It was alleged that the agitations in Italy, 
the cares of the government of the Church, had not left 
the Papacy time to attend to other things. The excuse 
is open to objection. You can understand it as applied 
to any given time, but not as applied to centuries. We 
gave the true explanation when we stated what the 
court of Rome was in those days. How should those 
Popes, who remained so short a time on the throne, and 
had no other thought than to remain there at any price, 
how should they have given any attention to the revival 
of learning? How, moreover, should learning have pos- 
sessed any interest for men who were, for the most part, 
given up to every vice? Even later, under better Popes, 
the excuse is not more valid. We are told that the 
government of the Church engrossed all their atten- 
tion. But intellectual life, learning, and all that relates 
thereto, belonged in those days to the Church, and con- 
sequently to its head. And here, again, the present helps 
us to understand the past. The government of the 
Church has always been considered by the great ma- 
jority of Popes to be the administration of the Church, 
the part of their task which is more or less material, 
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and, above all, the maintenance of due subjection, of the 
hierarchy, of the rights already acquired or supposed to 
have been acquired. The temporal governments, even 
the least worthy, are not so constantly and undis- 
euisedly devoted to the selfish necessity of asserting 
their own dignity, of referring everything to themselves 
and to their own prerogatives. 

There is scarcely one which, among the manifold 
duties that devolved on governments, considers so ex- 
clusively those that may conduce to the sole object of 
reigning without opposition or obstacle. 

Read again, from this point of view, the Syllabus and 
the Encyclical, and you will perceive that this spirit 
pervades them from the first lne to the last. The 
Pope’s first thought is the Pope and the Papacy. He 
puts a veto on all hfe, and every movement that might 
stand in his way; he abstains steadily from calling 
forth any life, any movement that might have the 
same result. If he speaks once of ‘the free progress of 
science’ (Art. 13), it is only to forbid any one to believe 
that the decrees of the Holy See stand in its way; and 
in the very following article he forbids any one to be- 
lieve that the old scholastic principles and methods are 
not in harmony with that same progress. Work, there- 
fore, if you like, work freely, provided the instrument is 
supplied you by the Pope, just as children are allowed 
to play with scissors made on purpose for them, that 
can neither cut nor prick. Moreover, neither encour- 
agement nor impulse is given. The Pope says not a 
word of that Catholic science of which we have heard so 
much during the last few years; and we might easily 
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show that, like all other science, it falls under the ban 
of that distrust with which he surrounds all appearance 
of freedom. This does not mean that Pius Ix. may not 
in particular cases have encouraged certain intellectual 
labours ; in practice a man always belongs in some small 
degree to his age, and feels a kind of desire to show 
that he does. This desire has been even more strongly 
felt by some former Popes, who have seriously shown 
themselves to be the friends of letters, of science, of 
sound learning, thus playing with fire, and permitting, 
up to a certain point, what would necessarily become 
fatal to their power. But we are speaking here of the 
system as it is—as it is formulated by every Pope who 
is led to formulate it at all—as it is carried into prac- 
tice by every Pope who is consistent—as it will always 
necessarily be carried into practice by every Pope who 
acts as a Pope. 


EE 


We hear a great deal about Leo x. People have 
gone so far as to bestow his name on the century in 
which he reigned somewhat less than nine years. Leo 
x. was a Medici, carrying to Rome the tastes and the 
vices of Florence. Before quoting his name in honour 
of the Papacy, it might be as well to see whether he 
was a Pope. Considered religiously, what was he? A 
sreat admirer of the classical revival, of Ciceronian 
Latin, and of the Greek of the great age, he held the 
Bible in much contempt both as regards form and sub- 
stance. Many persons were burnt as unbelievers who 
were far better believers than he. So much as regards 
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the Christian. What of the Pope? Greatly in love 
with the Papal magnificence, the duties of the office 
wearied him sore, and Luther never made him miss 
either a hunting party or one of those comic represen- 
tations in which he and his court so much delighted. 
This is what you may read in the first book of the 
History of the Council of Trent by Pallavicini, a cardinal 
and an Ultramontane. You must agree that what such 
a Pope may have done as the patron of sound learning, 
science, and art, can with difficulty find place in a 
picture of the benefits conferred by the Papacy. 

Now, after Leo x., the Popes, who are more really 
Popes, fall nearly all, both they and their courts, into 
the same literary and scientific slumber as_ before. 
Not, of course, that you could not at all times find 
at Rome a few literary men, or men of science patron- 
ized by the Pope; what we assert is, that never for 
the last three centuries has anything come from the 
Papal See which deserves the name, in the literary or 
scientific world, of a movement, of an impulse—any- 
thing, in a word, which was, I will not say commen- 
surate with the marvels described to us, but deserving 
any very high place in the intellectual history of that 
period. We said at the beginning of this essay that 
the Roman Church had distinguished itself very little 
in modern discussions by any serious defence of Chris- 
tian truths. Rome, its capital, has distinguished itself 
even less than other Catholic countries. Nay, even 
the works devoted to the defence of Catholicism, of 
the Church, of the Papacy, have all, or at least all 
those possessing any merit, come from elsewhere. The 
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Papacy only knows how to assert, and, when contra- 
dicted, condemn. In its immediate neighbourhood 
they scarcely know how to do anything else. When 
Lamennais went to Rome to plead his cause before the 
Pope, he was amazed to see how completely all that 
little world lived in ignorance of the modern move- 
ment, and of the real dangers that menaced the Church. 
Another Catholic, less respectful than Lamennais still 
was at that date, said: ‘The Pope reminds me of that 
petty Asiatic sovereign who, when he has finished 
dining, sends a crier to the top of a tower to proclaim 
that now all the sovereigns of the universe may sit 
down to table.’ Matters have changed somewhat since 
this was written. Rome knows a little better what is 
going on, though it is said that she was considerably 
surprised by many things brought to light when the 
preparations for the Council compelled her to make 
serious inquiries respecting the real sentiments enter- 
tained by friends and foes. Rarely, however, when she 
speaks, does she appear to have formed a just estimate 
of men and events. She sees everything falsely, as too 
large or too small; she either fears or despises inordi- 
nately. The songs of triumph and cries of distress are 
equally extreme.. She can only speak as the mistress 
of the world, or a poor afflicted victim, trodden down 
by kings and peoples, persecuted, crushed, ready to 
undergo martyrdom; and all those Jeremiads which the 
Pope utters now that he has lost a portion of his domi- 
nions, were uttered by him before in pretty nearly the 
same terms. There is no measure either, as we have 


already remarked, in the horror expressed for those 
M 
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things he thinks it his duty to condemn; evidently 
neither he nor his counsellors are fully aware of the 
degree of weight or importance attributable to each. 


All this shows little, very little comprehension of the 


real state of affairs; all this bears but a feeble witness 


to that magnificent tradition of intelligence, to that 


grand initiative power, which we are assured has at 
all times belonged to the Papacy. 


IV. 


The praise is better deserved in all that relates to 


the arts; but, here again, singular contempt has been _ 


shown for the real question and principles at issue. 


Chateaubriand, in his Historical Studies, says: <The 
Reformation broke out a propos of certain alms re- 


quired for the erection of the basilica of St. Peter. 
Would the Greeks have refused the help demanded 
of their piety to build a temple to Minerva ?’ 

Help in exchange for that eccentric mera 


called Indulgences——Greece was never, so far as we 5 
are aware, called upon to grant or to withhold it, for 


never did Paganism, with all its errors and follies, 
imagine anything of the kind. 


But what does Chateaubriand care for substance, 
what for falsehood and absurdity? The apostle of — 
form, he sees in form an excuse for everything. That — 
the traffic in Indulgences should dishonour the Church, — 


the Papacy, and Christianity; that the Indulgences 
themselves should overturn, not only the Christian 


notion of salvation, but the most elementary notions — 
of morality and common sense,—again, what does — 
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Chateaubriand care? A splendid temple has been 
the result. ‘Gold never smells offensively, said Ves- 
pasian. This is not exactly the language held now; 
we are only told that when once gold is turned into 
columns or statues, it is pure of all taint. 

What contempt there is here, first for truth, and 
then for men! For truth, inasmuch as Chateaubriand 
certainly did not believe in Indulgences ;—for men, 
inasmuch as he regards it as a natural and simple 
matter that Indulgences should have been sold to them 
as true pardons from heaven, and that each stone in 
the Roman basilica should represent one or more souls 
sacrilegiously deceived by Leo x. 

We say the same of all who have sought to excuse 
errors or falsehoods of substance, by great «esthetic 
results. 

M. Ampére, in his Laterary History of France,’ de- 
scribes the great quarrel of the images. When he gets 
to the Council of 774, by which they were forbidden, 
he says: ‘If this view had prevailed, we should have 
neither the Madonnas of Raphael, nor the Last Judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo,’ 

Very true, we should not have the Madonnas of 
Raphael; but neither should we have those thousands 
of carved or painted Madonnas which, in certain 
Catholic countries, have grown to be idols, as much 
venerated and worshipped as were those of Paganism 
—perhaps more. We should, it may be, simply have 
gone back to the state of things which Origen described 
in his book against Celsus, the heathen, the worshipper 
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of form: ‘If we have neither fine temples nor statues, 
it is because, having learnt from Jesus in what manner 
the true God should be worshipped, we avoid every- 
thing that, under a vain show of piety, might turn 
us away from the truth itself’ And all the Fathers 
reply to the heathen after the same manner. Observe, 
too, that they never add that when once persecutions 
are over, when once Christianity has grown rich, it 
will also have its pomp and magnificence. Does this 
mean that they condemn it to be for ever satisfied with 
such places of worship as it had then, humble rooms, 
without ornaments of any kind? Does this mean that 


they would forbid all pictures and statues, even outside 


the places of worship, as Mahomet subsequently did? — q 
No; but what they say is enough to show that they 
would never have praised any work of art apart from 


the evil it had done, and the injuries it had caused to ~ 


the spirituality of Christianity and of its worship. 

Therefore, as we say again, even if the Madonnas of — 
Raphael were to be lost to us, we should at any rate © 
not have also that deplorable setting aside of the spiri- 
tual and invisible God, in favour of a material and 
visible divinity, the object of every honour and every — 
prayer. We should not have that religious materialism 


which comes at last to consider every Madonna, not as 


an image of the Virgin, but as a distinct being having 
special virtues, so that you can scarcely find any one 
who feels it to be a matter of indifference whether he — 
prays to one Madonna or to another. Do not say that — 
the Church has never taught this. If she do not teach 
it through her theologians, she teaches it through the ~ 
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images themselves, and the worship with which she 
surrounds them; she teaches it, besides, by examples 
that render error inevitable. Quite recently, when the 
Pope sent to the Catholics of Geneva a marble Madonna 
which he had had for some time in his private oratory, 
we read in the Catholic newspapers that he said, ‘I 
have prayed to her so often, and she has so often heard 
my prayers!’ Thus she whom the Pope invoked was 
not the Virgin Mary, ‘the queen of heaven standing at 
the right hand of her son, as the Encyclical says; it 
was the statue itself, the piece of marble he had in his 
oratory, and which he sends to his friends of Geneva, 
with an assurance that it has often heard him.. 

I know not whether this statue is a masterpiece of 
art. J should certainly not refuse to admire it as such, 
any more than I should desire to see the Madonnas of 
Raphael burnt. But if, in considering the religious 
question, these or any other Madonnas are placed before 
me as an argument, and if, in the name of their beauty, 
I am required to shut my eyes to all the errors, abuses, 
and absurdities in the worship of images,—if, in par- 
ticular, when considering the question of the Papacy, 
people try to convince or dazzle me by flaunting before 
my eyes what the Popes may have done for sculpture, 
architecture, and painting,—why, then, my admiration 
ceases, for the question before me is no longer one of 
beauty, but of truth; and in order that my admiration 
might be revived, I must be shown the true joined to 
the beautiful. I may weep tears of enthusiasm in con- 
templating the dome of St. Peter’s; but if I suffered my 
tears to be wrested into making me approve, or even 
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excuse all that I might see beneath that dome, the 
master-work of Michael Angelo would become no more 
than a colossal sophistry, a magnificent trap for my 
reason and my conscience. 

This is the trap laid for us by those who preach the 
Papacy in the name of what it has done for the arts. 
If the argument were not in itself quite valueless in a 
religious point of view, there would be room to examine 
if the premises, at any rate, are sound, and if the arts 
have really derived as much advantage from the Papacy 
as has been said. 

In the first place, it is certain that many Popes have 
done nothing to deserve this praise, and others very 
little. Itis certain, also, that their taste was often in 
fault, and that many churches in Rome are far from 
doing them honour. If some Popes have shown great 
zeal for the discovery and preservation of the master- 
pieces of ancient art, many others have shown great 
indifference, and a few have been perfect Vandals. 
Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini, used to be 
said under Maffeo Barberini (Urban viIz.), who, together 
with his nephews, used the finest stones of the old 
temples for building. Those admirable cathedrals, which 
are always referred to, and with good reason, as the 
masterpieces of Catholic art in the Middle Ages, are 
not at Rome or near Rome. The art of the statuary, 
so weak, so null during that period, was as null at Rome 
as elsewhere, notwithstanding the beautiful models that 
existed there. Neither did Rome exceptionally distin- 
cuish herself in music or painting. At the Renaissance 
she played but a modest part up to the time of Julius 11; 
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and Leo x. himself, as we have seen, did no more than 
transplant from Florence a movement already full of 
hfe. Under many of his successors the movement 
received but little encouragement; and if Rome has 
subsequently played a considerable part as a school of 
art, she owes it much less to the Papal than to foreign 
governments, to the attraction of her ancient monu- 
ments, to her memories, and to her sky. 

But, we say again, these remarks are of trifling im- 
portance. Even if we had to admit without qualifica- 
tion all that is said about the Papacy as the patron and 
mother of the arts, we should still repeat that this is 
not the question. The question which the Church and 
the whole world has now to consider is the Papacy as 
a religious institution. All that the Popes may or may 
not have accomplished in the way of buildings, pictures, 
or statues, is perfectly immaterial. Certain heathens 
did more, and often better. 

Heathens also have done more, and often better, 
than what can really be attributed-to the Popes as 
labourers in the work of general civilisation; and in 
many cases the sole and sorrowful conclusion to be 
drawn from a parallel between the Rome of the Popes, 
and the Rome of antiquity in its better days, would be 
—let us dare to say it—the inferiority of Christianity. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF THE POPE. 


uF, 


USTICE must be rendered to the Popes on one 
point. It is not they who appeal to considera- 
tions of a nature entirely external and human. They 
understand that a power such as they possess, or dream 
of possessing, cannot be founded on what would serve 
at most as the foundation of an ordinary dynasty. Be- 
sides, to appeal to facts of this kind is to invite com- 
parison and examination, and implicitly to submit to 
the result, a thing impossible when the power claimed 
is declared to be divine. The Papacy cannot, there- 
fore, condescend to justify its existence. Read all that 
it has said about itself during the last twenty years. 
It would form a large volume. Of proofs there are 
none; of excuses, none. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more unlke all that we have reviewed and discussed 
in our three last chapters. There the question of right 
was put to one side; the Papacy was set down as a 
fact, and when a picture had been drawn of all the 
benefits or supposed benefits it has conferred on man- 
kind, it was declared that its legitimacy was proved by 


its acts. This is the course now pursued by a great 
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many authors,—by some, who are very Catholic, to 
escape from the necessity of discussing the question of 
right ; by others, who are very slightly Catholic, so as 
to be able to flatter the Papacy without subscribing to 
its pretensions. 

We might have refused to follow both parties on this 
ground, inasmuch as, in the judgment of the Popes 
themselves, it is not the true one. In following them, 
we have done no more than go round the question. It 
is time to look it in the face. 

According to our own view, the Church is the Catholic 
Church, but in the primitive and true sense of the word ; 
it is the universal society of Christians, that 1s to say, of 
those who recognise Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
their King. 

What is the precise degree of faithfulness, of faith, 
required in the sight of God to be a member of this 
society ? 

We do not say, and we deny that any one can say. 
The same degree may, in the sight of God, be high or 
low, sufficient or insufficient, according to the circum- 
stances in which you may have lived, according to the 
degree of knowledge you may have had of the Saviour. 
The function of the Church, as a visible local society, is 
to give you this knowledge and lead you to Him. 

The Church, according to Rome, is certainly also the 
universal society of Christians; but, to be in it, you 
must belong to that visible Church which she calls 
exclusively the Church. 

‘To be saved, is it enough to be a Christian?’ ‘No, 
you must also be a Catholic.” This summary of the 
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toman system is extracted word for word from the 
catechism in use among the Catholics of Geneva. 

A strange confession, and a strange contradiction. 
You recognise that I can be a Christian without being 
a Catholic, and so possess, as it would seem, the es- 
sential; but the essential is to be saved, and that, I 
am told, I can only be within the pale of the Roman 
Church. 

Out of that Church, then, there is no salvation. She 
may sometimes have softened down this maxim, or 
suffered it to be softened down; but still this has 
remained the official doctrine, and wherever she dares, 
we find it taught. Bear in mind that the Syllabus 
(Art. 17) forbids you ‘to have any hope of the salva- 
tion of all those who are not in the bosom of the true 
Church.’ 

Such are the two systems. Which was that of the 
Apostles ? 

We do not require that the Roman unity, completely 
organized, should be pointed out to us in their writings ; 
we ask that at least the germs of it should be shown, 
and even this cannot be done. 

We do find there, in all its breadth, the idea of a 
spiritual unity, a unity based on the sole fact of believ- 
ing in Jesus Christ, and of having Him for a common 
Master,—the Church existing only because there are 
Churches, because there are Christians. We see a St. 
Paul, or St. John, or St. Peter writing to these Churches, 
giving them directions of every kind, and nowhere 
speaking to them of any visible bond established, or to 
be established, between them. They may, no doubt, if 
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they think it right, have common chiefs, but this will 
only be a matter of human arrangement; and from the 
silence of the Epistles it is indisputable that the Apostles 
did not establish this unity,—that when they spoke of 
the Church, they meant the general body of Christians, 
and that it was only to the Church, so understood, that 
they gave that beautiful name of Bride of Christ, her 
glory on earth, and her crown in heaven. 


IE 


Abandoning, therefore, all thought of dependence 
on the instructions given by the Apostles, and on 
what the early days of the Church teach us, the 
Roman Church has had to seek elsewhere for the 
foundation of that visible unity which she was con- 
stituting. Pretensions such as hers could only reason- 
ably have for their basis a divine right, an absolute 
command of God. She sought, therefore, for such a 
command among the facts that preceded the writings 
of the Apostles ; and she pretended that she had found 
it in those words addressed by Christ to one of them : 
‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
Church.’ ) 

Hundreds of volumes have been written on these 
words. Let four or five pages be allowed to us. 

First, there is one fact that strikes us immediately. 

If these words mean what they have been made to 
mean, they are perfectly isolated and lost in the New 
Testament. Neither Jesus Christ who spoke them, nor 
the Apostles who heard them, nor, later on, the faithful 
in their relations with St. Peter, ever seem to remember, 
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or make allusion to them. You find the Church repre- 
sented by the figure of a building; you find that beau- 
tiful image of a rock, the divine basis, the eternal and 
unshakable foundation ; but the rock, as we are told by 
St. Paul, the rock, as we are told by St. Peter, is Jesus 
Christ. There is not a word more. 

Another observation. Of the four evangelists, one 
only — St. Matthew— has related the circumstance. 
St. Mark, the disciple of Peter, relates the same con- 
versation between Jesus Christ and the Apostle, and 
omits only one detail in the course of his narrative, and 
that one is precisely the famous declaration. St. John 
does not reproduce it either, though he wrote after the 
others, and might have seen St. Peter and his imme- 
diate successors in the full enjoyment of their rights. 
And thus these words, which one would not be sur- 
prised to meet in twenty passages of the New Testa- 
ment, if only they had meant what Rome makes them 
mean, we should be glad to hear it explained first why 
they are only to be found once, and then mentioned 
casually in a narrative. The Papacy may write them 
in colossal letters round the interior of that dome which 
proclaims its pride afar ; it will never give them, in the 
opinion of any one who dares to think, a value which 
Christ, which the Apostles, which St. Peter himself, 
evidently never assigned to them. 

Shall we be told that the words may have been 
omitted, though the thing itself was none the less 
recognised ? 

The facts are absent hike the words. If there are two 
or three which some have endeavoured to interpret as 
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showing that a primacy belonged to St. Peter, there 
are others which completely overthrow the theory. Is 
there a question of electing an Apostle in place of 
Judas ?—it is Peter certainly who proposes that the 
matter should be considered; but that is all: the re- 
mainder of the account only mentions ‘the Apostles.’ 
Is there a question of the institution of deacons ?—a 
erave matter assuredly, the first step in the organization 
of the Church,—we are quite prepared to admit, if you 
like, that Peter may have taken part in the discussion ; 
but what is yet more certain is, that the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles says nothing about him, does not 
even mention his name. When accused, at a subse- 
quent date, for having administered baptism to the 
heathen, there is not a word in the mouth of his ac- 
cusers which presupposes his being the head of the 
Church; not a word in his own mouth that presupposes 
his holding such a position. Another time St. Paul 
thinks it his duty to find fault with him; and not a 
word from St. Paul indicates a man excusing himself 
for having to blame a superior. Take all that we have 
of St. Peter, discourses and epistles, and do you find 
a single reference to those splendid rights to which he 
might—to which he should—have appealed boldly ? 
Listen to Christ Himself bidding farewell to His dis- 
ciples. He beholds them fearful at the thought that, 
when He is gone, they will be without a guide, without 
a head. This was the time, or never, to remind them 
that they should have one—His representative, His 
vicar. But no. Here, as at other times, there is not 
a word; and, after His resurrection, when He gives 
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them His last commands, again not a word, not a single 
one, even when He addresses Himself particularly to 
Peter to take away the shame of his denial. He re- 
stores him to his rights as a shepherd, as an Apostle ; 
He says nothing to him that He would not have said, 
under similar circumstances, to any of the others ; and if 
He adds a promise, it is but the promise of martyrdom. 

Thus both before and after the death of Jesus, both 
before and after the first steps taken by the Church, 
everything concurs to contradict the Roman interpreta- 
tion of these famous words, and more than four centuries 
had yet to elapse before Rome herself would begin to 
explain them in this sense. The Fathers only see in 
them a special and figurative representation of the 
promises already made to all the Apostles collectively. 
They call to mind that everywhere in the New Testa- 
ment the rock means Jesus Christ; that the Church is 
everywhere represented as built either on Him or on 
the Apostles, and in no wise on one of the Apostles ; 
and if, during this period, some persons begin to suppose 
that St. Peter may possibly have received a little more 
than the eleven others, there is still a gulf between 
that little and the immense consequences which Rome 
has drawn from it. 


III. 


To these difficulties, or, to speak more accurately, to 
those impossibilities which spring from the very depths 
of the question itself, you must add those which the 
Roman Church has raised up by appropriating the 
privilege of the primacy of St. Peter. 
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She wishes to show that the Popes are the heirs of 
that Apostle; but as no trace exists of any command 
emanating from him, of any testament whatever, it has 
been necessary to make the inheritance depend on the 
mere fact of his presence in the city of Rome, of which 
he was, we are told, the first bishop. 

After what we have just said, we might refuse to 
consider this question. Whether St. Peter ever lived 
at Rome or not, it is perfectly evident that he could 
not have left what he did not possess, what his col- 
leagues had never recognised as belonging to him, what 
he himself had never claimed. 

We must be allowed a few words, however, if only 
to snow what boldness it has required to raise the 
Roman edifice. 

During five-and-twenty years, so we are told, St. 
Peter was bishop at Rome. We will not raise objec- 
tions for one year, or two, or four; but however the 
calculations be made, it 1s not two, or four, or ten years 
that are wanting; the difficulty is to find one during 
which St. Peter was at Rome. 

According to tradition, his death took place, like 
that of St. Paul, towards the year 64 or 66. Now, the 
book of the Acts shows him to have been at Jerusalem 
till 51 or 52; fourteen or fifteen years only remain, con- 
sequently, to be accounted for. Were these fourteen 
or fifteen years spent at Rome? In 57 or 58 St. Paul 
writes the Epistle to the Romans. It is the longest 
of his epistles, but it does not contain a word about 
St. Peter, not one allusion to his labours or his presence 
at Rome. In 62 or 63 St. Paul himself is at Rome. 
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He writes from thence several epistles, and still there 
is nothing about St. Peter! A short time before his 
death, he writes again from Rome to his disciple Timothy. 
He speaks to him of his solitariness and his sufferings. 
All have forsaken him except one. This must be Peter, 
no doubt. No; it is some one else. What was Peter 
doing? Where was he? In prison? But in that 
case it becomes doubly incredible that Paul should not 
mention him. To speak at lensth of his own suffer-— 
ings, and not to have a word to say about those of his 
colleague, not even to name him, and to say or suffer 
it to be believed that he, Paul, is at that time the only - 
one who is preparing to die for the gospel—this could 
only be cunning reticence and detestable falsehood. 
No, no; St. Peter was not at Rome; St. Peter had 
never been there. What would be the value of tradi- 
tion, even if it were clear, in the presence of facts so 
distinct, so formally adverse ? If the whole history of 
St. Paul had been manufactured expressly as a weapon 
to be used against the Popes, it is not easy to see how 
it could have been made more embarrassing for them, 
and more destructive. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HISTORICAL PAPACY. 


Ti 


HE advocates of the Papacy must experience, it 

seems to us, a great feeling of relief when they 

come to the end of the apostolic history. They have 

no longer to struggle against the New Testament; they 

enter into the unknown, into vacancy; they can the 

more easily see what they want to see, and place there 
what they desire. 

This is what was done long ago by the authors of 
those two great historical forgeries, the Decretals and 
the <Apostolical Constitutions, attributed to the first 
bishops of Rome, and pretending to show us all the 
Papal scaffolding as standing before the end of the 
second century. 

No Catholic now-a-days, even at Rome, would main- 
tain the authenticity of these documents; but although 
they give them up, Catholic writers have the art of 
discovering in history pretty nearly all they were sup- 
posed to establish. A single word, an imperceptible 
fact—all is accounted valuable, all is important; and 
as to the documents possessing a more real significance, 
everything is deemed admissible to constrain them to 


mean what it has been decided they should mean. 
N 
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You may take, as an instance, what is made out of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians by Clement, first or second 
bishop of Rome. 

The Abbé Gerbet laughs ‘at those theologians in 
whose eyes the spiritual sovereignty of the Popes seems 
to disappear during the first ages of the Church, because 
it does not manifest itself there in forms similar to those 
of the present Roman Chancery.’ 

We might with much more reason laugh at those 
theologians who discover the Papal authority in all 
that may have been said or done by the Popes of the 
first centuries. Those theologians would laugh with us 
at the old paintings in which St. Peter is represented as 
wearing the triple crown; but their anachronisms are 
often quite as glaring. 

In this question, indeed, as in many others, there has 
been in our day a marked and painful progress in con- 
tempt for historical truth. ‘The more light was shed by 
really serious writers on the origin of all the preroga- 
tives now attributed to the Popes, the more boldness 
has been used to show that they were recognised by the 
early Church. 

But let us confine our attention, just at present, to 
the highest of these prerogatives, to the primacy itself, 
which the Popes are supposed to have inherited from 
St. Peter. 

In making the Papacy the central point of all con- 
troversy, the Catholicism of to-day has perhaps been 
logical, but it has certainly not been prudent. The 
controversialists of yore, on the contrary, avoided con- 
centrating the debate on this poit; and we shall soon 
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see with what care the Council of Trent imitated this 
reserve. Now all is staked on this one die. 

Listen to Wiseman. He says that a system, bound 
during centuries to the very existence of Christianity, 
and acting as a rule to that existence, cannot be an ac- 
cidental modification. It must, on the contrary, either 
be an integral portion of the plan, or have been, from 
ats origin, in a position of convplete antagonism to the 
thought of the designer. 

Thus we have either complete legitimacy, or flagrant 
usurpation, a divine or an antichristian institution : there 
is no middle term. A cardinal tells us so. 

Others have brought the matter into even clearer 
relief, as, for instance, the Abbé Magnin. ‘If the 
Papacy, says he, ‘be a divine institution, there is no 
more to be said. Jf wt be a human «institution, then 
Catholicism rests only on falsehood and error? Several 
recent pastoral letters have proposed the same dilemma. 

There is in all this, as it were, a necessity of defying 
history, of bewildering others, and bewildering one’s 
self. The argument even goes further than its object ; 
for Catholicism might, strictly speaking, have given to 
itself, humanly and without any divine command, a 
supreme head, and yet not on that account be a false 
religion. But, we say again, there is in this a desire to 
burn the ships, or at least to appear to do so. This 
gives confidence to the weak, it compels them to shut 
their ears, imbued as they are with the idea that, in 
admitting anything whatever against the Papal preten- 
sions, they are abandoning, together with the Papacy, 
Christianity, faith, morals—all. 
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It requires nothing weaker than such a buckler to 
keep off that host of negative testimonies which the 
first centuries oppose to what we are told regarding 
the Papacy. 

If the bishop of Rome was from the beginning the 
supreme head of the Christians, how does it happen 
that we seek in vain, in the writings of the earliest 
Fathers, for a single mention of the fact, and that long 
afterwards, among the Fathers of a later date, you can 
only find a few sparse passages, which it 1s necessary to 
torture before you can draw from them the desired 
meaning? Catholic authors cannot now write a single 
page without half, or three-quarters, or even more, re- 
lating to the Pope. How is it that the Fathers have 
written such large volumes without giving him a single 
line ? 

How is it that to every word or fact in these old 
days that has been interpreted in a Papal sense, it is 
possible to oppose other words and facts establishing 
the direct contrary, and showing that all bishops were 
equal, or at most, that Rome, the antique Rome, natu- 
rally imparted some of its greater influence to its own ? 

How is it—and this is a serious point that has not 
been sufficiently insisted upon—how is it that we do 
not find in those early times, either in the books written 
against Christianity, or in the decrees levelled against 
the Christians, any mention of the supreme authority 
with which the bishop of Rome is stated to have been 
invested ? Yet nothing would have been more caleu- 
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lated to call forth the animadversions of the pagans, 
or to call down the wrath of the emperors, than the 
existence of another emperor calling himself the ruler 
of the Christians throughout the whole empire. At 
the very first, perhaps, the fact might have passed un- 
observed; but, at the expiration of one century, of two 
centuries, when the Christians covered the face of the 
empire, how can we believe either that the pagans were 
ignorant of the fact, or that they should not have de- 
nounced it as the greatest crime of these Christians, 
already so constantly accused of breaking up the unity 
of Rome ? | 

How does it happen that the history of the bishops 
of Rome occupies so small a space in the history of the 
Church in those days? During long periods they are 
not mentioned. Influence, life, primacy, are elsewhere ; 
that is to say, are wherever is to be found a man 
who has become in actual fact the head of the Church. 
Thus, during the whole of the episcopate of Ambrose, 
Milan is the centre of western Christianity, and Ambrose 
is evidently its head. 

The history and the writings of Ambrose throw a 
curious light on the history of the Papacy. When once 
you examine them from this point of view, you are 
astonished at what you find in them, astonished also 
that you have not thought of it before. 

What was the Church in his time? What was the 
idea generally entertained respecting it ? 

A period of transition cannot be summed up in un- 
varying propositions ; the ebb and flow which were its 
characteristic, must necessarily be reproduced in the 
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picture drawn. Often also it is easier to say what was 
not than what was. 

Towards the end of the fourth century, what is not, 
what has ceased to be, is the Church of the early times, 
the Church of the Apostles. Setting all details apart, 
you feel that an Apostle would have some difficulty in 
finding his way in that vast establishment, where dwell, 
since the days of Constantine, so many ambitions, and 
privileges. The carnal man has made himself at home 
in the Lord’s vineyard. The apostolic Church still 
lives in a few chosen souls; it lives not at all in the 
visible Church, which pretends to be its representa- 
tive. 

But if what we find, then, is not the Church of the 
Apostles, is it the Roman Church, the monarchical 
Church of subsequent days? The Church is a monarchy 
certainly ; but the monarch is the emperor. 

The historians of the Church have since made great 
efforts to transform the part played by the emperors 
into a simple protectorate ; and from the fact that 
the chief of the empire had sometimes been called ‘ the 
external bishop, it has been concluded that there ex- 
isted ‘an internal bishop, sole chief also in spiritual 
things. This is an error. The Church was a republic 
of bishops, a republic in which those shone and bore 
rule who were distinguished by their piety, or their 
learning, or their courage, or the importance of their 
sees, or the combination of several of these circum- 
stances. Thus had been established the kind of 
Papacy which we see held by Ambrose, who was pious, 
learned, brave, and, moreover, bishop of Milan. 
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As to the Papacy of Rome, nothing can be more 
significant against it than the vast collection of the 
writings of Ambrose. Here is a proof of this, which 
is in some sort material. Open the indexes of the 
beautiful edition, in two folio volumes, published by 
the Benedictines towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. In each of these two indexes, the entries 
under the head of Church are most numerous; the 
head for Roman Church is entirely wanting in one, 
and in the other occupies only a few lines, and men- 
tions only three passages scattered throughout the 
enormous volume. Look out those passages, and you 
will not find one in which the supremacy of Rome is 
really inculcated. 

One of these passages, often quoted in our own day, 
can only be applied as it is by the alteration of a word. 
‘They have not the inheritance of St. Peter who have 
not the chair (sedem) of St. Peter” This is what Am- 
brose is stated to have written. Now, very ancient 
manuscripts have the word fidem instead of sedem ; 
the faith of St. Peter, and not the chair of St. Peter. 
Which is the right reading? Evidently the first Roman 
copyists may easily have changed fazth into chair; but 
it is not likely that they changed chair into fawth— 
thus obliterating with one stroke of the pen a testi- 
mony which cannot but have been duly appreciated. 
Moreover, the author in this place (Zreatise on Repent- 
ance) is speaking of faith, and not in any way of the 
hierarchy or of the Church; and why any mention of 
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the Roman Chair should be introduced is not at all 
apparent. 

But what is still more decisive is the opinion of 
Ambrose respecting the famous ‘ Thou art Peter’ Could 
he have spoken of the Roman Chair, in the Roman 
sense of that word, if he did not believe, also in the 
Roman sense, in the primacy of St. Peter? Now, ac- 
cording to him, that rock of which Christ speaks is (see 
Commentary on St. Luke) not the Apostle Peter, but 
the faith of which he had been the organ a little before, 
when he replied to his Master, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God’ And not only does he assert this, but 
he draws from it a practical conclusion which takes 
away all room for doubt respecting his real thought. 
‘Strive, therefore, he says to the believer; ‘strive, 
therefore, thou also, to be this rock. Seek it, not out 
of thyself, but in thyself’ A beautiful and grand idea. 
What Jesus said to Peter, He says to every Christian. 
That glorious position of which Peter had just made 
himself worthy, Jesus assigns to all those who, like 
Peter, declare themselves to be His disciples. So 
speaks Ambrose. 

In the same spirit he says elsewhere, ‘ Where Peter 
is, there is the Church.’ Read these words with their 
context (Commentary on Psalm xl.), and you will not 
understand how they can have been quoted in the 
Roman controversy. Ambrose is speaking in this place 
neither of the hierarchy, nor of the visible Church. 
He is speaking of St. Peter accompanying his Master 
before Caiaphas, and thus becoming the type of the 
Church which never abandons her Divine Master. 
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Finally, in another passage, in which he returns to 
the first image, and gives to Peter the title of Founda- 
tion of the Church, he imparts to the question an 
additional difficulty for future Romanizers. ‘ Paul, he 
says (Treatise on the Holy Spirit), ‘is not inferior to 
Peter.” This passage has grievously troubled Catholic 
commentators. It was necessary to show that Ambrose 
did not say what he seemed to say; it was necessary, 
which was still more difficult, to explain how he can 
have believed in the supremacy of St. Peter, and yet 
have contradicted it by this passing word. Would a 
Catholic ever be foolish enough to say, without further 
explanation, that ‘ Paul was not inferior to Peter ?’ 
Bossuet, in his famous sermon on Unity, shows himself 
to be considerably embarrassed by this passage. ‘The 
mystery, he says, ‘ would take a long time to elucidate.’ 
The mystery! For Ambrose it was the simplest thing 
in the world. ‘Though these two brethren, continues 
Bossuet, ‘though these two brethren, the new founders 
of Rome, were to consecrate the Roman Church to- 
gether; however great St. Paul may be in knowledge, 
in spiritual gifts, in charity, in courage; though he 
may have labowred more than all the other apostles,— 
and he appears to have been himself surprised by the 
creat revelations made to him,—yet the word of Christ 
must prevail. Rome will not be the Chair of St. Paul, 
but the Chair of St. Peter. This is to say, in fine 
language, ‘I admit the fact, but I do not draw the 
conclusions, for that would be to ruin the Papacy.’ 
All this, moreover, is complicated in Bossuet’s mind 
by his Gallican ideas, and Gallican fears. He is willing 
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to retain the primacy of Peter, but not in the same 
sense as the successors of Peter; he will allow more 
than Ambrose, who allows nothing, but he refuses what 
the Ultramontanes, with the Pope at their head, claim. 
Let us leave them to settle matters between themselves ; 
whatever the result, it 1s unquestionable that a great 
eulf exists between the state of things revealed to us 
by the writings of Ambrose, and the Roman system, 
even as attenuated by Bossuet. 


IV. 


Again, the supremacy which men have tried to dis- 
cover in a few passages of the writings of Ambrose, 
would, in any case, only be the supremacy of Rome— 
of Rome as a Church, and not of its bishop,—of whom 
Ambrose in these passages says nothing. To confound 
the Church with the bishop, and the bishop with the 
Church, is again to look at the first ages through the 
atmosphere of later days, and to take one’s stand on 
what requires to be proved. Now Ambrose would 
make this confusion impossible, for we do not see him 
attributing to the bishop of Rome any particular dig- 
nity; he only designates him as he would designate 
any other bishop: Daurasus, bishop of Rome ; Syricius, 
Bishop of ome. That is all. He writes to him on the 
footing of the most perfect equality: ‘ Farewell, brother ; 
love us as we love thee.” This is how he concludes a 
letter to Syricius, and that at a time when the antique 
rudeness had given place to a whole vocabulary of 
formulas. In another letter Ambrose calls him father, 
but he does it quite familiarly and simply, as to an 
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older colleague ; he makes use, moreover, not of the 
word pater, but of the word parens, which only ex- 
presses affection. In a third letter, less familiar, he 
does not in any way depart from the official formulas 
used in communications from one bishop or one Church 
to another; it is neither more nor less humble than 
the letter of Syricius, to which it is a reply. Ambrose 
says, Lord brother; but the same expression appears 
in his letters to other bishops. Ambrose says, 7hy 
Holiness ; but Syricius, whose letter was addressed to 
several bishops, had said, Your Holinesses. And what, 
finally, is the matter under discussion? Syricius com- 
municates to the bishops of Liguria that he has just 
excommunicated such and such persons, and he asks 
them to do the same. The bishop of Milan replies that 
he and his colleagues have examined the matter, and 
have decided to excommunicate. Thus there is another 
fact to be noted: an excommunication pronounced at 
Rome was not necessarily in force at Milan. The bishop 
of Rome has excommunicated at Rome; at his request, 
freely examined, the bishop of Milan deems it right 
to excommunicate at Milan. 

The history of the illustrious bishop, as we have 
said, is not less instructive than his writings. It is 
impossible to discover any circumstance in which he 
appears to obey an order coming from [ome, or to 
require, for any purpose whatever, either permission 
ot approval from that quarter. And we are still, as 
we must not forget, at the end of the fourth century. 
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Thus, what was called the Church, what the Bishop 
of Milan always designated by that term, and some- 
times characterized in admirable terms, was still at that 
period only the assemblage of the Churches; and on 
this point, at least, the apostolical idea remained intact. 
This assemblage could not even have been called a 
confederation ; for a confederation presupposes a per- 
manent official alliance, regulated by laws, and nothing 
of the kind existed. The General Councils, besides 
being only general in name, created no more than an 
accidental bond; more than half a century elapsed be- 
tween the first (825) and the second (381). No one 
except the emperor possessed a general superintendence 
of the execution of the decrees ; every bishop had to 
perform this duty in his own diocese, and the bishop 
of Rome like any other. The Church, even when re- 
presented by a Council actually sitting, had not of 
herself any executive power over any Church or bishop ; 
that belonged to the emperor alone. He exercised it, 
of course, all the more in the intervals between the 
Councils, when the Church had no central organ, and 
became again a complex body; he exercised it, in par- 
ticular, in the calling together of Councils; and the 
Councils of those days have left a very difficult task 
as a legacy to the defenders of the Roman system, for 
they all mention, in their decrees, the fact of their 
being called together by the emperors, and are abso- 
lutely silent as to any part taken in that act by the 
bishop. of Rome. The Fathers of Nica, in a letter to 
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the bishops of Egypt, say: ‘The great and holy Council 
of Niczea, convoked by the grace of God, and of the 
very holy emperor, Constantine. The Fathers of Con- 
stantinople write to Theodosius: ‘ We have met together 
in accordance with the orders given us by Thy Piety.’ 
Ambrose, at the Council of Aquilza, writing to the 
three emperors then reigning, says, ‘You have desired 
to call together a Council” (Congregare studwistis con- 
cilium.) Thus there is still no trace of a permanent, 
unique, administrative power belonging to the Church, 
and placed in the hands of a bishop considered as the 
head of the Church. 

Sad is the task imposed on the Catholic historians, 
when, after having sincerely endeavoured to produce a 
true picture of those times, they are compelled to find 
a place for the Papacy. Where can they find it—where 
discover the links to bind it to so many things that 
were done without its help and apart from it? Look 
at M. de Broglie, in the preliminary discourse to his 
history of the fourth century. You read twenty pages 
consecutively, confirming pretty nearly all I have just 
said ; then, as if the author suddenly perceived that he 
had forgotten something, he quickly inserts some word 
about Rome and the Pope, though the effect of that 
word has been destroyed beforehand by the preceding 
pages. See, for instance, when he shows us the two 
patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria exercising from 
an early date, in the whole of eastern Christendom, an 
authority generally respected. He feels that you will 
say, ‘And the Pope?’ He tries to meet the objection. 
‘These two bishops, he says, ‘knew no superior but that 
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of Rome. They were in the East the medium of the 
pontifical authority, when, as too often happened, dis- 
tance, the difficulties of communication, the precautions 
required by the danger of persecution, prevented that 
authority from being exercised directly.’ These pre- 
cautions must also, doubtless, be considered as explain- 
ing why the two bishops so studiously hid from the 
world, even when the persecutions had ceased, that 
they were the vicars of their colleague at Rome! But 
we will not jest. We respect M. de Broghe too much 
not to believe that it must have cost him a great deal 
to do such violence, in this place and in many others, 
to his conscience as an historian. 


NI 


Shall we go so far as to say that there was then at 
Rome, and around Rome, absolutely no trace of what 
was at a later date to constitute the Papacy ? 

Legally no, there was nothing. No imperial law, no 
religious theory established the bishopric of Rome as 
the necessary centre of Christian unity ; that bishopric 
might have disappeared, as so many subsequently did, 
without the Church ever suspecting that she had lost 
her chief. And if this was true as regarded the west, 
it was doubly true as regarded the east, the cradle of 
Christianity, peopled with Christians who, as we may 
see, entertained at that time but few relations with 
their brethren in the other half of the empire. Look 
at the first Councils. At Nicsea, out of 318 bishops, 
only three came from the west; at Constantinople, out 
of 180, only one. Of course, as a Catholic newspaper 
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lately observed, there were no railways in those days ; 
but still the journey was not too difficult, especially 
with the safe conduct of Constantine for the Council 
of Niczea, and that of Theodosius for Constantinople. 
At Niceza, it is true, the president, Osius, was a 
Spaniard, and in order to offend the Papacy as little 
as possible, he has been represented as a Papal legate ; 
yet Athanasius calls him ‘the great Osius, father of 
the bishops, and leader of the Councils’—titles that 
would be very little in accordance with the fact that 
Osius sat there as the representative of another, his 
superior, his supreme head, and the head also of the 
three hundred and fifteen eastern bishops, who, more- 
over, do not seem to be at all aware of the fact. In 
short, if it had not been for subsequent events, we 
might read and re-read the history of those times 
without ever suspecting the important part which we 
are told that Rome, and the bishops of Rome, were then 
playing. 

We may, however, admit that the germs of that im- 
portant part existed already more or less, germs that 
would have died without favourable opportunities of 
development, but ready to develope whenever the op- 
portunity came. Rome was Rome, and it was im- 
possible but that her old political supremacy should, 
in a greater or less degree, prepare the way for her re- 
ligious supremacy. All that emanated from her, from 
her Church, from her bishop, possessed of necessity 
some importance; and when, later on, she passed 
from the facts to the right, and claimed as being of 
divine origin that supremacy which no one had ever 
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dreamt of recognising as such, she obtained all that she 
wanted. 

Modern history might here furnish us with a very 
curious example of a similar state of things. 

The French Protestants were so accustomed to con- 
sult the Church of Geneva, and to take it as their 
pattern, that their correspondence with its pastors 
might often seem to recognise a supremacy over the 
whole Protestant Church. That supremacy, of course, 
did not exist; the Church of Geneva, as represented 
by its bishop,—that is to say, by the body of the clergy, 
the company,—neither had nor claimed any hierarchical 
authority over foreign Churches. And yet, see in what 
terms it was addressed. In the first place, the forms 
employed are always those of the most profound re- 
spect ; pastors and consistories often say, ‘ Gentlemen, 
and much honoured fathers. The most important 
Churches, as those of Nimes, Paris, and La Rochelle, 
are not satisfied with beginning and ending their letters 
with ceremonious politeness, the general tone is always 
that of inferiority. ‘We honour and recognise your 
Church as the mother of ours’—so writes, in 1606, the 
Church of Uzés. Rome would be glad to show in the 
annals of the first century a letter in which similar 
words had been addressed to her. And what do the 
Churches of France ask for in these letters so full 
of respect ? Most frequently for pastors. They are 
anxious to obtain them from the hands of the Church 
of Geneva: they will be happy to be bound to her 
by one lnk more, for in their eyes union with her 
shows the brotherhood of all. Ambrose says no more 
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when, in one of the three sentences which the Romanists 
think they can quote, he speaks of the Church of Rome 
as that from which ‘flow towards all men the rights 
of the venerable communion. Often, too, the French 
Churches asked for direction and advice in the dangers 


that menaced them, or for the details of some regula- 


tion made at Geneva, and which they wished to adopt. 
The Company, in its replies, uses the moral right which 
these communications confer moderately, but frankly ; 
it advises, directs, and, at need, objects and reprimands. 
It will not accept the title of Mother, which the Church 
of Uzes had applied to the Church of Geneva. ‘We 
should be sorry, it says, ‘to accept the title with which 
you have desired to honour our Church. But though 
refusing the title, it assumes the position of a mother 
in the same letter, and speaks with authority. ‘Cut, 
it says, ‘the roots of partiality that have greatly dis- 
figured the beauty of your Church.’ Does Clement, in 
that famous epistle, on the strength of which he has 
been made into a Pope, does he say more to the Corin- 
thians? Nor did the Church of Geneva only adopt 
this tone in dealing with simple presbyteries; when 
it writes to the Synods of France, it does not abandon 
the exercise of that fraternal Papacy which the respect 
of the French had placed in its hands. See again with 
what respect the States-General of Holland wrote in 
1618, to invite it to the Synod of Dort. The Papacy 
would be glad to be able to show a letter inviting it 
in the same style to the Council of Niczea. And what 
would it be if the bishop of Rome had been asked to 


preside, as Theodore Beza was in 1570, at the National 
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Synod of La Rochelle? In short, if any one striving, 
a few centuries hence, to construct a Genevese Papacy, 
were to seek for materials in the history of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, he would find ma; 
terials quite as good, if not more so, and certainly in 
ereater profusion than those which men have been’ 
compelled to use in building up the Roman Papacy. 


VIL. 


But it has not only been necessary to collect with 
care, to arrange with art, and to interpret in the sense 
of subsequent events, all that the first centuries have 
furnished that was susceptible of favourable interpreta- 
tion ; it has also been necessary to put into the back- 
ground all that might have served to put matters in 
their proper light. 

When we are told that the bishops of Rome inter- 
fered by their letters in the affairs of other Churches, 
it should be added that this right, which was purely 
fraternal, belonged to all bishops, and that there are 
numberless letters of the same kind. 

When people insist on the tone of authority in which 
any particular bishop of Rome may have spoken, it 
should be added that the same tone is to be found in 
the letters of other bishops, custom allowing them all 
to reprimand sharply those who appeared to stray from 
the truth. 

When we are shown a bishop of Rome excommuni- 
cating such or such a person, or else, according to the 
regular expression, admitting him into his communion, 
it should be added that every bishop did the same 
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thing, affirming or denying, as the case might be, his 
spiritual union with another bishop, or another Church. 
For a long time there existed no other general unity 
than that which resulted from this intercommunion 
between Churches and bishops constantly called upon 
to examine, in the midst of such frequent controversies, 
whether they were agreed or not. The importance of 
the see naturally added to the importance of the judg- 
ment; but the authority of the individual was of even 
ereater weight. That of an Athanasius, or an Ambrose, 
even had he only been bishop of some small town, 
would always have overborne that of an obscure indi- 
vidual occupying the See of Rome; and it is to be 
observed that, during the first four centuries, no emi- 
nent theologian did occupy it. 

When we are told, finally, of some honourable title 
given to the bishop of Rome, it should be added that 
none has yet been discovered that was not then applied 
to all bishops, or at least to the principal. The title 
of Pope itself is among the number. 

Thus all the rights, all the prerogatives, all the 
honours, which the Papacy has succeeded in making 
people consider as belonging exclusively to herself, are 
shown by history to have belonged, during centuries, 
to all bishops. 

And, besides, how many facts there are which might 
open all eyes, and destroy, by their negative force, the 
significance which certain things might seem to pos- 
sess ! 

Instead of collecting together all that, when nicely 
arranged, might show that there was a Pope at Rome 
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from the very earliest days of the Church, collect 
together all that would compel you to see the contrary. 

See whether any bishop of Rome in those days ever 
deposed another bishop. 

See whether any bishop of Rome in those days ever 
appointed a bishop, or confirmed him, otherwise than 
by a declaration of communion. 

See whether there was any bishop in those days who, 
having to contradict or to blame the bishop of Rome, 
ever sought to excuse himself for attacking a superior. 

See—we have already said it, but how can we help 
saylng it again ?—see whether, in the works of so many 
bishops, so many writers, so many friends and enemies 
of the Church, you are able to find a single line that 
can be given, seriously and in good faith, as mentioning 
the Papacy. 

The first Pope who was really a Pope was Boniface 
II., in 604, two centuries after Ambrose. He was the 
first who received the title of universal bishop; and this 
title he did not give to himself, neither did he claim it 
as belonging to him by divine right: he obtained it 
from the emperor. And from which emperor? From 
Phocas, a usurper steeped in crime, and ready to bestow 
any favour in return for support given to his power. 

Now this is what Boniface’s predecessor, Gregory L., 
had said of that same title claimed by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, John the Faster. ‘Thou hast then 
arrived at this point, he wrote to him, ‘that despising 
thy brethren, thou wishest to be called the only bishop.’ 
‘Let your holiness recognise, he continues, ‘how much 
you are filled with pride when you claim to be called 
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by this title, a title which no one who was really holy 
has ever claimed. It is true, as your fraternity knows, 
that the Pontiffs of the Apostolical See which I occupy 
have received, as a mark of honour from the venerable 
Council of Chalcedon, the title of Universal Bishops. 
And yet no one of them has ever consented to be 
called by this name; none has ever assumed this rash 
title, for fear that if he arrogated to himself in the 
pontifical dignity the glory of being singular, he should 
seem to refuse it to all his brethren.’ 

There is no end to the conclusions to be drawn from 
this curious passage. 

In the first place, there is no question whatever of a 
divine right. If Gregory believed that the title usurped 
by the patriarch belonged by divine ordinance to the 
bishop of Rome, it is evident that this was the first 
thing to be said—the only one, indeed, for this argument 
carried everything. He says nothing about it. He says 
nothing, either, of a possession already ancient. The 
title is spoken of as having been given to the Popes 
by the Council of Chalcedon, which took place in the 
middle of the fifth century. And how was it given to 
them? Asa thing due? No; as a ‘mark of honour, 
Did they accept it? Not one, says Gregory, up to his 
own time, that is to say, the end of the sixth century, 
has consented to take it. Why? Because it is a ‘rash’ 
designation, which seems to deny the pontifical dignity 
to all the brethren of the Pontiff of Rome. The bishop 
of Rome rejects it, therefore, not only in its literal 
signification, but even as an honorary formula; and if 
he blames Bishop John, it is not because he had taken 
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what the Council had given to the bishops of Rome, 
but for reasons drawn from the nature of the title itself, 
—a title rash and dangerous. Thus, whatever may 
have been at that time the pretensions of the See of 
Rome, it is evident that the man who could write thus 
did not yet consider himself, either of right or in fact, 
as the Universal Bishop, as the source of the authority 
of all bishops. 


WADDE. 


This—and how many similar facts might be brought 
forward !—this is what all those who make the Papacy 
date from the first centuries, all those who wish to show 
that it ruled of itself and by divine right, are compelled 
to hide or to disguise. The Pope of M. De Maistre is 
the boldest of these pieces of special pleading, and, 
morally considered, the saddest, for you cannot help 
asking at the end of every page, by what aberration of 
conscience so strong an intellect can have taken its 
stand upon such a mass of sophistry? But he has been 
surpassed in our own day, and by a great deal, in con- 
tempt for logic and history. He at any rate took the 
trouble to discuss and to arrange,—a lying homage, 
certainly, but still an act of homage, in a sense, to the 
rights of history and reason. To-day we do not even 
have special pleading, but hymns, hymns of adoration 
to the Papacy, songs of triumph over the mangled re- 
mains of all whom it imagines it has crushed in its 
onward march. 

For the Papacy itself gives the example. M. De 
Maistre never deified it as Pius Ix. deifies it; M. De 
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Maistre never overlooked objections as Pius Ix. over- 
looks them. The reign of pure affirmation, the ideal 
of authority, has come. The Papacy is entering that 
ocean at full sail. 

It cannot, therefore, regard with a favourable eye the 
more prudent advance of those writers who flatter 
themselves—there are still a few—that they can arrive 
at the same result without too openly defying or alter- 
ing history. 

Two systems are in presence. According to one, 
which has long held exclusive sway, the Church has 
always been the same,—the same in doctrine, the same 
in organization. Bossuet allows to the Protestants the 
right of rejecting whatever can be shown not to have 
existed in the first centuries, and he considers himself 
bound to show that all they attack did so exist. 

But as modern researches gradually rendered this 
position more difficult, another system sprang up, vague 
at first, and then more precise. We find it in its com- 
pleted form in the Hssay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, by Newman. The title indicates the leading 
idea. According to the author, Christianity (Catho- 
licism) was certainly given to men entire, but not at 
first apprehended or appled in its entirety, because, 
owing to the nature of the human mind, time is neces- 
sary for the complete comprehension and perfecting of 
great ideas; and the highest truths, though communi- 
cated to the world once for all by the inspired masters, 
could not be at once understood by those who received 
them. Thus, in order that a doctrine may be true, or 
an institution rightful, it is enough that it should be 
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the result of a development authorized and sanctioned 
by the Church. 

This theory is not only at variance with Bossuet, 
with all the old Catholic controversialists, but with 
the very nature of most of the things which the six- 
teenth century thought it its duty to reject. For most 
of these are by no means such as require time for their 
comprehension. Purgatory, for instance, is eminently 
calculated to appeal to the coarsest minds; confession 
is admirably suited to the most undeveloped con- 
sciences; the worship of saints and images is what is 
best adapted to act on the imagination of the people. 
There is nothing, therefore, in all this that might not 
have been taught from the very beginning. 

And nothing could have been more easily incul 
cated than the notion of a single head to the Church ; 
nothing could have been more clear, more simple, more 
comprehensible to all. The day after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, Peter might have entered upon the exercise of his 
rights; and there was nothing to prevent that, wherever 
the gospel was carried, there also should be carried the 
divine command that gave a visible head to the Church. 
Was this done? No one would seriously dare to main- 
tain it. 

It is, therefore, in order to explain this inexplicable 
gap, that the Papacy has been declared to be one of 
those things destined from the first to reveal them- 
selves little by httle. The authors who hold this view 
consider that the rights of the Papacy existed from 
the beginning, but that God left it to time to bring 
them to ight. Thus all that the Papacy possesses, or 
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will possess, even including infallibility, is, and will be, 
entirely rightful, seeing that all was contained in the 
divine institution as the blossom and the fruit are con- 
tained in the bud; but in the same way that we cannot 
see the blossom when the leaf only has appeared, nor 
the fruit when the blossom only has appeared, so 
we must only seek in the Papacy at any given time 
for what is visible at that stage of its development. 
Thus all the facts which show that it did not exist 
in the earlier times, and that afterwards it was so 
different from what it has since become, are explained, 
and lose their significance ; thus, in particular, are ex- 
plained the words and the acts from which we might 
conclude that the Popes themselves in those times did 
not regard the Papacy in the same light as their suc- 
cessors of modern days. They regarded it in the light 
of their age, and it was by degrees only, and as occasion 
offered, that God revealed to themselves, as to others, 
the extent of their power. 

Once admit this theory, and of course difficulties 
vanish, and all the history of the Church is at the 
service of the Papal pretensions. The significance of 
such circumstances as may seem favourable will be 
magnified indefinitely ; they cannot be made to mean 
too much, as, whatever we may make of them, they 
necessarily only reveal the divine plan. The adverse 
circumstances will be either denied as untrue, or inter- 
preted as not being by any possibility unfavourable ; 
or else, if there be no such means of escape, it will 
be said that they cannot prevail against an antecedent 
and divine right, hidden only for a moment from the 
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eyes of the world and of the Popes themselves. <A 
will in my favour may not at first have been under- 
stood by every one, perhaps not understood even by 
myself; but, nevertheless, I am the heir to all the 
rights that time may show to have been contained 
therein. 

We see to what this leads us. It may briefly be 
translated thus: ‘ All that the Papacy has conquered, 
or may conquer, is in its hands necessarily legitimate.’ 

This is what the Papacy has always thought, and 
always said; invariably it has passed boldly from the 
fact to the right. But yet it has always repudiated as 
dangerous and hurtful the system we have just ex- 
posed. It does not admit that anything in its history 
requires to be explained. It condemns (Syllabus, Art. 
34) those who say that the primacy of the Pope has 
not been held since the foundation of the Church. Its 
champions, its historians, may settle matters as they 
like with history and their own consciences. They are 
forbidden to develope any other thesis than this: ‘The 
Papacy has always been what it now is.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


INTERNAL DIFFICULTIES. 


I. 


LL those, therefore, who have not decided, like 

M. De Maistre, to stifle the voice of their con- 
science, and to mould history as a potter moulds clay, 
are placed in a very strange position. Not only are 
they hampered by certain facts, but by the Papacy itself. 
If you do not regard it, like the Ultramontanes, as the 
source of all light and jurisdiction in the Church, you 
no longer know what position to assign to it, and, even 
apart from all fear of displeasure, you find yourself 
in the presence of an insoluble problem. Look once 
more at Bossuet. He certainly represents the Papacy 
as necessary to the unity of the Church; he certainly 
connects it, as we have seen, with St. Peter. But, 
having said thus much, he does not, in some sort, know 
what to do with it, or what are the functions it should 
perform. One feels that he upholds it because it exists, 
and because it would not do for a bishop not to uphold 
it; but that its disappearance would not, in his eyes, 
create a very great void, either in the Church or in 
Christianity. In short, he regards it rather as a great 
fact than as a great institution founded on a principle ; 


and the fact appears to him to be rather overgrown 
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for the position to which he thinks it entitled in the 
Christian system. All this is Gallicanism, it will be 
said. No doubt; but I speak of those passages in 
which he wishes to be very Catholic, in which he 
seriously sets himself to defend the Papacy, and it is 
there that I am struck by the very little connection he 
succeeds in establishing between Christianity and the 
high office assigned to the bishop of Rome. But to 
leave Bossuet. The same remark suggests itself in 
reading the works of many besides, of many who are 
less Gallican, and less heretical in the eyes of the 
Roman doctors. How many books, how many sermons, 
how many pastoral letters, until these last few years, in 
which the Papacy was scarcely mentioned at all! If 
M. De Maistre makes it the subject of his great work, 
Lamennais, on the other hand, leaves it in the shade. 
No one who is not specially called upon to speak about 
it, goes out of his way to do so. In the numerous 
volumes of Massillon and Bourdaloue there is not one 
sermon on the Pope. Even controversialists are often 
completely silent, or very nearly so. It is to the 
Church that they call upon the Protestants to submit. 
The system was complete without him. 

We have here another proof, therefore, how much of 
what is going on under our eyes is artificial and false, 
or at any rate feverish. There is not a single subject, 
small or great, dogmatic or disciplinary, historical, 
social, or moral, which is not regarded by the Catholic 
preachers and writers of to-day, as indissolubly con- 
nected with the Papacy; connected, one would think, 
in such a manner that if the Papacy disappeared, all 
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would disappear with it. M. De Maistre had said, 
“Without the Pope there can be no Christianity,’ 
Many Catholics thought this was* going very far; but 
since then they have heard statements that throw this 
completely into the shade. We said elsewhere, in speak- 
ing of this curious state of things, that now-a-days 
God seems only to reign in heaven in order that there 
may be a Pope at Rome. We might invert the idea, 
and say, ‘It might seem now-a-days as if God only 
reigned in heaven, nay, only existed, because there is a 
Pope at Rome.’ 

All this, then, is new; it would very much astonish, 
not only Bossuet, but many Ultramontanes of former 
ages. Hven to-day we might oppose to this feverish 
verbiage the sobriety of authors who wish to retain a 
judicial attitude. These latter, however desirous of 
pleasing Rome, do not like the subject of the Papacy. 
They would prefer to separate the question from the 
history of the Popes, which is fraught with such terrible 
objections; they would like to discover a foundation for 
the Papacy that should be above all discussion, and not 
finding any such, they hasten to pass onward. They 
do as Mcehler did, in his clever Symbolical. Mcehler, 
who treats other questions so completely, says scarcely 
anything about the Papacy; he deduces it summarily 
from the little he has said about the Episcopate, which 
is another question that the Roman system makes it 
difficult to treat. ‘If the bishops, says Mcehler, ‘must 
collect all the faithful into one flock, it is necessary 
that they themselves should have a centre of unity. 
Remove the supreme pastor, and harmony disappears, 
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order is destroyed. If the successor of Peter had not 
established everything in unity, we should have been, 
etc. This might do in a catechism, but evidently it has 
no scientific value whatever. And it is equally clear, 
that if in a work altogether scientific, or at least affect- 
ing that character, the author did not discuss this 
subject theologically, and with reference to principle, it 
was because he did not feel that he could do so with any 
chance of success. 
be 

And how, in truth, could any one acquainted with 
the history of the Council of Trent do it at all? By 
what right can a Catholic theologian take upon himself 
to decide a question from which that Council recoiled ? 

It is true that when the Council of Trent is not found 
equal to the boldness of to-day, people experience no 
difficulty in asserting for it, or setting it to one side. 
For instance, there were long deliberations at Trent to 
ascertain whether the sixth chapter of St. John refers 
to the Holy Communion ; and, particularly, whether the 
verses in which Jesus speaks of eating His flesh, and 
drinking His blood, can be quoted in proof of transub- 
stantiation. The majority had the good faith to ac- 
knowledge that the sense of these words is purely 
spiritual, and consequently neither the verses nor the 
chapter were mentioned in the decree on the Real 
Presence. If now you refer to Wiseman, you will find 
this chapter and these verses boldly quoted as the most 
convincing proof of the Catholic doctrines relating to 
the Eucharist. The same assertion is made by M. 
Nicolas, and by many besides; and we need not say 
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that the infallible guardian of Catholic doctrine, the 
Pope, has never thought of reminding them that they 
were running counter to the Council. Every step in 
advance is permitted, when the step is one which the 
Popes think desirable. 

Of course, therefore, we cannot expect them to recall 
those who travel out of the terms used by the Council 
of Trent to aggrandise and deify the Papacy. Still, it 
is curious to see how the Papacy is compelled, in any 
question relating to itself, to keep silence respecting 
that Council, which, on all other subjects, it is so fond 
of quoting. ‘ Let all remember, says the Encyclical of 
1832, ‘that to the Roman Pontiff has been given by 
Jesus Christ the full power of feeding, governing, and 
directing the Church, as was declared by the fathers 
of the Council of Florence’ Why not those of the 
Council of Trent, quoted a few lines farther on @ propos 
of the infallibility of the Church? Why? Because at 
Florence, under the Pope’s dictation, questions affecting 
the Papacy were decided without discussion ; while at 
Trent, where there was some discussion, the Papacy 


' was only glad to escape being made the subject of a 


decree. The Council mentions the Papacy, no doubt, 
and recognises her; and we are not prepared to assert 
that any voice in the assembly would have been given 
in favour of her abolition; but not a single word was 
issued dogmatically respecting her position in the 
Church, and her rights in matters of doctrine or govern- 
ment. Yes, Catholics, there is not a word. That man, 
who is represented to you as being at the summit of 
the hierarchy—the Council of Trent, in a long decree 
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on the hierarchy, does not find occasion even to mention 
him. You might read that decree from the first line 
to the last, without suspecting that there was a Pope 
in the world. Of the eight canons that follow, you 
might read the seven first without suspecting it either ; 
and then, at last, you would find one condemning the 
opinion that bishops nominated by the Popes are not 
rightful bishops ; and, even there, it is not stated that 
they are the only rightful ones. 

The defenders of the Papacy tell us: ‘The Council 
did not define the Papacy dogmatically, because it 
appeared to them to have been already quite suffi- 
ciently defined by the universal consent of Christians.’ 

But, in the first place, the attention of the Council 
was 1n no wise restricted to what required definition. 
The decrees are a complete epitome of Catholic doc- 
trine, and contain many things respecting which there 
had long been no uncertainty in the Church. There 
was no reason, therefore, why it should not have spoken 
about the Pope, even if there had already ceased to be 
any uncertainty among Catholics respecting his position 
and rights. 

Observe, in the second place, that the decrees of the 
Council always related, in preference, to points attacked 
by the Reformation. Now, what had been more assailed 
than the Papacy? On what point would it have been 
more natural to expound the doctrine of the Church, 
condemning afterwards, according to the ordinary form, 
all denials or contrary affirmations? But no. In that 
vast collection of anathemas, there is not a single one 
launched against whoever shall deny the Papacy. 
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Finally, let us come to the facts. In order to prove 
that the Council omitted this capital point because it 
deemed that no mention of it was required, it would 
be necessary to show that the Council determined, with- 
out doubt or hesitation, to leave it to one side, and that 
no attempts were made to give it a place in the decree 
relating to the hierarchy. 

Now the very contrary was the case. When first 
the articles on the sacrament of Order were presented, 
—that is to say, more than eight months before they 
were finally published,—the question of drawing up an 
article on the Pope was mooted. No formula was as 
yet definitely proposed, but nobody appeared to think 
it was possible to avoid trying to fix upon one. To 
speak of the Pope in a decree on the sacrament of 
Order appeared to all to be as natural, and as neces- 
sary, as to speak of the mass @ propos of the Eucharist. 

After five weeks of discussion, in which the question 
of the Papacy was not separated for a single day from 
that of the priesthood, the Cardinal of Lorraine pro- 
posed, in order to bring matters to an issue, two canons, 
one declaring the divine origin of the Episcopate gene- 
rally, and the other condemning the opinion that ‘St. 
Peter was not appointed to be the prince of the Apostles, 
that a sovereign Pontiff was not necessary, and that the 
successors of Peter had not constantly held the primacy 
in the Church. Assailed, on the one hand, as conced- 
ing too much to the Papacy, and, on the other, as not 
conceding enough, this article was the theme of dis- 
cussion for a whole month. The legates sent it to the 
Pope. The Pope added what he thought was wanting, 
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and sent it back to the legates. According to this new 
version, it was anathema to whoever should say, ‘ that 
the legitimate successors of St. Peter had not always 
been the fathers, the pastors, the teachers of all Chris- 
tians, and that Jesus Christ had not given to them, 
in the person of Peter, the full power of ruling and 
governing the Church.’ And the renewed discussion 
raged during three months. But it was found impos- 
sible, absolutely impossible, to come to any agreement. 
The foundations of the Papacy seemed to elude the 
erasp of those who were seeking for them. A deep 
feeling of uneasiness prevailed among the bishops. At 
last, the Cardinal of Lorraine withdrew his two articles, 
and the question of the Papacy was omitted. 

It is proved, therefore, that neither the bishops, nor 
the legates, nor the Pope, nor any one, had ever in- 
tended from the first that there should be no article on 
the Papacy; and that consequently, as we have already 
stated, the only reason for this astounding omission 
was the impossibility of coming to any agreement. 
All, of course, spoke of the primacy of the Pope. No 
one, however, proposed to cut the Gordian knot by an 
article merely recognising that primacy. It was felt 
that it would be absurd to confine, within the limits 
of a single word, the radically divergent opinions that 
had come to light in the course of the discussion. It is 
matter of history, therefore, that the Council of Trent, 
after several months of deliberation, either dared not, 
or could not teach anything regarding the Papacy. 

And let it not be said—the remark has been made— 
that the Gallicans were the source of all evil, and that 
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the Council did wrong to yield to them. ‘ Nine-tenths 
of the fathers, says the Jesuit Biner, ‘were minded to 
recognise the superiority of the Pope over the Council ; 
and yet, owing to the remonstrances of a few French- 
men, the declaration was not made.’ Nine-tenths is 
saying a great deal, though it is true that two-thirds 
of the bishops were Italhans,—a proportion, as we may 
observe, which the Court of Rome took great care to 
maintain during the whole Council, which was there- 
fore only slightly cecumenical. Let us admit, however, 
for the sake of argument, that the minority numbered 
only one-tenth. The first thought that naturally sug- 
gests itself is, that their arguments must have been 
very strong to deprive such a majority, devoted, and 
we might almost say sold, to the Pope—for many of 
the Italian bishops received a pension from him to 
remain at Trent,—to deprive such a majority, we say, 
of the courage to override all objections. To this 
thought let us add a fact. It is, that the opposition 
was not composed only of Frenchmen, for at that time, 
strangely enough, its chiefs were Spaniards. The Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who. had come as the chief of the 
Gallicans, had gone over to the side of the Ultramon- 
tanes; the Spaniards had remained unshaken in their 
fiery Catholicism, terrible as against heresy, but sin- 
cularly untinged with Popery. It was one of them, 
Avosmediano, who had been the first to declare openly 
that the intervention of the Pope in the institution of 
bishops was a matter of human and ecclesiastical law, 
and not consequently of absolute necessity. The words, 
says Pallavicini, were received with murmurs and scuf- 
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fling of feet, and even hissing—which, as we may again 
remark cursorily, was not very edifying in a Council, 
—but there was no contrary vote. The Archbishop of 
Grenada, Guerrero, was even bolder. He declared that 
all bishops, including the Pope, are brethren and equal ; 
that the only inequality that can be recognised is one 
of jurisdiction, and purely ecclesiastical. He quoted 
all the facts furnished by the history of the first cen- 
turies in support of this assertion. He laughed espe- 
cially at those who had said that the Apostles were 
made bishops by Jesus Christ, but that Peter alone 
had the right of making other bishops. He asked, 
whether they had ever read the book of the Acts of 
the Apostles. He laughed also at those who said that, 
before the Apostles began their labours, they had had ~ 
themselves ordained bishops by Peter. Finally, he 
reminded his hearers of the famous letter of Gregory 
to John the Faster, and enlarged upon it. Again, 
murmurs more than once interrupted this speech ; but 
still the speaker’s opponents did not dare to answer 
him by a vote, or to declare that what he had said 
had no weight. Thus all that we have said historically 
on this question has been sanctioned by the silence of 
the Council of Trent, and by the alacrity with which 
Pius Iv. consented that the Council should avoid coming 
to a decision. 

Pius IV. was reserving to himself the right of de- 
cision, and, consequently, as we need not say, the right 
of overriding objections. A year after the Council he 
published, in a bull, the form of oath to be taken 
thenceforward by all bishops. He declared that all 
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the articles in this oath had been extracted from the 
decree of Trent, and among these articles may be read: 
‘I promise and swear true obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff, the vicar of Jesus Christ, and successor of St. 
Peter, the prince of the Apostles’ The Council had 
said nothing of the kind; but then the Council was 


dissolved, and no one protested. 


III. 


Another very strange history is that of the relations 
between the Council of Trent and the Popes who had 
successively to conduct it. 

Five-and-twenty years of negotiation had preceded 
it, and the mere mention of the word Council was, at 
Rome, a subject of terror,—a singular proof, assuredly, of 
the admirable harmony that existed, as we are assured, 
between the Church and its head. This terror is ad- 
mitted by Pallavicini. ‘In the same way, says he, 
‘that a single grain of dust in the pupil of the eye 
causes great pain, so, when things of the very highest 
value are in question, even the most remote dangers 
became an occasion of terrible alarm.’ Now these 
alarms did not bear on any matter of faith; Rome 
could have no doubt that the future Council would 
be unanimous to condemn the Protestants dogmati- 
cally. But Rome herself, her rights, the origin of all 
that she had in possession, and of all that she was 
acquiring—this was what she feared that the Council 
might pry into and investigate. The Council of Bale, 
a hundred years before, had already spoken in cruel 
terms of the fragility of her throne; what would it be 
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in an age when everything was being discussed in the 
light of history, of common sense, and of that Book 
which there was no longer any means of hiding ? 

Never, therefore, would Rome have convened that 
Council of herself; never would the Church, unanimous 
in demanding it by the great voice of the peoples, have 
obtained it from Rome. The sovereigns obtained it, but 
only after they had themselves been disgusted with 
it, by all that they had seen of the ill-will and the 
intrigues of Roman policy. 

It is difficult to tell, moreover, which the Papacy 
dreaded most,—that the Council should inquire into 
her rights, or into the way in which she had exercised 
them. How, too, could the separation of the two ques- 
tions be obtained? How could she arrange that her 
rights, even these that were most reasonable, should be 
presented without the fearful abuses and scandals that 
were their offspring, and followed in their train? The 
whole Church had, more or less, imbued its hands in these 
abuses and scandals ; for, under a corrupt and corrupting 
government, every one seizes upon what he can; but 
when the time of retribution comes, no one is the less 
ready to denounce what he has seen others do, and 
everything in the end falls on the shoulders of those 
whose duty it would have been to combat the evil. 

Thus it happened at Trent, and this was what the 
Papacy had feared. In all that was said, in open 
Council, respecting the disorders of every kind, of which 
the origin was to be found in herself, in her avidity, 
in her want of care for the welfare of souls, in her 
indulgence for every evil that favoured or did not 
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thwart her interests, in the detestable examples she 
had so often given to the world, in that omnipotence 
always at the service of whoever would recognise or 
pay for it—in what the Council, we say, was destined 
to hear on these topics from the mouths of so many 
bishops, and of all princes, we might find a complete 
and crushing refutation of nearly all that is said so 
glibly now-a-days in honour of the Papacy in the 
Middle Ages. 


IAW 


But let us not go back to earlier days. Let us re- 
strict our attention to the respective positions of the 
Council of Trent and the Papacy, and show the pro- 
eress that has been made from 1545 to 1869. | 

In 1542, Paul 111. would scarcely have dared to take 
his stand upon the famous decree of Constance, which 
we have seen quoted by Gregory xvI. in 1832. His 
bull of convocation is of singular humility as compared 
with that of 1868. Paul mz. speaks of the Council as 
of a sovereign assembly, which shall, ‘having God for 
its guide, consult, deliberate, resolve, and execute all 
the things that may be judged necessary.’ There are 
here no grand sentences about the Papacy, or about 
himself. He merely says, at the beginning, that he is 
called to ‘steer the bark of St. Peter;’ and further on, 
in fixing the date of the Council, he simply reproduces 
the formula in which the Popes declare themselves 
to be invested with ‘ the authority of Almighty God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and of the blessed Peter 
and Paul. There is not a word about the enemies of 
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the Papacy, the dangers of the Papacy ; he sees nothing 
but the misfortunes of the Church. As a man, Paul 
1m. was far from being equal to Pius Ix.; but his bull 
is unquestionably more moderate, more wise, more re- 
ligious, and also more liberal. The Pope of the six- 
teenth century shows himself far less hostile to the 
modern movement, which had just snatched the half 
of Europe from his jurisdiction, than the Pope of the 
nineteenth. 

But if Paul m1. appeared to place everything in the 
hands of the Council, the sequel was to show that he 
was none the less determined to take everything back 
into his own. The history of the Council of Trent 
is, in some sort, only a record of the infinite dexterity 
which the Papacy had to display in order not to 
come out of the ordeal completely eclipsed—in order 
that, when all was over, she might still find herself 
on the road to absolute omnipotence. Whether you 
read that history in Sarpi, the enemy of the Popes, 
or in Pallavicini, their advocate, the impression left on 
your mind is the same. There was not,.during these 
eighteen years, a single day in which frankness pre- 
vailed, a single day of real concord, a single day on 
which the Pope and the Council entertained the con- 
viction that they. were attaching the same meaning 
to words, and the same significance to facts. No one, 
indeed, ever made a mistake on this point. The 
sovereigns had their ambassadors, who informed them 
of all that was going on, and who did not require 
any extraordinary amount of perspicacity to discover 
secrets of which every one at Trent was cognizant. 
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We possess their correspondence, and even if we did 
not, there are many things that would still be quite 
clear to us, and Pallavicini is full of the most valuable 
and simple admissions. His zeal for the Papacy 
makes him regard as good and admirable all the 
means she employed to remain mistress of the Council. 
One feels that he would willingly laugh at all the 
tricks she played upon the bishops, and that he re- 
peats, with ill-disguised glee, the profane jest of that 
irritated prelate who said, ‘The Holy Spirit comes 
to us from Rome every Saturday in a valise!’ And, 
in truth, nothing was voted that had not been dictated 
by the Pope, yet always as if he had not dictated it. 
Europe, when not indignant, laughed too. Satires 
and caricatures were showered upon the Council, and 
that not only by the Protestants—quite the contrary. 
Any one would have been laughed at who had ap- 
peared to believe that the labours of such an assembly 
were to possess grave and lasting authority. The 
very members of the Council often looked as if they 
had little faith in their own work. When they carried 
it on, it was either to please the sovereigns, who re- 
quested them to proceed, or to please the Pope, who 
urged them to conclude, for he was weary of keeping 
constantly on the alert against the same dangers. 
Towards the end the court of Rome was less fearful ; 
but it had not on that account more faith in the 
common work of the settlement of dogma, and the 
consolidation of unity, so many were the differences 
brought to light in the course of the debates, even 
on points considered certain, so much the Papacy 
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itself had suffered from what had been said, and from 
the silence in which the Council had taken refuge as 
regarded its position. In short, no one at that time 
appeared to suspect the advantages which the Council 
was to confer both on the Church and the Papacy. 
These advantages are due to the boldness and skill 
with which the whole history of the Council has been 
thrown into the shade, its decrees only being left 
visible, and among its decrees only those from which ~ 
neither dogma nor discipline had anything to fear. 
Not content with this, when necessary, denials have 
been used. Mcehler denies the doubts and uncertain- 
ties. The Catholic Church, he says, possesses the zm- 
medvate certainty of the divine teaching. ‘If she had 
had to attain to her doctrines by research, by inquiry, 
she would have contradicted herself, and have been 
_ annihilated. In that case she certainly would long 
since have ceased to exist, for there were deliberations 
that lasted three and eight months. Others deny 
wholesale all that was not to the credit of the as- 
sembly; a council of angels would not have been 
more perfect, In short, the collection of decrees has 
come to be regarded like a book sent down from 
heaven, or at least like one of which the origin is 
lost in the night of ages. The Council of Trent, that 
whole so prodigiously complex; that long and painful 
result of the toil of eighteen years, of a thousand 
debates, of a thousand intrigues, of a thousand divi- 
sions; that result of the deliberations of several as- 
semblies, in the latter of which scarce any member 
sat who had been present from the beginning; that 
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chaos, finally, in which faith and discipline were mixed 
up together from session to session in so strange a 
manner, in which all proportion igs wanting between 
the length of the decrees and the importance of the 
subjects to which they refer, in which anathemas are 
sometimes launched with ridiculous prodigality, and 
sometimes so timidly kept back, in which questions 
lying beyond the reach of human reason are solved, 
even to their minutest details, while questions per- 
fectly accessible and clear are either eluded or left 
undefined,—that chaos, we say, men have had the 
art to make it appear lke a complete and _ perfect 
whole; they have found means to base upon that 
moving quicksand, as upon a rock, Catholicism and 
the Church, and the Papacy itself, which during 
eighteen years had trembled lest it should swallow 
it up. A great revolutionist declared that the secret 
of his power was, ‘ Boldness, boldness, and again bold- 
ness. Extremes meet; and the motionless Papacy, 
if. she made her confession, would say the same 
thing. 


Vis 


But now that we have seen the Papacy launch 
forth triumphantly the convocation to an Cicumenical 
Council,—an act which she only performed with trem- 
bling in the sixteenth century,—we have a right to 
remind her of her old troubles, and to ask her whence 
she has obtained what she evidently did not possess 
then, at the termination of the ages of faith. 

What excitement there was at Trent, at the outset, 
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when the Bishop of Bitonte, Cornelio Musso, who had 
been commissioned to preach the inaugural sermon, 
took upon himself to represent the Pope as the source 
of the light that was about to flood the Church! In 
an apostrophe to the mountains surrounding Trent, he 
called upon the rocks, the woods, the torrents, to make 
known to the universe that everything was to submit 
to the Council, failing which, he said, ‘men will be 
able to say, with reason, that the light of the Pope is 
come into the world, and that the world has preferred 
darkness to light’ The light of the Pope! Lwmen 
pape! The effect produced was so bad that the legates 
were nearly obliged to disavow the orator. As to Pal- 
lavicini, the historian, he does not see, he says, why 
the expression caused so much indignation. Does not 
everybody know that pape, in Latin, is simply an ex- 
clamation, like alas? What could be more natural, 
therefore, than to say, ‘The light, alas! has come into 
the world, and the world, etc.? Pallavicini is laugh- 
ing at us, evidently; but to-day he would not take 
the trouble to make a joke of the matter. He would 
openly approve of the expression used by the preacher 
at Trent; openly he would call light of the Pope the 
light which the present Council, a reflex of the Papacy, 
is to shed upon the world. Is not this what we have. 
been told, in every form, during these last few years ? 
Is not this what follows from the very publication of 
the Syllabus, which the Council will evidently do no 
more than develope? Is not this what nearly all the 
bishops proclaim as they kneel before that light by 
which they are dazzled ?—so they say in their pastoral 
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letters. And if there be a few who appear not to be 
so much dazzled as their fellows, they will, hke them, 
as soon as the Pope so orders, be compelled to do this 
one thing only, viz. to cast down their eyes and vote. 
Many bishops, however, and those among the most 
dazzled, could not but be a little anxious at the posi- 
tion assigned to the Episcopate in the present Council. 
The Pope himself, side by side with the Papal, ultra- 
Papal ideas contained in his bull, and which showed 
how completely the bishops were to be put into the 
background, yet endeavoured to maintain for them the 
appearance of a certain power.! They set thernselves 
to make the most of this. They endeavoured to prove 
to their flocks that the bishops, though necessarily 
voting for and with the Pope, will yet not be set aside 
as a free deliberating body, nor even set aside indi- 
vidually as judges of the faith. But what precautions, 
what circumlocution had to be used to say this, so as 
not to make a breach in that sovereign authority which 
the Pope reserves to himself! The Bishop of Belley, 
for instance, begins by declaring that a Council was in 
no wise indispensable, that the Pope had full right to 
rule and determine everything of himself; then, as he 
is yet unwilling to say that the bishops derive from 
him alone the right to vote in the Council, he takes 
refuge under the authority of St. James, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, who, in the Council spoken of in the Acts, 


1 They may have seen at Rome how little even this appearance was 
kept up. All the decrees had been drawn up beforehand ; and if the 
regulations, also settled beforehand by the Pope, had been rigorously 
observed, everything might have been voted in three days. 
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not only gave his opinion, but prefaced it by these 
words: ‘I judge that... ‘Therefore, says M. De 
Langalerie bravely, ‘the men whom the Pope calls 
together and consults are not simply advisers or advo- 
cates, but judges having the power and the mission to 
judge. This, we very greatly fear, is more than the 
Pope admits ; in any case he has a right to think that 
the argument is a very bad one, for it consists merely 
in a play upon words. If you refer to the Greek, you 
will find that St. James said, ‘I judge, in the same 
sense as ‘I think, and that his use of the word does 
not imply any intention or system whatever. Others, 
again, still more prudent, have been content to adopt 
that old theory of the one authority, which has long 
been used as an answer to Protestant objections on the 
uncertainty as to the seat of authority in the Church. 
Authority, they say, is seated entirely in the Pope, 
entirely in the Council, entirely in both together. A 
Pope and a Council are not two authorities, two sources 
of light; they are the same light and the same autho- 
rity. Look at the Eucharist. Jesus Christ is wholly 
in the bread, and wholly in the wine. You receive 
Jesus Christ in the bread alone; you receive Him 
equally in the wine; but you do not with both receive 
Him twice. In the same way the Holy Spirit has for 
its organ either the Pope alone, or the Council joined 
to the Pope. It is all one. To vote, therefore, with 
the Pope and for the Pope, is not to abdicate one’s own 
power; it is to exercise, concurrently with him, a free 
and sovereign authority. 

It. may be doubted whether these metaphysics, which 
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are good in theory to preserve the dignity of the Epis- 
copate, will appear very good in practice to any one 
compelled either to vote against his conscience, or to 
disturb that unanimity which the theory presupposes. 
Few will really disturb it, perhaps. But the more 
beautiful the spectacle is for those who look at appear- 
ances only, the sadder will it be for those who look at 
realities, and think of the sacrifices made. The con- 
siderable minorities that existed at Trent are embar- 
rassing, no doubt, in many points of view; morally, 
they are at least a proof that, notwithstanding Rome, 
notwithstanding the pressing need of unity, the Epis- 
copate had not yet been induced to abdicate its authority, 
and resign itself to annihilation. 


VL 

Sovereigns at Trent had retained the right of inter- 
vening, not only in all general questions affecting the 
Council, but even in the march of the deliberations, in 
the choice and order of the subjects to be considered. 
Of this—we wish it to be distinctly understood—we 
do not in principle approve in any way. If it is a sad 
thing to see that the bishops are now only so many 
shadows of the Pope, it was sad then to see so many 
of them who, in the Council, represented much less the 
Church than the interests and passions of their tem- 
poral sovereigns. But, notwithstanding, our statement 
holds good historically ; and without going back to the 
time when the emperors themselves convened these 
assemblies, one might ask by what right the Papacy 
shakes itself free, in 1869, from what was still, in the 
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sixteenth century, the universal custom of Catholic 
Christendom? We are told that it was an abuse; and 
the same pastoral letter which we quoted a moment ago 
requests us to observe that the civil authority took no 
part whatever in that same Council of Jerusalem. It 
is quite evident that the civil authority, which was then 
Jewish or Pagan, could not have thought of taking any 
such part; but when that authority became Christian, 
it always did do so, and the Church never protested 
against the interference in any way. If the Church 
pretended that this should now be changed, at least the 
change should be made to rest on the modern idea of 
the separation between the two powers. But this idea 
is not accepted by Rome; on the contrary, she combats 
it wherever it is her interest to do so. Wherever she 
dares, she demands that Catholicism should be the reli- 
gion of the State. Wherever it is still possible, she 
claims, not protection only, but the support, the help, 
and the devotion of the civil authority. If, then, her 
system has not changed in this respect, by what right, 
we ask again, has she made the other change, excluding 
the Catholic sovereigns from all official participation in 
the convocation, the preliminaries, the opening and the 
labours of the Council? If these sovereigns objected, 
what could she reply? She would reply, probably, by 
that article of the Syllabus in which the Church is 
declared to be ‘a true and perfect society, entirely free.’ 
We have already said that in her eyes this leberty con- 
sists in the enjoyment of all the rights she may claim 
as belonging to her; we may now add, ‘and in being 
bound to no duties towards any one else.’ 
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VII. 


It was no easy matter, at Trent, to determine the 
position which should be held by the legates sent from 
Rome to preside over, and direct the Council. 

At the outset, a grave question arose: Was their 
presence necessary to legitimate the assembly? In the 
decree of the first meeting, the legates avoided the 
difficulty by giving to it the form of a statement of 
what had taken place. It is there said that the first 
legate had addressed the bishops, and asked if it was 
their pleasure that the Council should be declared 
opened, and that all answered, Yes. But, for the 
second meeting, a real decree was necessary. In whose 
name should that decree be published? Jn the name 
of the Council alone, in the name of the Pope and the 
Council, in the name of the Council and the Pope ?— 
for even the order, in case both were named, was of 
great importance. To adopt either of the three forms 
was to decide a question which, it was felt, could not 
be decided without giving a deathblow to the Council. 
The superiority of that assembly over the Pope !— 
Paul m1. had said that he would rather die than suffer 
it to be proclaimed. The superiority of the Pope !—it 
was known that if it were decreed, or even hinted at, 
both Germany and France would protest in a very 
terrible manner. A commission of cardinals, appointed 
at Rome by the Pope to consider all questions relating 
to the Council, had long sought to find some formula of 
decree that should be agreeable to all. It was thought 


that such a formula had been discovered: ‘The Holy 
Q 
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Council of Trent cecumenical,and general, the legates pre- 
The majority 


? 


siding (presidentibus legatis), decrees. . . 
seemed satisfied ; the minority demanded, if not a posi- 
tive admission of the inferiority of the Pope, at least 
a clearer mention of the equality of the two powers. 
They distrusted the words presidentibus legatis ; they 
feared that, instead of indicating a simple president- 
ship, they might afterwards be held to indicate a neces- 
sary, and indispensable presidentship. Indeed, this was 
quite what the Italians intended. It was therefore 
proposed to replace the word weumenical, by represent- 
ing the unwersal Church; and, as these words would 
precede the mention of the legates, the Council would 
be in less danger of appearing to derive its authority 
from the Pope.” An Italian applied the epithet of foxes 
to those who supported this formula; but the epithet, 
indeed, was one that both parties might, without in- 
justice, have applied to each other daily. The majority, 
however, appeared disposed to admit the words, if not 
the thing signified; but, on an order from the Pope, 
the legates obtained a refusal. Nay more, the words 
cecumenical and general were struck out. ‘ What is the 


use of these words 2’ said the legates. ‘Does not the — 


Pope’s bull sufficiently show that the Council is cecu- 
menical and general?’ ‘Yes, was the reply; ‘but it 
is the Pope who speaks in the bull. Must not the 
Council also assert itself?’ The Italians persisted how- 
ever, and the two words were struck out. But at the 
next meeting the opposition protested. openly in the 
cathedral, and the two words were restored. 

‘But the question of the presidentship, the prasi- 


a 
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dentibus, as it was called, continued for a long time 
to agitate men’s minds; and matters grew much worse 
when, later on, to the question of the presidentibus 
was added that of the proponentibus. 

This was in 1562, at the first meeting of the third 
session of the Council. It was then perceived, but too 
late for any effectual protest, that the words ‘and pro- 
posing’ had been inserted after the words, ‘the legates 
presiding,—which might too easily be interpreted as 
meaning that to the legates alone belonged the right 
of selecting, and proposing the subjects to be brought 
forward. As a matter of fact, this was what had 
always taken place; but many bishops had absolutely 
refused to recognise such an arrangement as a matter 
of right. The protests, therefore, were so strong, that 
at the ensuing meetings it was found necessary to omit 
the unfortunate expression. But as it still figured in 
the decree of the reopening of the Council, predominat- 
ing over all its subsequent acts, the protests continued, 
and the legates were compelled to consent that a note 
should be added to the decree of the twenty-fourth 
meeting, to the effect that the expression must not be 
understood as changing any of the old usages. This was 
another piece of finesse, for, according to the Ultramon- 
tanes, the old usage was that everything should pro- 
ceed from the Pope, or his legates. But, nevertheless, 
this note was regarded as a victory achieved over the 
Pope. 

This is what the Episcopate still dared to do three 
centuries ago, in opposition to the Papacy. To-day it 
would tremble at the bare thought of doing as much. 
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To dare to assert, to dare to insinuate, that the assembly 
of 1869 could be anything of itself, independently of 
the Pope, and be presided over by any one else but the 
Pope or his legate, would be a monstrous heresy; and 
even if the Pope were to abandon the right of choosing 
a president for the assembly, there can be no doubt 
that it would hasten to choose a man entirely devoted 
to him. There can be no doubt, either, that it would 
never have dared to dispute the right of himself, or of 
his representatives, to select the subjects to be brought 
forward. Did he not appoint, long beforehand, the 
commissions that were to prepare all the work to be 
done? It is true that these commissions, so it was 
said, were very much embarrassed, either by reason of 
the unexpected difficulties with which many questions 
were beset, or by reason of the difficulty of preparing 
everything, of doing everything, without having at the 
same time the appearance of leaving nothing to the 
Council. But to-day the Papacy has scarcely any need 
to have recourse to the caution, and artifices with which 
she was compelled at Trent to veil her omnipotence. 


VIIL. 


She is relieved, also, from the difficulties she expe- 
rienced in publishing the decrees of that Council. 

As those decrees were only officially communicated to 
her after having been openly and solemnly proclaimed 


at Trent, both the Pope and the Council found them- | 


selves in a strange dilemma. Ifa decree required to be 
confirmed by the Pope, what was the use of the public 
proclamation? If it did not require confirmation, why 
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should the Pope have to give it? How could he give 
it without declaring, by that very act, that the decree, 
though solemnly proclaimed, had not till then possessed 
any force? At the first three meetings, as no decree 
properly so called had been made, the difficulty was 
allowed to slumber. At the fourth, this was impos- 
sible. But what both sides most dreaded, was a specific 
explanation. Paul ur. would have trembled at the 
thought of provoking such manifestations as those that 
took place at Bale and Constance, when it was declared 
that it was possible to do without the pontifical 
sanction. The Council, on the other hand, did not 
wish either to break with the Pope, or openly to sub- 
mit to him; for this latter course would have been to 
abandon all influence out of Italy, and, as a matter of 
fact, in the eyes of all Europe, to abdicate its power. 
Hence sprang the compromise that was to unite Rome 
and Trent. The Pope ignored the solemn proclamation, 
and confirmed the decrees as if the Council had done 
no more than prepare them. The Council ignored the 
confirmation by the Pope, and continued to proclaim 
the decrees as sovereign, and final. 

Such was at Trent the union, the unity that existed 
between the Council and the Pope. This is what is 
now depicted to us as the ineffable and mystic work 
of the Holy Spirit! A compromise, a farce of which 
the whole of Europe possessed the secret; a knot 
which existed only on condition that both parties con- 
sented to ignore it. | 

Many bishops wished the same course to be pursued 
to the end. The Council would separate ; the decrees 
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would go to Rome; the Pope would confirm them 
without further explanation. But the Roman party 
had, in the course of the debates, gained so many small 
victories, that it wished to finish with a great one; it 
proposed that the assembly should itself request the 
Pope to confirm all the decrees as a whole, that is to 
say, the whole work of the Council. Three months 
before, such a proposal would have been the signal for 
a perfect tempest. But many burned to get away; to 
begin such a struggle at the last moment would have 
been almost an act of heroism. Few, therefore, objected 
with any warmth. They were assured that the Papal 
confirmation did not necessarily imply the superiority 
of the Pope; it was simply the act by which, as the 
chief of the executive power in the Church, he assumed 
the responsibility of executing the measures voted. As 
every one wished to be persuaded, persuasion was easy ; 
and there was finally only a single prelate, the Arch- 
bishop of Grenada, who persisted in refusing to ask for 
the Papal confirmation. This is what M. De Falloux 
describes poetically, in his life of Pius v., as a startling 
proof of divine intervention. ‘At the moment,’ he says, 
‘when all tended to disorder, God showed Himself. . .; 
harmony was restored, light broke forth, and Chris- 
tendom was illuminated.’ This did not prevent the 
legates from being in the greatest alarm up to the last 
moment. They distrusted the easy comphance of the 
chiefs of the opposition; they feared some protest, 
some disturbance in the public assembly. None took 
place ; but the very fears serve to show how slender 
was the whole scaffolding. 
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These fears, however, had not prevented the legates 
from taking yet another measure for the maintenance 
of the authority of their master. 

When the decrees were read in the:public assembly, 
all heard, with no small surprise, a concluding article 
to this effect : ‘The Council finally declares that, what- 
ever may have been the expressions and clauses em- 
ployed in the decrees, ... all has been decreed in 
such sort that the authority of the Holy See is, and 
shall be considered as being, intact’ The authority 
of the Holy See never having been defined, such an 
article constituted the Pope the sole judge of his own 
rights, and without distinctly proclaiming his supe- 
riority over -the Council, allowed him every latitude 
in the interpretation, and application of the decrees. 
It was evident, moreover, that this article might be 
understood in the most purely Ultramontane sense. 
The authority of the Pope was there represented as being 
so far out of the reach of all discussion, that a Council 
could not even think of meddling with it in any way. 

This article had been inserted by the legates during 
the night. It had previously been rejected many times. 
It was accepted like everything else. There were mur- 
murs, but no open protest. 

This is how the Council of Trent recognised the 
plenitude of the Papal authority; this is how, on this 
capital point, Christendom was wWluminated. 


ID 


But this was quite enough, when once the Council 
was dissolved, to give the Papacy all it wanted. 
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The Council had asked—we have seen in what 
manner—for the Papal confirmation. Pius Iv. gave 
that confirmation, therefore, but at the same time at- 
taching to the request a sense which many bishops had 
certainly never intended. ‘ Having recognised, after 
mature deliberation’—so he says in his bull— that 
all the decrees are Catholic, useful, and salutary for 
the Christian people, we confirm them in virtue of the 
Apostolical authority, commanding that they shall be 
accepted, and observed.’ 

Thus he not only recognises that the decrees are 
useful and salutary, but also that they are Catholic. 
He has therefore judged them—judged them in a sove- 
reign manner—as affecting faith, and as affecting disci- 
pline. He decides, but only after mature deliberation. 
He allows, but he might have disallowed. What, in 
that case, would have become of the authority of the 
Council? A question very easily answered according 
to the Ultramontanes; the Council, they tell us, would 
then have become null and void. But the question 
for all, except Ultramontanes, is a terrible one, and 
one that would come constantly to the surface were 
it not every one’s interest to keep it out of sight. 

Pius Iv. therefore distinctly assumes a position su- 
perior to the Council, and judges its decrees. But even 
this is not enough. Though led by the Pope, the 
Council had, nevertheless, under the pressure of public 
opinion, and the influence of the Reformation, voted 
certain things that might be turned against the Pope. 
True, on the last day it had been made to state that 
it had no intention of weakening the authority of the 
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Holy See; but yet people might, at some subsequent 
date, seize upon such or such an article, and, seeking 
what the Council meant by it, use’ it as a dangerous 
weapon. At this thought Pius Iv. had even asked 
himself whether he ought to confirm the whole, and 
for some days he hesitated. Several of his councillors 
hesitated also. At last, one of them, Hugo Buoncom- 
pagno, suggested to him the idea of expressly reserving 
to himself, by his bull, the right of interpreting the 
decrees, to the exclusion of every one whatsoever. 

This was an unheard-of course, even in the annals 
of Papal despotism. Nicholas m. had, indeed, when 
the very obscure Rule of St. Francis threatened to 
become a field of contention, reserved to himself the 
right of explaining it. In such a case the thing 
might be admissible. But to publish a complete and 
entirely new code of doctrine and discipline, and to 
append to it at the same time a prohibition to study 
its meaning, this was the last possible step in the 
subjection of men’s minds and consciences. 

Indeed, we should be tempted to regard the whole 
story as a fable, if it were not confirmed by a solemn 
bull. ‘In virtue of the Apostolical authority, it is 
forbidden to all,—to ecclesiastics, whatever be their 
rank, to laymen, whatever be the authority with which 
they are invested; to the former, under pain of inter- 
dict, and to the latter, under pain of excommunication ; 
it is forbidden, in short, to every one whatsoever to 
make on the decrees of the Council either commentaries, 
or glosses, or annotations, or scholia, or interpretations 


of any kind, 
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No one, we see, is forgotten, not even those who, a 
month before, entitled themselves, ‘the Holy Council of 
Trent, legitimately assembled under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit. Ecclesiastics, whatever may be their rank, 
have, like laymen, to ask the Pope in what sense they 
are to understand the decrees. 

Go, after this, and reproach Catholicism with refusing 
to allow you the right of interpreting the Holy Scrip- 
tures! Why, the very decrees which it has substituted 
for them, which it has elaborated, and pondered during 
eighteen years, it is not yet sufficiently sure about them 
to leave them to the conscience, and the reason of the 
faithful, or even to the conscience, and the reason of its 
ministers. It publishes this code, but with a prohibi- 
tion, which, if rightly observed, would be a prohibition 
to read it; for evidently you cannot open it, any more 
than you can open the Bible, without danger of finding, 
in some particular passage, something that does not suit 
the Pope, and consequently of being interdicted, if you 
are a priest, or excommunicated, if you are a layman, 
even though you may be the most pious and learned of 
Catholics. 


X. 


This, then—and it is good to make the statement 
over and over again, for the very excess of such a des- 
potism often prevents people from believing in it, and 
gives an air of unlikelihood to our accusations—this, 
then, is the yoke under which the Papacy holds the 
world. We are told that one of those emperors whom 
absolute power had rendered mad, conceived the idea 
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of posting up his decrees too high for any one to read, 
in order that, as no one could be sure of not having 
infringed them, all should live in perpetual terror. In 
a less ridiculous form, Rome has something of this 
madness. One might be tempted to think that she 
wishes no one to have an absolute certainty that he has 
not displeased her, and that he is not a heretic on some 
point. She desires that all should ceaselessly deprecate 
a possible condemnation, and multiply their protesta- 
tions of obedience. She wishes to see around her, 
throughout the whole Catholic world, only people on 
their knees, and looking to her to know what they must 
believe, do, desire, fear, love, and hate. Her dealings 
with the Council of Trent, first turning the whole to 
her advantage, by that confirmation which declared her 
sovereignty, and then boldly prohibiting all interpreta- 
tion of particular decrees, are only a sample of her 
dealings generally, which are bold or skilful, as may 
best serve her purpose. She uses everything as a 
precedent, as a stepping-stone. The precedent may 
remain unacted upon during four centuries, or be ap- 
pealed to in four days. Rome has sometimes that 
feverish impatience that cannot wait for the morrow, 
sometimes that unruffled patience that looks forward 
into distant ages. But patient or impatient, her eyes 
never leave the goal; her steps, whether slow or rapid, 
tend towards it unceasingly ; and this is how it has 
come to pass that she has enlisted in her service, not 
the age, but, in spite of the age, in spite of all the ideas 
and instincts of the age, an army ever more blindly 
devoted to her. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE EPISCOPATE. 


If 


HE devotion of the bishops is not blind in the sense 
that no calculation of self-interest is mingled with 
it. To obey, and thus acquire a right to rule, such is 
the present attitude of the Episcopate; and if at Trent 
it showed much more independence than now, that was 
because it was still, at that time, in many countries, in 
a position to rule by itself alone, and without the sup- 
port of the Papal prestige. 

We have here, therefore, another aspect of that 
strange union described to us in such poetical terms. 
The Council of Trent was only one long struggle, not 
for the hberty of the Church, but to determine whether 
the right of enslaving her belonged to the Episcopate, or 
to Rome. ‘Robbing Peter to pay Paul, became a pro- 
verbial expression. 

The bishops were right, historically, when they 
showed that St. Paul had first been robbed by St. 
Peter, or in other words that the Papacy had gradually 
usurped nearly all the rights of the Episcopate. ‘The 
Pope, they said, ‘should only have an extraordinary 
jurisdiction in the diocese of every bishop, that is to 


say, he should only interfere in exceptional and pre- 
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determined cases; now, this jurisdiction has become 
ordinary, that is to say, the Pope interferes when he 
likes, and how he lkes, evoking every matter to his 
own tribunals as he thinks fit.’ The Council satisfied 
some of their demands; but the doctrine of the jurisdic- 
tion called ordimary, of the Pope being bishop every- 
where, nevertheless remained the doctrine of Rome, and 
we have lately seen Pius Ix., in his famous letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris, severely blaming that prelate for 
holding a contrary opinion. 

The bishops were unquestionably right when they 
appealed to the history of nine centuries back; but if 
they had gone back a few centuries more, to the first 
years of the Church, they would have come across 
questions fraught with danger for themselves, as well 
as for the Papacy. 

The Papacy has been most generally attacked; but 
the Episcopate, as fashioned by the Catholic ages, is 
not entitled to much more mercy at our hand. 

It would, indeed, be going too far to consider it as 
in itself bad, and to be condemned. JDisengage it 
in your own mind from the odium it has often justly 
incurred by its despotism, and pride, and you come to 
the very simple idea of a pastor chosen from among 
his brethren to watch over, and direct them, and at 
need to censure, and set them right. 

Now this is the only true origin that can be as- 
sigoned to the Episcopate. In the writings of the 
Apostles, in all that we know concerning the Apostolic 
times, there is no inequality, no difference, between 
the presbytert and the episcopi, the priests and the 
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bishops, the elders and the superintendents, which is the 
meaning of the two words. Religious society, like 
civil society, may have chosen leaders; but it could 
not impart a divine right to what did not at the 
beginning possess one. 

One aspect of the question at Trent was very simple. 
Many bishops, overlooking all objections, would have 
been only too glad to declare that they were bishops 
by divine right, and by divine right superior to their 
priests. But, on the other hand, to vote their divine 
right as against the priests, was to vote it also as against 
the Pope; it was to deny the Ultramontane idea that 
the Papacy alone exists by divine right in the Church. 

We cannot know how many forbore out of defer- 
ence for the Pope, and how many forbore because they 
did not dare to give the he to Apostolical history. 
However that may be, after ten months of intrigue, 
of quarrelling, of storms that were sometimes fearful, 
the question had to be left undetermined. 

Yes, Catholics, that high superiority over the priest 
which you recognise as belonging to the bishop, the 
Council of Trent did not decide whether it existed by 
divine right. 

Yes, priests,—for doubtless many of you are not | 
aware of this——that authority which the bishops often © 
cause to weigh so heavily upon you, and which they 
represent as founded on an express command of Jesus 
Christ, the Council of Trent did not decide whether 
there was any such command or not. 

Yes, bishops, with the decrees of Trent in your 
hands, you can answer without hesitation, without 
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possibility of mistake, on a host of questions of which 
men must remain for ever ignorant; but we defy you 
to tell us authentically, dogmatically, whether it is by 
divine right that a bishop is superior to a priest. Do 
not try to answer us by asserting that the Church 
evidently holds the opinion, and that everything in her 
organization presupposes its truth. We know that 
perfectly. What we assert, what we can prove is, 
that no Council has yet been found to decree this 
dogmatically. None, we say; for it is evident that, 
if the Council of Trent had found it already decreed, 
there would have been no room for deliberation. Very 
strange is the position of the Catholic Episcopate! To 
exercise such an authority, and not to be able, not to 
dare, even in an assembly of bishops, to decree that 
that authority 1s held from God! 

Such are the feet of clay of the Roman Colossus. 
The Papacy declares itself divine; and the Council 
of Trent, notwithstanding its protracted deliberations, 
cannot succeed, as we have already seen, in assigning 
a dogmatic basis to that privilege. The Episcopate 
speaks and acts as if it were divine, and the Council 
of Trent, composed of upwards of two hundred bishops, 
does not succeed in assigning a dogmatic basis to that 
right. By a strange mixture of boldness and caution, 
they anathematize (Canon vil.) whoever shall say, ‘ that 
the bishops are not superior to the priests ;’ but dur- 
ing ten months they deliberate on the word superior, 
endeavouring to add the words by dwine right, which 
alone would justify the anathema, and without suc- 
cess. 
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II. 


They would not have been more successful if they 
had tried to establish dogmatically that the Episcopate 
alone can take any part in Councils. 

The question was not proposed. Shall we be told 
that it was one which possessed no dogmatic signifi- 
cance? This would be a mistake. A dogmatic ques- 
tion is inevitably attached to everything that relates 
to a Council. The moment you declare that I must 
consider the Church as the infallible organ of God’s 
thoughts, you must tell me also, and that positively 
and dogmatically, by what mouths God has decided 
that -He should speak. That the bishops alone took 
part in Councils is a very ancient fact, no doubt, 
but still it is only a fact. JI examine the question of 
right ; I ask, when and where it was defined, and I find 
nothing. But stay, I do find something. I find in the 
Acts, in the fifteenth chapter, an account of what the 
Roman Church has called the Council of Jerusalem, 
and this Council consists of the Apostles, the elders, 
and the whole Church. I find also, it is true, in 
Catholic authors, most marvellous pieces of special 
pleading to show that nothing here is at variance with 
subsequent Roman practice. I find the ground already 
prepared, in the Vulgate, for this extraordinary out- 
erowth, by certain innocent artifices of translation, as, 
for instance, when the same Greek word is rendered in 
one place by presbyteri, presbyters or priests, and in 
others by sentores, elders, so that those elders may 
appear to be bishops. But all this only serves to 
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show how badly the whole case stands,—badly for the 
Episcopate, badly also, as we may observe in passing, 
for the Pope; for St. Peter neither said nor did any- 
thing at Jerusalem indicating that he was the head of 
the Church, or presided over the assembly. Indeed, 
from the whole account it might much rather be 
- supposed that St. James presided. But, to confine 
ourselves to the bishops, this entirely removes all 
Apostolical foundation from the right they have so 
long enjoyed, of taking an exclusive part in Councils. 
This right might indeed, strictly speaking, be de- 
duced from the fact that the bishops were the elected 
of the Church. They were so at first; but fora very 
long time they have ceased to be so. For twelve cen- 
turies, neither clergy nor people have taken any part 
in the election of their chief pastors. How then does 
the infallibiity of the Church become vested in the 
Episcopate? How then do those divine promises, 
which you suppose to have been made to the Church, 
become the inheritance of a body which the Church 
has neither chosen, nor appointed to represent her ? 
Where is the connecting ink to be found? Where the 
transmission that is at once logical, legal, and mystical, 
for it should possess all these characters? The bishop 
is appointed to his diocese ab extra, not to say that he 
is forced upon it. He does not proceed from it, he 
does not receive anything from it spiritually. By what 
right, we ask again, does he represent the Church ? 
And to these objections, which may strike the most 
zealous Catholic, in so far as he thinks at all, we may 


add those that spring from the undeniable identity 
R 
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which at first existed between the bishop and the 
priest. When the Council of Trent avoided affirming 
that a bishop is superior to a priest by divine right, did 
it not thereby avoid declaring that a bishop alone is, 
by divine right, entitled to take part in a Council ? 


III. 


Only the most purely Ultramontane theory can re- 
move these difficulties. If, indeed, we appeal to the 
Scriptures and to history, then that theory aggravates 
them, for it seems to take pleasure in differing as far 
as possible from what existed in the first ages. But, 
from a Catholic point of view, nothing can be more 
simple and logical than the solution it offers. Accord- 
ing to that theory, as we have seen, Episcopacy is only 
a, divine institution in the Pope; in the bishops it is a 
Papal institution. God created only one bishop, the 
Pope. The Pope created the rest; and it is from him, 
from him alone, that each derives the right of feeding 
a portion of that great flock, the Church, which belongs 
to the Pope only, inasmuch as it was to Peter alone that 
God committed its care. Consequently, it is also from 
the Pope that bishops derive the exclusive right of 
sitting in Councils; it is through him that the gift of 
infallibility is transmitted to their assembly. And 
thus also disappears the other difficulty of which we 
have spoken, viz. that of reconciling the two infallibili- 
ties. There are no longer two, but one only, from 
which the other is derived. 

All this was expounded at Trent with great frankness 
by Lainez, the General of the Jesuits. As it is impos- 
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sible to doubt that his doctrine was that of the Pope, 
and that that doctrine has remained unchanged at 
Rome, let us suffer him to speak for a few moments. 
He will perhaps meet with more credence than our- 
selves, and, as will be seen, his words are perfectly 
applicable to present circumstances. 

He first laid down the principle, that all comparisons 
between the Church and civil societies are necessarily 
incomplete. Civil societies, he said, have in themselves 
the source of all the powers by which they are con- 
stituted and maintained. But the Church, on the con- 
trary, neither made nor constituted herself. It was 
Jesus Christ, her Sovereign King, who first established 
her laws, and then set Himself to form the body 
which was to be governed by those laws. The Church, 
therefore, was created subsequently to the laws in virtue 
of which she is what she is. Essentially a servant, she 
does not of herself, and by herself, possess any kind of 
liberty, jurisdiction, or power. Is she not constantly 
represented in the Scriptures under the image of a sown 
field—of a net thrown into the sea,—of a building ? 
A field does not sow itself; a net does not cast itself 
into the sea; a building can have no influence over its 
own construction. Now, the first and only foundation 
on which the Church was built was St. Peter. To 
him were given the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
to him alone were the words spoken, ‘ Feed my sheep;’ 
and no one can pretend that sheep have any voice in 
the management of a flock. While Jesus Christ was 
on the earth, it is evident that none of the faithful 
possessed the slightest power, or the smallest juris- 
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diction. As the Pope stands in His place, nothing is 
changed, nothing can be changed in that primitive 
order. Therefore all power, and all jurisdiction, dwell 
in the Pope. Moreover, as it was to Peter alone that 
Jesus Christ said, that He had prayed for him that his 
faith might not fail, it is only the Pope who is, and 
can be infallible. 

This being established—we are still following Lainez 
—it follows that to Peter alone belonged the right of 
consecrating his colleagues as bishops. Did he do so? 
Most probably, or else we should have to conclude that 
Jesus Christ, on this one occasion, did what ought to 
have been done by His vicar. The bishops, therefore, 
are only the successors of the Apostles in this sense, 
that they stand in their place; the Apostles were 
simply their predecessors, and, not possessing anything 
of their own, could not transmit anything. It is by a 
divine right that there are bishops in the Church; but 
each bishop individually receives everything from the 
Pope, and exists only by the Pope. 

As to the question of the authority of Councils, 
Lainez had only to pursue his argument, and it was 
solved. What had been urged by others as a grave 
objection,—viz. that, according to his system, an as- 
sembly of bishops would be nothing except through 
the Pope,—was regarded by him as a perfectly legiti- 
mate consequence; and his reasons on this point are 
worth preserving against those who are ready to give 
up the infallibility of the Pope, but take their stand 
on that of Councils. ‘ Every bishop is fallible, said he; 
an assembly of bishops is therefore fallible also. If, 
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then, you admit its decisions to be infallible, you at 
the same time admit that this infallibility is derived 
from some other source. Have we not seen, under 
Paul U1., most important questions decided here, at 
Trent, by a very few bishops? If their decrees have 
become laws of the Church, laws of God, it is because 
they have become decrees of the Pope. When St. 
Paul said that the Church is the pillar and ground of 
the truth, he did not mean that she is so by herself, 
without her head, for, without her head, she could not 
exist. If the Pope be present in a Council, then, 
however numerous that Council may be, the decision 
rests with the Pope alone: witness the formula in use, 
Approbante concilio or Presente concilto, from which it 
is evident that the function of the bishops is a simple 
declaration of their adhesion, a declaration which they 
could not refuse, either individually, since each is in- 
disputably subject to the Pope, or collectively, since, 
once separated from the Pope, the Council could no 
longer exist. Before such a web of sophistries we feel 
as though watching the exploits of a conjurer. But 
we at least, when once our astonishment has subsided, 
are able to use our reasoning faculties; we cut short 
all the consequences by breaking the first link, and 
casting aside the St. Peter invented to meet the neces- 
sities of the case, and invested by the Popes with all 
that the Papacy wishes to be able to inherit from 
him. But what can a Catholic bishop do? The fabled 
St. Peter is also indispensable to him. If he casts 
him aside, what becomes of his own authority? If 
he endeavours only partially to cast him aside, where 
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shall he stop? The ages have done their work; all 
holds together, and if any part be shaken, all will 
fall to pieces. Ultramontanism is annihilation to the 
Councils; Gallicanism, and all that approaches to it, 
is annihilation to the Pope. But since Gallicanism 
cannot do altogether without the Pope, whilst Ultra- 
montanism can do perfectly well without the Councils, 
any settlement among Catholics must inevitably turn 
to the profit of the Ultramontanes. 

The Council of Trent was one of those settlements ; 
the Council of 1869 will be another, or rather will not 
be one, inasmuch as the settlement has taken place 
beforehand. That settlement has been brought about by 
time alone. Principles have arrived at maturity, slowly 
on some points, rapidly on others,—a maturity hastened 
and precipitated latterly by a variety of causes. The 
harsh and bitter books of M. De Maistre had rather — 
the effect of checking this development. Neither has 
the Papacy always been happy in its open demonstra- 
tions. Every time it has frankly revealed what was in 
its heart, there has been a visible slackening in the 
movement that was bringing the Church to its feet. 
But principles are always stronger than persons, and, 
events so helping, we have seen greater advances made 
in the last few years than in the three centuries that 
had elapsed since 1563. All the conclusions of Lainez 
are now adopted, and the only function of the present 
Council is to register them. 


GEAR TE Rex vile: 


THE WORKS OF CATHOLICISM. 


IF 


HILE the Papacy, considered from a hierarchical 

point of view, was marching towards this 

speedy consummation of its wishes, it was, at the same 

time, enlarging the bases of its religious influence, and, 

whether for good or evil, neglecting nothing to bring 
the nations more and more within its toils. 

I say ‘whether for good, and God forbid that I 
should refuse to recognise whatever may have been done 
in a Christian spirit, no matter under what banner, for 
the alleviation of moral or material suffering, for the 
advancement of God’s kingdom in men’s hearts! It is 
unquestionable that, for the last thirty years, Catholi- 
cism has offered to us a spectacle of very great activity, 
and, among its works, there are many to which the 
name of Christian works cannot be refused. 

Still, without speaking as yet of those that can lay 
but small claim to the title, there are many objections 
to be made. 

And first, not to travel out of my subject, if I were 
to set myself to discover how much, in those works 
that really are good, is due to the Papacy, I should find 


that there was very little. Not that the Pope has ever 
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refused to bestow, when the occasion seemed to require 
it, encouragement or praise; but in no case did any 
first impulse come from him, nor does he ever appear to 
have thought it part of his duty to give it. Encyclicals, 
allocutions, letters apostolic, letters to individuals, all, 
more or less, may be summed up as a recommendation 
to preach authority and unity—the authority of the 
Pope, and unity under the Pope. To preach this, to 
labour by all means to uphold and consolidate this, is 
evidently, in the eyes of the Pope, the great work, the 
work of works, and all others interest him only in 
proportion as they contribute, more or less efficaciously, 
to this end. 

This idea of the head could not fail to dim the beauty 
of many works, excellent in themselves, but marred by 
the constant endeavour to make them serve to the glory 
of the Church, and the glory of the Pope. The glory of 
God, and the reign of God, are too often placed in the 
background; and, in order to arrive at this conviction, 
it is frequently not even necessary to study the inten- 
tions that are hidden and unavowed. ‘The Church, her 
rights, her interests, her chief, are openly made the first 
aim, object, and consideration. Look, for instance, at 
those associations of young men that are being multi- 
pled throughout all Catholic countries. They do good 
in many respects. But look at their statutes, look at 
the spirit in which they are trained. No doubt there 
is a desire to save the young men’s souls; but what is 
desired even more is, that they should be a kind of 
militia, rallying round the Church and the Papacy. 

Often, moreover, it has been evident that many of 
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the things done, and among those, the best, were only 
half approved at Rome. Wherever Catholic activity 
has suffered itself to be inoculated with a modern or 
liberal spirit, as, for instance, in any matter relating 
to the education of the people, or to intelligent and 
moralizing charity, it has been followed from Rome 
with anxious, and sometimes even angry eyes. ‘There 
was a dread of even the appearance of a reconciliation 
with the liberalism which the Encyclical of 1864 de- 
clares to be irreconcilable with the Papacy. Of this, 
at any rate, there can be no doubt, that such works 
have never obtained a footing in countries that are 
more professedly Roman. 

Even as regards works that are strictly Catholic, and 
meet with the entire approval of Rome, it is certain 
that what I have just called the countries professedly 
Roman have scarcely shaken off, even during the last 
thirty years, the slumber of ages. And if Catholicism, 
in our day, has often deserved praise for activity and 
life-giving power, this has been much less in countries 
where it reigns supreme, than where it has had to 
struggle, either against Protestantism, or, as in France, 
against institutions and tendencies more or less inimi- 
cal to it. Without depriving it of the glory to which 
it is entitled for the good it has done, this observation 
shows, at any rate, that in order to do that good it 
required some foreign stimulus, and that, when left to 
itself, it did little. This, indeed, is only what we have 
already pointed out with respect to previous ages. It 
is nearly always far away from Rome that the apologists 
of the Roman Church have to seek for their facts; 
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Rome, on the contrary, furnishing generally more than 
any other spot, causes of reproach and attack. Stand- 
ing upon her rights, she has never, it would seem, been 
able to understand either that those rights might be 
compromised by scandals, or that they had to be justi- 
fied by the fruits of life and salvation. Rome, even in 
her best moments, is the head, the brain, the political 
leader, and, above all, the power of dominion: if you 
wish to find the heart, the life, the Catholic works that 
really carry with them the seal of devotedness, of faith, 
of Christianity, you must seek elsewhere. Rome is but 
the centre of a great speculation. From the Pope to 
the lowest sacristan, every one, more or less, is pursuing 
a trade,—a trade which may be followed by some, as by 
Pius Ix. for instance, in a serious spirit of duty, but 
still a trade, a matter of routine, appealing only to 
selfish and earthly energies. There no one dreams of 
trying to throw a poetical halo over Christianity ; and 
we, on our side, might nearly always reply to the 
poetical rhapsodies that come to us from elsewhere, 
‘Look at Rome! See whether the people of Rome, 
be they priests or laymen, appear even to suspect that 
this is a true picture of Catholicism. The poetry of 
Rome lies in the memories of antiquity, or, as regards 
foreigners, in the splendours of her ceremonial, in the 
Papacy as seen through a bright and luminous atmos- 
phere which they carry with them from afar; but the 
poetry of faith, the reality of religious feeling, the true 
Christian life, the need of making that life bear prac- 
tical fruit in real Christian work,—all this is, perhaps, 
more rarely to be found at Rome than anywhere else; 
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and those eminent Christians, whom we are happy to 
recognise here and there in the ranks of the great 
Catholic army, neither have received, nor ever will 
receive, anything whatever from Rome. 


Mt. 


So much, then, for the works that are worthy of 
either unqualified, or somewhat qualified praise. But 
how many there are, of which we could only approve 
by forgetting whence they come, and whither they 
tend! 

‘Spain is being revived in France,’ said a recent 
writer, and he might have applied the same language 
to many other countries. He was referring especially 
to those innumerable convents that are multiplied 
every year—hot-beds of Romanism, sources of diffi- 
culty for all governments, a defiance to all modern 
ideas. A country is covered noiselessly with these 
citadels, erected against that very freedom that suffers 
them to be erected at all. It does not matter whether 
there are inmates for them or not, the building goes 
on ceaselessly. ‘The cage will attract the birds, 
said one who was wise in these matters. And, as a 
matter of fact, the birds are attracted, and other cages 
are built which only the fury of new revolutions will 
be able to destroy. 

Let us not be misunderstood. This is neither a 
threat, nor the expression of a hope. We do not wish 
for such destructions as these, which, moreover, are 
always followed by a reaction. We are only showing, 
in some sadness, this return to one of the worst modes 
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of understanding Christianity, and implanting it among 
the peoples. Convents are to become the salt of the 
earth ; but, even if they should not become what, on 
the contrary, they long were, what they still are in 
many places,—even then, is it from thence that would 
proceed a Christianity sufficiently powerful, sufficiently 
pure, to overcome the evil of the age? <A few souls 
may perchance be gained over; and, even then, gained 
over to what? As to the rest, their antipathies are 
only embittered; and here, again, Christianity pays 
the penalty for Catholicism, and Jesus Christ for the 
Pope. But this does not much trouble the Pope. 
He is overjoyed at the increase of that gloomy army 
which, whether in convents, or in houses established 
for the purpose of preparing the workmen of Catho- 
lieism, is animated like himself by one thought only, 
and has but one end in view,—the subjection of the 
world. That army covers the whole surface of Catho- 
lic Christendom; it openly declares its intention of 
enchaining and stifling the age. The net has 
been broken in Spain and Italy, but has been remade 
elsewhere ; it is remade constantly, according to the 
fashion dictated by experience; it is always the same, 
and yet always varying; the end is unchanged, but 
the means differ infinitely according to places, customs, 
and circumstances. Here again, and here especially, © 
the best works are marred by the evident intention of 
making them all contribute to further this general plan 
of conquest and repression. 

The people are not deceived ; and even in the hand, 
even in the eye of the gentlest sister of charity, they 
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recognise the iron grasp, the haughty, domineering 
look, the hard and unyielding will, to which they 
know that all who demand or accept anything from 
Rome have to submit. They may bless that sister 
of charity,—not always, however, for she is not always 
gentle—they may, I say, bless from the bottom of the 
heart the woman who has come to tend wife or chil- 
dren ; but they will none the less feel that it 1s war to 
the death between the power she represents, and all 
the instincts of the modern world. Sometimes, no 
doubt, the most detestable sentiments are mixed up 
with this opinion, and the Pope’s army is hated less 
as being the Pope’s, than as representing religion and 
faith. But who in the world has most contributed to 
establish and maintain this antagonism? Who has 
given colour to this distrust of all religious work, to 
this suspicion that religion is only a weapon, even in 
the holiest hands? And observe this: the closer Ca- 
tholicism has rallied round the Papacy, the more its 
servants in every rank have assumed the painful and 
compromising character of an army, and, moreover, of 
a foreign army. Formerly, Catholicism might already, 
in theory, be one ; but, in fact, it was in each Catholic 
country the religion of the land. Its chiefs, its works, 
even its doctrines possessed everywhere more or less 
a national character. Now all this is changed. The 
chief is, not merely nominally, but really at Rome, 
whence he rules over everything; the highest chiefs 
next to him are only his, officers, his servants, his 
courtiers, occupying in his name all the parts of an 
empire of which the greatest states are but provinces. 
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You feel that you are in a conquered country; and 
unfortunately, in the eyes of many people, it is not 
Catholicism only, but Christianity itself that appears to 
be a foreign, suspicious, dangerous importation. This, 
again, is one of the baleful services which the Papacy, 
in our day, has rendered to Christianity. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PROGRESS, BUT RETROGRADE. 


i: 


AS Rome, at any rate, given up all that was not 
strictly necessary to the consolidation of her 
power? Has she, while carrying out her project of 
enslaving the world, at least ennobled that project, by 
repudiating the old methods and tactics belonging to 
ages of superstition and ignorance ? 

Many Catholics try to think so. They are surprised 
and indignant at any one daring to assert the contrary. 
Both feelings may be sincere, but they can hardly be 
experienced by those who have been able and willing 
to ascertain how matters really stand. 

Let us take two or three points. 

The Indulgences were the immediate cause of the 
Reformation. Most Catholic historians, while condemn- 
ing Luther, yet acknowledge that on this first point he 
was quite right. 

Now Leo x. had certainly never published anything 
more strange, more full of contradictions as regarded 
from a common-sense point of view, and more full of 
heresies as regarded in the light of the Gospel, than 


the lines in which Pius 1x. announced the jubilee to be 
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held, on the 11th of April 1869, in honour of the fiftieth 
year since his ordination. 

‘This signal favour, he said, ‘which fills our hearts 
with extreme joy, has also furnished the faithful with a 
new opportunity of manifesting their zeal, and testify- 
ing their respectful devotion for ourselves. In present- 
ing to us their congratulations, with almost incredible 
eagerness, on‘such a joyful occasion, they have humbly 
and earnestly prayed us to vouchsafe, that the joy of 
this festival may be made to contribute to their spiritual 
welfare, and that the heavenly treasures of the Church, 
which God has commissioned us to dispense, may be 
opened for their benefit. We therefore, being heartily 
desirous of satisfying the pious desires of the Catholic 
world, acting in the name of the mercy of God Almighty, 
and acting with confidence on the authority of the 
blessed Peter and Paul, His Apostles, do grant, merci- 
fully in the Lord, plenary indulgence, and remission of 
all their sins, to all and each of the faithful, who being 
present at the holy sacrifice of the mass, in any church, 
on the 11th of April in the present year, and having 
confessed, and been fed with the holy communion, in 
true repentance of their sins, shall offer up to God 
fervent prayers for the conversion of sinners, the propa- 
gation of the Catholic faith, the peace and triumph of 
the Roman Church. The said indulgence may be ap- 
plied to the souls of the faithful who have departed 
this life in union with God, in charity,’ 

And thus Pius Ix. exercises, in all its fulness, that old 
power which was assailed even in the sixteenth century, 
and had since been given up by all sober defenders of 
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the Papacy. Nor does he exercise it merely; he seems 
to wish to give to the act an absolute and entirely 
arbitrary form. There was nothing, he appears to say, 
that compelled him to shower his benefits upon man- 
kind. If he had not been humbly and earnestly en- 
treated, he would not have done so. This is the con- 
clusion to be deduced from the preamble. What! Is 
it possible that a man should possess such power, and 
yet not think of exercising it, of himself, on such an 
occasion? The harshest of monarchs, when publishing 
an amnesty, would be anxious, on the contrary, to show 
that the thought of mercy sprang from his own heart 
alone. But the Pope is far less anxious to represent 
himself as loving his flock, than to represent it as pros- 
trated before his throne, and addressing to him ‘fervent 
prayers with humility.” But why should we speak of 
the occasion? Such a power, if actually possessed, 
should be exercised daily and hourly. What! hold in 
one’s hand the key of such a treasury, and only open it 
at distant intervals! Suffer thousands and millions of 
people to die, without offering them the means of pur- 
chasing salvation at so cheap arate! Why, if Pius 1x. 
has really faith in that power which he claims, how can 
he help regarding himself as a monster of inhumanity, 
when he refrains from using it for a single month? 
He is inhuman towards the living; inhuman also to- 
wards the dead, who are condemned to remain in pur- 
gatory, when the Pope might, by a single word, suffer 
the living to apply to them these indulgences which 
cost him nothing. 


Again, what an instance of arbitrary power, nay, of 
s 
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arbitrary power run mad, is it thus to make the means 
of salvation offered to a hundred and fifty million souls, 
depend upon an event of a purely personal nature ! 
What madness in the naiveté with which the Pope re- 
produces, word for word, the language of his flatterers, 
hailing that anniversary as an event of immense im- 
portance both to the Church and to the world! He 
kneels, as it were, to himself: one might take him to 
be an humble worshipper prostrated before that moun- 
tain of pride which is the Pope. But here, indeed, the 
Pope should at least have been warned by the humi- 
lity of the worshipper. You offer me heaven on a 
certain occasion, and ata certain date. I am grateful. 
But still, if the Pope had died in the month of March, 
then farewell to all those treasures that were to have 
been opened in April! If, instead of having said his 
first mass in 1819, he had said it in 1820, then the 
proffered mercies would have been postponed till the 
present year; and so much the worse for those who 
had died in the interval! So much the worse also for 
those who died on the 10th April, and could not wait 
for the 11th! So much the worse for those who, being 
alive, did not take advantage of that great day! On 
the following day, however bitter their regrets, they 
were no longer able to draw out anything from the 
treasury. 

Yet no—and here we come to another series of 
wonders and absurdities—no, the treasury is not closed ; 
and though the Pope has made a show of opening it 
solemnly on the 11th April, this does not prevent it 
from being open all the year, and in a thousand dif- 
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ferent places. I say a thousand; I am wrong, there 
are many more. The Catholic world is covered with 
privileged spots where you may obtain; at any time, 
the plenary indulgence so ‘ mercifully’ vouchsafed, as an 
exceptional and unique favour, on the 11th of April. 
The Catholic world is covered also with associations 
that offer to their members, by the Pope’s authority, 
similar advantages. What a farce, then, is being played 
before us! What is the meaning of these jubilees ? 
And even if we were prepared to recognise the Pope’s 
right to grant indulgences, could we, without taking 
leave of our common sense, help perceiving that in this 
case he was trifling with the piety of the faithful ? 


II. 


And here, again, we have an opportunity of judging 
what strange progress has been made during the last 
three centuries. 

Indulgences are no longer, it is true, sold openly in 
the market-place, as they were in 1517. This does not 
mean, however, that they are not sold at all, for there 
are a thousand ways of selling them. But let us pass 
on. Sold, or not sold, it is of the quantity that we 
wish to speak now. If the sixteenth century scandal- 
ized us by the sale, the sixteenth century, in its turn, 
would be scandalized at the prodigality with which 
they are now dispensed. If you are unwilling to pay 
for them, they are given to you, thrown to you, without 
stint or measure, by the handful. What is the cause 
of this increasing prodigality, depreciating; the most 
splendid pardons, and miserably abasing the omnipo- 
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tence by which they are bestowed? How is it that 
men, not otherwise devoid of ability, should be totally 
devoid of that most vulgar kind of prudence, the pru- 
dence of the merchant who keeps up the value of his 
wares ? Why ?—because the fault here is followed by 
its punishment. It would not be right, after once 
sanctioning such a system, to retain the power of ap- 
plying it partially, prudently, and moderately. The 
Gospel, which you have outraged, avenges itself by 
condemning you to outrage and disfigure it ever more 
and more. The great market must continually lower 
its prices—its prices in money, in coin of all kinds, in 
prayers, in penances. A wild spirit of competition 
is necessarily established between the various places 
of sale. The Pope cannot award indulgences to one 
congregation, to one chapel, without twenty congre- 
gations and chapels asking for the same favour. It is 
necessary to give to those that had nothing; and to 
double, treble, and then multiply tenfold the privileges 
of those that had something. A prince, when asked 
to give, may plead the necessities of his budget. But 
how refuse in this case? The treasury is always 
equally rich, and equally full. A sheet of paper and 
a signature—which is not even that of the Pope— 
are all the expenditure required. The old system of 
jubilees was wise by comparison; but all that was 
offered to you on these extraordinary occasions recur- 
ring at intervals of five-and-twenty, or fifty, or even, 
to begin with, a hundred years, is now offered daily, 
and without interruption. Formerly, a plenary indul- 
gence was only to be purchased at the price of long 
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and painful penances ; now, one of those associations, 
to which we have already referred, offers it to you 
nine times a year, at the price of a confession and a 
communion. Others, we are told, offer it for even less; 
and nothing, moreover, prevents you from belonging 
to several. Can you not effect an insurance against 
fire or hail with more than one company? The com- 
panies we speak of are not the least eager to give to 
their prospectuses all the attractions invented by the 
modern spirit of trade. There are books with which 
the indulgence is given as an inducement to purchasers ; 
there are articles that have been blessed, to which an 
indulgence is similarly attached; you may buy at your 
convenience a quarter, half a quarter, or the twentieth 
part of a mass, to be said on some future day at a 
privileged altar; if you buy the whole mass, you have 
the right to share the indulgence with your friends, 
living or dead. All this is advertised in the news- 
papers, published from the pulpit, posted on the church 
doors, and that at Paris as well as Rome; and such 
practices are becoming more and more the daily bread 
of Romanism. Ah! unbelief is excusable in the face 
of such Christianity! Whosoever knows no other has 
a right to despise it, and in such a case the guilty 
party before God is not the infidel. 


IEA 


It would be easy, here again, to oppose Rome to the 
Council of Trent,—the nineteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury,—and that very much to the shame of the former. 

This power, which the Papacy exercises with such a 
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total absence of all measure and sobriety, the Council of 
Trent enjoined, at its last meeting, that it should only 
be exercised ‘with moderation and reserve, for fear that 
‘through too great facility discipline should suffer.’ 

This power, which the Papacy exercises as belonging 
exclusively to itself, the Council of Trent represented it 
as belonging to the Church, and only mentions the Pope 
in its decree to enjoin that he shall see that it is not 
abused. 

This power, finally, which the Papacy exercises with 
such a bold confidence in its lawfulness, the Council 
of Trent recoiled from the difficulty of sanctioning by 
a dogmatic decree. Nor, as Pallavicini confesses, had 
this been done by any former Council. In vain did 
the German bishops remonstrate, saying that they 
would be the laughing-stock of Germany, if they re- 
turned home without having settled the question that 
had raised the storm of the Reformation. In vain did 
several more declare that all Christendom would have 
a right to think such a proceeding very strange. Ad- 
journed from year to year, from meeting to meeting, 
there seemed to be every chance that this very delicate 
subject would not even find mention in the formal de- 
cisions of the Council ; and the German bishops had to 
insist very strongly, to obtain that on the last night of 
the interval between the two parts of the last meeting 
some article should be finally drawn up. But that 
article, which is very short, does not touch the root of 
the question. Indulgences will be granted to you; but 
do not ask to know exactly what they are. You will 
be told that they will be useful to you; but do not ask 
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how. You will be told ‘that the right of bestowing 
them was given to the Church by Jesus Christ ;’ but do 
not ask where or how. This is all that the Council 
could say in favour of that right, which is increasingly 
paraded as indisputable and divine. 


LV: 


Another right which the Papacy has exercised, with- 
out troubling itself about the evidence on which it rests, 
or the harm done to religion, is the right of multiply- 
ing indefinitely the demigods who, as the Papacy well 
knows, dethrone God Himself. 

On this point, again, the Council of Trent showed 
great prudence; and spoke with great reserve. A single 
decree contains all that relates to the worship of saints, 
of the Virgin, to relics and images; and in this decree, 
again, the Pope is only mentioned at the close, and only 
to say that he must be consulted by the bishops before 
they accept anything ‘new and unaccustomed’ in these 
matters. Strictly, perhaps, this presupposes the right 
of canonization ; but evidently the Council did not wish 
to give any distinct decision, either generally establish- 
ing the right, or assigning it exclusively to the Pope. 

The same remark applies to all the subjects just 
mentioned. 

The worship of saints is not enjoined, it is only 
declared to be ‘a thing good and useful.’ 

The worship of the Virgin is neither separately men- 
tioned nor recommended. 

The worship of relics is permitted rather than enjoined, 
and the Council commands that that worship, like that 
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of images and saints generally, shall be purified ‘of all 
superstition, all seeking after unworthy and sordid gain.’ 

Finally, the worship of images is regarded as a wor- 
ship of simple veneration ; and the Council insists that 
the faithful should be fully impressed with the idea 
that the worship is addressed not to the images, but 
to those they represent, seeing that, of itself, an image 
is nothing. 

And now open your eyes, and look at Catholicism as 
it is, and then tell us whether it would be possible more 
completely to violate both the letter and the spirit of 
this decree ? 

It is true that the spirit, if we consider the real in- 
tentions of those who drew up these articles, was much 
less wise than the letter. It is evident that, on these 
points, great concessions had been made to the Reforma- 
tion ; and there is much room for doubt whether many 
of the bishops, on returning to their dioceses, had any 
intention of confining themselves within the limits they 
had established in Council. But the decree stands, not- 
withstanding, an incomplete homage, but still a homage 
to the majesty of the only God, and to the spiritual 
character of the Gospel. And more than one bishop, 
perhaps, regretted that he was unable to remain faithful 
to it. 

But, as regards the Popes, there is no need to seek 
what they did or did not desire. If they had made 
a vow to carry to its extreme point every error, every 
abuse condemned by the Council in this decree, they 
could not have done more nor done better; and not 
one of them, during the last three centuries, has done 
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more or done better than Pius 1x. What, think you, 
is the use to which he and his apologists put all 
the decrees, relatively sober and wise, of the Council ? 
Why, to throw a veil upon the violation of the decrees 
themselves. If you show and denounce abuses and 
superstitions, they answer imperturbably that you are 
calumniating the Church, that she does not sanction 
such abuses and superstitions, and, to confound you, 
they quote the decrees of the Council of Trent. And 
thus they obtain greater scope to set that Council at 
defiance with impunity. 

Thus Pius 1x. takes the greatest delight in that 
strange omnipotence, in virtue of which a man makes 
gods; and his flatterers have frequently referred to the 
number of saints he has made as one of the glories of 
his reign. He has taken pleasure in running counter 
to the objections which the Gospel and common sense 
have at all times raised against such a right. For 
instance, in what an entirely arbitrary manner he has © 
bestowed the title which places a man or woman on 
the altars of Catholicism! What a farce are these 
suits of canonization that drag on to such length when 
there is any money to be looked for, and are termi- 
nated so speedily when there is none! What strange 
frankness in summarily rejecting the claims of all who 
have not lived on the best terms with Rome, though 
living in perfect sanctity in every other respect! One 
only course, however, would be consistent and logical, 
viz. to canonize all those who are deemed worthy of 
canonization. And even this would be illogical as 
regarded the worship to be rendered; for great saints 
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might die unknown, and thus be deprived ot the 
homage received by others who are less worthy. But 
of this wholesale canonization, which alone would be 
to some extent logical, there has never been any ques- 
tion. It is necessary that canonization should retain 
its character as a favour accorded by the Pope; it is 
necessary that the saints placed on the altar should 
know that they owe their position to the Pope, and 
that without his favour they might not be there at all. 
Do not ask, therefore, when a canonization takes place, 
‘Why this individual rather than another, rather than 
ten others? Why should one be canonized to-day, 
and another in twenty or a hundred years? Do they 
not all, from the time of their death, hold equal rank 
in heaven?’ The Pope neither denies nor affirms. He 
pursues the even tenor of his way, and to-morrow, or 
a year hence, or, in short, whenever it shall so please 
him, just as he would appoint a cardinal in his court 
or a corporal in his army, he will seat a new god on the 
throne of Olympus. 


Ne 


But I shall be stopped at the word god. I shall be 
told, on the authority of the Council of Trent, that the 
saints are not adored. 

Must we then, in so grave a question, be content to 
rest on mere verbal distinctions? Must we, on the 
strength of such distinctions, cease to see, what in 
practice you hide so little and so ill, even in the 
countries where it is your interest to hide it? What 
is the real difference between the saints and God, be- 
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tween the saints and gods? Is it in external homage ? 
Never did the gods of Paganism receive homage so 
striking; and we really do not see wliat higher homage 
could be rendered. Is it that the internal homage of 
the heart is weaker? When all the visible signs of 
adoration properly so called are collected and heaped 
up in the worship rendered, is it possible that the faith- 
ful should be able or willing to confine themselves to 
honouring only? The Pope is perfectly well aware that 
it is not so. Does he at any rate take any steps to 
prevent men from falling into this error? Does the 
clergy trouble itself to see that the Catholics observe 
that distinction which is given as an answer to the 
reproaches of the Protestants? Why, yes, a little in 
some countries; but in many others, not at all. Wher- 
ever the Pope reigns, the saints reign. It is to them 
that prayers are addressed; it is they who are looked 
to in everything; they who are all, and do all. The 
Pope canonizes; the faithful are left free to attribute 
to the canonized saint as much power, as much glory, 
as much greatness as they like. It had long since been 
observed that the most popular saints, the most famous 
patrons of towns or kingdoms, were generally saints 
little known in history, often even quite unknown or 
apocryphal,—gods, in fact, created, fabricated by the 
people. These fabrications had at any rate an excuse 
in the simple ignorance of ancient times. The same 
thing has taken place in our day without the same 
excuse. Saints unknown twenty years ago have sud- 
denly grown marvellously in importance, supplanting 
and dethroning others. And Rome has let matters take 
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their course; nay, has contributed to the aggrandize- 
ment of these new masters whom the popular super- 
stition was adopting. These or others, what does it 
matter? In her eyes the great object is, that there 
should be as many as possible, so that she may reign 
under their names. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MARIOLATRY AND JESUS CHRIST. 


1. 


HAT Rome has done for the saints generally 

she has done very much more boldly for the 

Virgin; and here, especially, the most deplorable ad- 

vances are to be noted. The position assigned to the 

Virgin is not a change merely ; it is the very overthrow 
of Christianity. 

In a work which has been scattered broadcast over 
France, The Pilgrimage to la Salette,” by the Abbé 
Lemonnier, the following words are put in the Viregin’s 
mouth: ‘My children, my Son is wroth with the trans- 
eressions of the people... . He threatens to punish 
them soon, and it is I that hold back His avenging 
arm; but that arm is so heavy that I can no longer 
keep it from falling. You will never be able to know 
what pains I suffer for you.... Any other prayer 
than my own would have proved powerless.’ 

Thus we see Christ become an avenging God, and the 
functions of Christ pass entirely to His mother. We 
no longer say, with St. John, that ‘we have an advocate 
with the Father;’ we say, with the theologians dear to 
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the Pope, that we have an advocate—for this is the ex- 
pression used—with the Son. 

But even this is not enough, and often it is not only 
the office of Christ that disappears, but Christ Himself. 

In another book, circulated quite as much, if not even 
more widely, the Rosary of May,’ we are introduced to 
a scene that takes place in heaven. The angels cry, 
‘There is no more faith on the earth” ‘Then God 
covered Himself with darkness; but in that night, 
Mary still shone like the moon when the sun has set. 

.. A great cry was heard in heaven. God withdrew 
His hand; the earth fell) Then Mary sprang from her 
seat, and stretched out her hand, and a second time saved 
the world.’ 

A. second time! Not only is Christ’s office taken 
away from Him now; but it even appears that it was 
not He who had formerly accomplished the work of 
redemption. 

These two books have never, so far as we are aware, 
been the object of any censure; neither have many 
others that are replete with the same ideas. But even 
if they had been condemned, they might still be quoted, 
without injustice, as expressing what is now generally 
held, what may be heard everywhere, what Pius rx. has 
contributed more than any one to establish and foster. 
We shall be referred, no doubt, to certain authors 
who may have endeavoured to correct these heresies. 
‘Though the work of Jesus Christ may not be men- 
tioned, they say, ‘it is nevertheless always understood. 
It is ag united to her Son, as inseparable from her Son, 
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that the Virgin is represented as redeeming and saving; 
it is in the name of the merit and sacrifice of her Son 
that she intercedes with her Son Himself’ This is 
what those who are precluded from thinking that Rome 
can ever be wrong, are compelled to say. But nothing 
really is better calculated to show the serious nature of 
our accusation. For, if you admit that such considera- 
tions are necessary and indispensable, do you not thereby 
admit that those who never mention them—those who 
assign to the Virgin the position described in the words 
we have quoted—overthrow Christianity? Do you not 
condemn the Pope, who suffers such things to be 
preached, and who, in fact, preaches them himself by 
his blind devotion to the new goddess? 


Le 


Nothing, moreover, can speak more eloquently against 
the position now assigned to the Virgin, than the silence 
of all the sober and earnest Christian books that have 
come from Catholic pens. In such books, either the 
Virgin occupies no place at all, or, if she does, it is a 
position that does not affect any fundamental truths. 
The scheme of Christianity is complete and perfect with- 
out her. Without her the Christian is strengthened, 
comforted, redeemed, saved ; without her he can find all 
that his soul requires. Her absence creates no void, 
no difficulty. There is no aspiration that cannot rise 
directly towards God, directly towards Him in whom 
the Christian possesses God. Look again at the great 
Catholic preachers of old time. Scarcely ever do they 
mention the Virgin in their ordinary sermons; and in 
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those in which they have to refer to her, what an im- 
mense culf between their declarations and those of the 
preachers of to-day! Read Bourdaloue on the Assump- 
tion. ‘It isa matter of faith, says he, ‘that that ma- 
ternity, divine as it is, is not properly and strictly what 
now constitutes the glory of Mary.’ And see how far 
he carries the idea. He enumerates all the occasions 
in which Jesus Christ, during His ministry, deemed it 
necessary to show that, as regarded His work, there 
was nothing in common between His mother and Him- 
self. He represents her as appearing before the tribu- 
nal of her Son, the Judge of all men, and being there 
judged by Him like any other child of Adam. ‘Jesus, 
therefore, says he, ‘considered the merits that Mary 
had acquired, and not the titles to honour that she had 
possessed. . . . He maintained that glorious character 
which the Scriptures attribute to the Sovereign Judge, 
of being no respecter of persons, and of rendering unto 
each according to his works.’ And further: ‘If Mary, 
after conceiving the Word of God, had not been obedi- 
ent to His word, and had so far forgotten herself as to 
take pleasure in her own merit, and to presume upon 
it, she would not now enjoy—albeit she is the mother 
of God—the happiness and the glory to which she has 
attained. And why? Because God could not have 
found in her, together with that august maternity, the 
character of His elect, which is justice and holiness. 
And so also if Mary, without having conceived the Word 
of God, had been, or could have been as obedient and 
humble as she was, as consummate in virtue, and as 
full of merit, I dare to say that, without being the 
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mother of God, she would be as exalted as she is in 
glory, and as near to the throne of God.’ Certainly 
after this either Bourdaloue, or Pius Ix. is a heretic. 
But if you say that it is Bourdaloue, take care, for you 
are at the same time condemning Chrysostom, from 
whom he declares that he borrowed the idea, and 
Augustine, from whom he might have borrowed it, for 
it is found twice in his works, and that very clearly 
expressed. 
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To-day, then, Mary is invested with the office that 
belongs to Jesus Christ; it is she who is the refuge and 
the hope of all sinners. And this refuge has been made 
infinitely more sure, and, above all, infinitely more con- 
venient than the cross of Christ. A kind of competi- 
tion, to say it reverently, has been established between 
the mother and her Son; and it is represented that 
there is every advantage in appealing to the former. 
The Cathole world is deluged with puffing advertise- 
ments that would, in trade, discredit any speculator 
who had recourse to them. Mary promises everything, 
and undertakes and engages to do everything. And 
what a wonderful position is assigned to Jesus Christ, 
the Judge of all men, whom Bourdaloue described as 
judging even His mother! He no longer judges; all 
He does is to suffer the most extraordinary and eccentric 
pardons to be wrung from Him by His mother. She 
does not even beseech, she orders and leads—leads as 
no sensible man, whatever the love he might bear to 


his mother, would suffer himself to be led by her. Try 
T 
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to think what would be your opinion of a magistrate 
who did the same thing. A judge may be merciful, no 
doubt, but only on condition that his dignity be not 
allowed to suffer, that the claims of justice be unim- 
paired ; and this, indeed, is the truth on which the great 
Christian doctrine of the redemption by Jesus Christ 
reposes. But according to the Catholicism of to-day, 
God is neither just nor merciful, for His justice and 
mercy do not belong to Him; both are personified in a 
woman who, we admit, is proclaimed to be the holiest 
of women, but still to whom every one is at liberty 
to attribute as much indulgence and weakness as he 
pleases ; a woman, indeed, to speak truly, who has not 
even the virtues we should seek in an ordinary Christian, 
for never should we apply the title of Christian to a 
woman who was what Mary is described as being—who- 
sold to all comers her protection and good services, and 
laboured unceasingly to dishonour the Gospel by shak- 
ing the great foundation of religion, and discrediting 
the saintly severities of justice. 

Women are flattered by being shown a woman into 
whose hands God abdicates His power. Every Christian 
woman, on the contrary, should be indignant to see 
Christianity thus lowered, and to think that men should 
seek to seduce her by such a religion. But in Catholi- 
cism creat care is taken that she should know no other. 
Eager and skilful in taking advantage of all the needs | 


of the human heart, how should the Catholic Church — 


not have made use of those instincts which are most 
developed in the hearts of women? Nay, it would have 
been fortunate if she had been content to take advantage 
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only of those that suited her. It would have been 
fortunate if she had not spoiled those instincts that 
were good, those that yearned for the Gospel, those 
that qualified women so admirably for the acceptance 
of God’s ways in all their grandeur and holiness! But 
everything has been vitiated and marred, including 
history. It is necessary that women should imagine 
that they owe to the Virgin alone, to the worship of 
the Virgin, all that the Gospel has done for them. It 
is necessary that they should see themselves on the 
altar in the person of Mary. There is a theology ex- 
pressly fashioned for their benefit, and a literature too. 
Both the theology and the literature have all the charac- 
teristics of sentimental poetry. They are the profane 
development of one Christian truth; they give a miser- 
able insipidity to all. Alas! I am well aware that it is 
not for women only that so many pages are written about 
the Virgin, pages painfully weak in a Christian sense, 
and strong in imagination and passion. Is it possible 
to be ignorant of what the worship of the Virgin is for 
many young priests, and those among the best? Is it 
possible not to perceive in certain books, and especially 
in many hymns, the unconscious expression of feelings 
which the priest is not allowed to entertain otherwise, 
and which he sanctifies, as best he can, by the sanctity 
of their object? But if these yearnings of sickened 
hearts find an excuse in the miserable condition which 
Rome imposes on her clergy, this does not prevent such 
teaching and such examples from being most injurious; 
and Rome, who suffers these things to go on, who has 
ouly praises to bestow on the advances of this religion, 
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—-Rome is responsible for the evil, both before God and 
before men. And to what condition has woman been 
reduced by all this in countries where the priest is all- 
powerful? To the condition of an ignorant and super- 
stitious doll, who regards the Virgin Mary only as the 
close confidante of her vanities and vices. 
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OT only are people taught that they may receive 
pardons, and pardons without end, from the 
Virgin; they are also taught to pray to her for every- 
thing, and with greater certainty of being heard than by 
prayer addressed to God. This is a matter of competi- 
tion again; and the advertisements put forth are not 
less striking than in the question of pardons. We 
have read and heard things that almost amounied, 
with reverence be it spoken, to representing God as 
a tradesman, whose old-established shop was no longer 
worthy of the patronage of fashionable purchasers. 
Here, moreover, a step in advance is generally made, 
and this step is simply the elevation of the Virgin to 
the rank of an all-powerful divinity. There is com- 
paratively little danger of forgetting that she cannot 
grant pardons herself, and that she must obtain them 
from God; but as regards other mercies, and especially 
temporal mercies, there are very few persons who do 
not ask for them as coming from herself, thus ascribing 
to her sovereign and divine power. 
There is nothing in this, however, which may not be 


traced in the worship of other saints. It is all very 
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well to appeal to the decree of the Council of Trent, 
and to certain books, to show that the Church does not 
recognise that the saints possess the power of answering 
prayer. It is all very well to say with Bossuet that, 
whatever may be the terms in which a prayer to the 
saints is couched, ‘the intention of the Church and of 
the faithful always reduces the petition to this, Pray for 
us. The intention of the Church, possibly; but that 
such is the intention of the faithful, we take the liberty 
of denying ; and what does the abstract intention of the 
Church matter, if the faithful are inevitably led to have 
a totally different one? What does it matter that the 
Council of Trent should speak of intercession, and of 
nothing but intercession, if, as a matter of fact, in my 
inmost heart I do not ask for intercession, but for a 
real benefit, a real gift,—for an act, in short, that pre- 
supposes the omnipotence of the saint? Is the dis- 
tinction made even by persons who are capable of 
making it? Does not their patron saint, if they have 
any devotion to him, become in their eyes a god? 
Does not the patron saint of a town, or of a country, 
occupy exactly the same position as the old pagan god 
specially worshipped in each place? Finally, is not 
the Virgin, who is now the patroness of the whole 
Church, the special patroness of every country, of 
every town, of every family, of every Catholic, indeed, 
—for she is gradually dethroning all the old patrons, 
—is not the Virgin universally and increasingly invoked 
as able of herself to answer and to protect ? 

It is all very well to repeat in litanies, ‘Pray for us.’ 
But neither the heart nor the mind is present in the 
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petition; and the idea of intercession, even when ex- 
pressed, is absorbed in that of direct and absolute pro- 
tection. And, moreover, how many, prayers there are, 
both in books of devotion, and in the public formu- 
laries of worship, in which the intercession is only 
mentioned, in two or three words, quite at the end 
of long and fervent direct invocations! How many 
prayers in which it is not even mentioned at all! - 
What petition to God is to be found in that famous 
sub tuum, which is repeated morning and evening in 
all popular Catholic schools? ‘We take refuge under 
thy guardianship, holy Mother of God. Despise not 
our supplications, but deliver us always from all danger, 
Virgin glorious and blessed.” Such is the sub twum. 
In such an atmosphere even the Lord’s prayer—we 
have had proofs of this—is-transformed by the vitiated 
instincts of the faithful into a prayer to the Virgin ; 
and, indeed, one may almost say that there is official 
authority for this, inasmuch as the Catechismus Romanus 
says that the prayer may be said before the image of 
any saint. The Catechismus, it is true, adds, ‘provided 
one has the feeling that the saint will repeat it to 
God. But who will have this feeling? Who will 
trouble himself to have it? When Julienne of Liége 
saw her famous slit in the moon, and concluded that 
God was angry because there was no festival in His 
special honour, while all the saints had theirs, she 
expressed a great truth in a very queer way. But that 
festival which was immediately appointed,—that festival 
of Corpus Christi, of which Liége has in our own day 
celebrated the six hundredth anniversary,—has it at least 
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retained its character as a festival in honour of God ? 
Nearly everywhere it is but another festival in honour 
of the Virgin. And what shall we say of that month 
which is now devoted, from the first to the thirty-first 
day, in preaching and glorifying Mary, advantage being 
taken of the pomp of spring to make of her the goddess 
of nature, as she already is the goddess of grace ? 


Ls 


Such is the evolution we are witnessing, an evolution 
that was begun long ago, no doubt, but which has been 
wonderfully hastened in recent years, and of which Pius 
Ix. more than any other Pope will bear the responsi- 
bility, both before history and before God. Why should 
not all have hurried into these paths,—the diplomatic 
with eagerness, the sincere with love,—when all were so 
sure that they were acting in accordance with the wishes 
of the Pope, and helping forward what appeared to him 
to be the great work of his pontificate and of his age ? 
It is in vain that a few voices more prudent, and, as we 
love to think, more Christian, have been raised to entreat 
the Church to pause and think, and not to go further in 
a course that is leading her outside the confines of 
Christianity. Itis in vain that facts of every kind have 
justified the severest prophecies of those who said that 
Catholicism was fast becoming Marianism. The move- 
ment has continued, and continues; and now that things 
have arrived at their present point, how should it stop ? 
Whether or not the Council decrees the Assumption of 
the Virgin, the work of her deification will proceed un- 
checked, if even it be not already complete. Catholic 
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scruples, Protestant objections, infidel sarcasms, all are 
overborne by the impulse given. When any answer 
is vouchsafed, it is always that our statements are 
calumnies. The Virgin, we are told, is not worshipped ; 
and under cover of this equivocation, she is surrounded 
with all the elements of the most profound, and often 
the most objectionable worship. To her are erected 
triumphal arches, monuments, and statues; to her be- 
long golden crowns and solemn coronations ; to her is 
devoted by far the greater part of the worship of the 
Church ; to her belongs, everywhere and at all times, 
the first place in the imaginations and hearts of the 
faithful. Nothing is rarer, in the Catholic writings of 
to-day, than a pious exhortation that has not the 
Virgin for its object. If an epidemic is stayed, an in- 
undation arrested, a war brought to a close, it is she 
who has delivered the people from these plagues. It is 
from her, the Pope tells you, that proceed and ever will 
proceed all great deliverances. Who has told him so ? 
How can he know? Is it that without the influence of 
Mary, God would only be the persecutor and the scourge 
of the human race? But the Pope does not look at 
matters so closely, and to be logical is the last of his 
cares. In 1849, on his return to Rome, whence he had 
been driven by a revolution, he thanks the Virgin for 
bringing him back to his Vatican. God, then, would 
not have brought him back. Christ would have left His 
Vicar at Gaeta. But, we repeat, the Pope does not 
reason. It suited him that the Virgin should reap the 
honour of his return ; she has had that honour, and there 
is nothing more to be said. She is therefore represented, 
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urbt et orbi, as governing the world, even the political 
world, even the fortune of battles, for it was a victorious 
army that restored Pius Ix. to his throne. 

Formerly, in answer to our objections, it was at least 
possible to place the onus of that deification on the 
shoulders of the common people, and to attribute it to 
their ignorant devotion. But now it is to be found in 
the highest as well as in the lowest places,—in the 
pastoral letters of bishops, as well as in village ser- 
mons, in the devotion of the Pope, as well as in that 
of the lowest peasant in his dominions. He was sur- 
prised one day by the giving way of some flooring. 
Who will save him from death? Mary. Whom will 
he declare that he called to in his fall? Mary. And 
dare you say that a being to whom you thus appeal 
immediately, instinctively, in a danger that comes upon 
you with the suddenness of hghtning—that this being is 
not your divinity ? Dare you say that, as a matter of 
fact, you do not place that being on the throne of God ? 
And all this must be done in the face of the Holy Serip- 
tures, which say not a word about the worship of Mary, 
and absolutely condemn the worship of any one but God; 
it must be done in the face of history, which shows us 
that in the first ages that worship did not exist, and that 
its germs were for a long time no more than eulogies 
without any trace of invocation; it must be done by 
maintaining that such has always and everywhere been 
the practice of the Church ; it must be done in the face 
of the decree of 1563, declared to be infallible, and 
which, if really observed, would not sanction a tenth, 
no, not a twentieth part of the present excesses. 
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HERE was the same wisdom at Trent, as we have 
already seen, in what was said respecting images ; 

there is the same forgetfulness to-day of what was then 
said. Even at that period there was a perceptible dis- 
crepancy between theory and practice, though we should 
naturally have supposed that the Papacy, after having 
sanctioned the decree, would at any rate have striven 
in some slight degree to amend what was therein con- 
demned. Has such been the case? We have already 
recorded the present Pope’s declaration that he had 
habitually invoked a Madonna, and that his petitions 
had been answered. This saying is but an illustration 
of what image worship becomes, and of what are its 
results wherever it has free scope. And we might 
fitly add here a sketch of the encouragement continually 
given by Rome to this deplorable fetishism. When 
the Pope grants special privileges to the sanctuary of 
this or that saint, he is perfectly well aware that the 
statue of the saint will become invested with a prestige 
which it would not possess in an unprivileged spot. 
When he orders or sanctions the crowning of a Madonna 


(that strange invention of the present century), he is 
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perfectly aware that the faithful will no longer regard 
that Madonna as occupying the same position as the 
humbler ones at corners of the streets, or as those that 
are uncrowned; he knows the absurd rivalries which 
these privileges have created,—a clear proof, if any were 
needed, that what is really worshipped is the image or 
idol, and not the Virgin or saint, who would, of course, 
be the same everywhere. Much encouragement is thus 
given to those special devotions which time has sanc- 
tioned, and in this way the old heathen errors are con- 
tinued in a very melancholy way. There were countless 
Jupiters in Rome and Greece; but who shall say how 
many Marys find a place in Papal Rome, and the 
Catholic world ? 

A king after the Pope’s own heart made the following 
decree on the 15th of March 1848 :— 

‘On the recommendation of our minister, Secretary 
of State for home affairs, and after hearing our council 
of ministers, we have decreed, and do decree as follows: 

‘1st. That the National Guard of our most faithful 
city of Naples be placed under the special protection of 
the most holy Virgin of Carmel. 

‘2dly. Our minister, Secretary of State for home 
affairs, will carry out the present decree.’ 

We will not dwell on the second article, nor inquire 
what steps were taken by the minister for the execu- 
tion of the decree, especially how he notified it to the 
Virgin; the first article is sufficiently singular. The 
king does not place his National Guard under the pro- 
tection of the Virgin, but under that of ‘the Virgin of 
Carmel.” And it is the Virgin of Carmel herself, and 
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none other,—not she of Loretto, for instance, in spite 
of her great reputation,—who is supposed to accept this 
office ;—it is she and none other that is to be honoured 
and worshipped; it is she, finally, who will work miracles, 
if it is thought necessary that any should be worked, 
and who will work them in consequence of the special 
devotion of which she is to be the object. ‘A Madonna 
is worshipped in the church of our Lady of Victory at 
Rome,’ said L’ Unwers lately, ‘ who is celebrated for the 
advantages which she secured to the Catholics in the 
religious wars between Hungary and Bohemia.’ Here, 
then, we find victories attributed not to the Virgin her- 
self, but actually and materially to one of her images. 
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And Catholic miracles! What an open defiance to 
common sense and the age! What discredit is cast, 
from vulgar and interested motives, on Christianity, and 
on its primitive history, which was also miraculous, but 
then how soberly, how purely miraculous, and with 
what an elevated and divine spirituality! In this, then, 
as in everything else, the Middle Ages are restored to 
us, but without their simplicity, their faith, and their 
sincerity, for they at least believed in legends, and this 
cannot be said of those who preach them to-day. 

Miracles! We need not revert to those which the 
Popes were so successful in discovering in the histories 
of the persons they had resolved to canonize ; miracles 
which may have been floating about unrecorded for 
twenty or forty years, for a century or more, and which 
might prove certain or uncertain, sufficient or insuffi- 
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cient, according as the necessary funds were or were 
not forthcoming. How many other miracles have been 
adopted without even this show of conscientious in- 
quiry! How many have been adopted indirectly and 
furtively, a hidden hand being stretched out to support 
the most grotesque lies! Just consider the case of La 
Salette. The Pope never proclaimed the miracle to be 
authentic, indeed he could hardly have dared to do so; 
for assuredly he is as well aware as we are that though 
a Virgin did appear unquestionably, yet she appeared in 
the person of a half crazy and half mendacious woman, 
whose tricks were brought to hight in a court of law. 
Yet he has nevertheless authorized the founding of 
societies and chapels under the patronage of ‘ Notre 
Dame de la Salette, he has granted rich mdulgences 
to those societies and chapels, and therefore he has 
formally, though unofficially, recognised the miracle. 
We are told that weeping and winking Madonnas have 
been ordered to keep quiet for the present; but this 
order was only given because too many Madonnas 
were adopting such practices, and no small number had 
adopted them before Rome was led to regard the matter 
in any other light than as a successful means of influ- 
ence. With all this, the literature of legends could not 
fail to receive fresh impetus. Educated people have no 
idea of what is printed and reprinted in the obscure 
regions so dear to the Papal heart. Who in Paris, for 
instance, 1s aware of the extravagances which may have 
been published in this or that diocese, with the appro- 
bation and recommendation of the bishop, who has the 
reputation, most likely well deserved, of being a man 
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of sense and talent, but who, as a bishop, can have no 
other sense or conscience than that which comes to him 
from Rome? And even in Paris itself did there not 
appear, under the archbishop’s sanction, the life of Saint 
Kotska, one of the most fabulous of these miserable 
productions? ‘The charm of the narrative, said the 
archbishop, ‘the interest of the incidents, and the 
orthodoxy and piety of the general reflections, will 
secure to this work all the beneficial results anticipated 
by the author. We cannot therefore do otherwise than 
cordially recommend its perusal’ Read it, then, and 
you will see that our saint, when he prayed, was gradu- 
ally lifted, and found himself, though still in a kneeling 
posture, two feet from the ground; read, and you will 
see our saint in sickness receive a visit from the Virgin 
Mother, who places the infant Jesus on the bed within 
reach of his caressing hand; read, and you will find 
about a hundred pages filled with accounts of miracles, 
wrought after his death by means of his intercession 
and his relics. And what of St. Rosa of Lima, or St. 
Philomena, and twenty others, and the rosary of Mary, 
called also the garland of Mary, where you will find a 
prayer for every day addressed to the Virgin, together 
with the record of a miracle proving the efficacy of that 
prayer ? 

Do not think, however, that such stories are only to 
be found in the little books provided as the spiritual 
food of the lower classes. Whatis the Loman Breviary, 
which the priests are compelled to read daily, but a vast 
collection of legends? Tull quite lately many Catholic 
countries had always refused to adopt it; but Pius Ix. 
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has now succeeded in obtaining its acceptance almost 
everywhere. In Catholic journalism, the first - class 
papers seem to take pleasure in rivalling the credulity 
of the very lowest. There was an article in the Univers 
on the flying Capuchins, in which they were described 
as superior even to Kotska, for not only were they 
raised from the ground, but lifted on to the altar. 

Even in the highest walks of Catholic literature 
certain books have appeared, which you cannot read 
without constantly asking yourself whether the author 
was trying to befool himself or his readers. Take, for 
instance, the life of St. Elizabeth by M. de Montalem- 
bert, or even that of Pius v. by M. de Falloux. ‘A 
Spanish soldier taken prisoner by a detachment of 
Orangemen was tied to a tree, and shot; but the balls 
that struck him fell to his feet, as if he had been made 
of brass. On searching his clothes, the Huguenot 
soldiers found that he wore an Agnus Dei on his breast.’ 
M. de Falloux could write these lines, and yet he is 
one of those very men who, on other occasions, will lay 
before you an enlightened, clearly reasoned, and reason- 
able Catholicism, and will express astonishment and 
indignation that any one should dream that any other 
exists. The Pope shows greater frankness ; he does not 
know anything about that enlightened, transcendental, 
and reasonable Catholicism, which courts popularity in 
certain books, and from certain pulpits; or, if a faint echo 
of it does by chance reach him, he immediately assumes 
an anxious and defensive attitude. His Catholicism, 
the only one he chooses to recognise, is that of which 
we have just been sketching the features,—indulgences, 
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the Virgin, the saints, penances, miracles, above all, 
the omnipotence which these things are destined to 
secure to the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 


IAAL 


It is, in fact, inevitable that a religious authority, 
whose chief concern is to assure its own dominion, 
should tend continually to materialize the religion 
which it represents. It is certainly possible to rule 
over mind through the mind, but only on condition of 
supplying it with really pure, spiritual, elevating, and 
reasonable nourishment ; and when this condition cannot 
be fulfilled, a totally different regimen must be resorted 
to, a regimen of outward forms and visible incarna- 
tions. Besides, a truly spiritual training would foster 
thoughts of liberty, and Rome is quite aware of the 
danger. ‘Those who profess an enlightened Catholicism 
always cause her much anxiety, however resolved they 
may be, or appear to be, to remain children of the 
Church. They have always one foot on the road that 
leads to rebellion. It is necessary to overlook a num- 
ber of small heresies, nay, even great ones, and to re- 
frain from giving them any warning, which would only 
remind them of a yoke they do not feel, and which, if 
they did feel, they would shake off. The only believers 
whom Rome holds in her grasp securely and truly, are 
those whom she holds by means of forms and supersti- 
tious practices, and all things appertaining thereto. 

Hence the immense development of the least spiritual 
part of the worship of the saints—that of relics. 


The apotheoses of Paganism had not furnished any 
U 
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precedent. Yet many of the gods were supposed to 
have lived on the earth, and many of the demigods had 
unquestionably done so. Nothing therefore would have 
been easier than to worship, either their real or sup- 
posed remains, or some article that had belonged to 
them. Yet, except perhaps in two or three places, 
there is no trace of any such worship. When it became 
customary at Rome to deify the emperors immediately 
after their deaths, it would of course have been easy to 
obtain any number of authentic relics, had such been 
wanted. They were not wanted, and, indeed, no one 
ever gave a thought to the matter. A temple dedicated 
to Cesar or Augustus, was a temple dedicated to the 
soul of Cesar or Augustus, to the being reputed as 
divine. Their ashes were not deposited there, and only 
received the honours paid at other sepulchres. 

Christian Rome has effected a change in all this. 
Bones, articles of clothing, all that belonged, or is sup- 
posed to have belonged to one of its demigods, partakes 
of the worship rendered to him; and it not unfrequently 
happens that some particular relic—the body, or a por- 
tion of the body of a saint—is honoured with more pomp 
and splendour than the Host, which is the body of 
Christ. 

At Trent, therefore, on this point as on others, great 
moderation was displayed, as compared with what the 
Catholic world had already seen; and greater modera- 
tion still, as compared with what the Catholic world 
was to see in the seventeenth century, even under 
Bossuet, and in the nineteenth, even with all the ad- 
vances of modern progress. 
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For a long time Rome confined herself to manufac- 
turing the relics of saints, even at the risk of assigning 
to each, for want of a little mutual arrangement, several 
heads or bodies, But now saints are manufactured from 
relics, and as soon as any trace of relics is discovered, 
new saints forthwith spring up for adoration. Cuvier, 
by the help of one bone, reconstructed an entire animal, 
and not the animal only, but its history. The Pope, by 
the help of a few bones, constructs a saint, and when 
once the saint is constructed, suffers the story of his life 
to be told, though it is a life of which no one probably 
either knows or can know anything. You are perfectly 
lost in amazement when you learn how those demigods 
are created at Rome which the Pope enshrines on the 
altars of the Catholic world. Even as early as 1697, 
Father Mabillon related facetiously how such things 
were managed. It was he who styled the saints so 
manufactured by the Pope, the unknown saints. Fresh 
provisions of saints are made from time to time from 
the catacombs, from the ancient Christian cemeteries, 
from any place, in short, where there is any hope of 
finding the bones of martyrs. Controversy might easily 
raise an objection here. Martyrdom is scarcely a suffi- 
cient proof of holiness. ‘Though I give my body to be 
burned, says St. Paul, ‘and have not charity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing. It is therefore possible to give one’s 
body to be burned for the glory of God, and yet not be 
a true saint; for martyrdom may have been courted 
through pride or enthusiasm, as many another bloody 
encounter has been courted. These remarks, indeed, 

already find a place in the works of several Fathers who 
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lived in the days of the great persecutions. And yet it 
is only on the strength of their martyrdom that a whole 
host of saints are regarded as saints; and, very often, 
even the martyrdom itself is as little authenticated as 
anything else. Formerly, at any rate, search was only 
made in those graves that bore the name of the dead, 
and certain emblems typical of martyrdom. Now, how- 
ever, both names and emblems are willingly dispensed 
with, and bones become the bones of saints on the very 
barest shadow of probability. The bones are taken, and 
cleaned by men appointed for the task; afterwards the 
cardinal-vicar or the sacristan-bishop of the pontifical 
chapel places them in a case, which he seals. Letters 
testumonial are then drawn up, certifying that the bones 
are bona fide relics, and may be set up anywhere for 
the veneration of the faithful. As in any other com- 
mercial transaction, the merchandise awaits a demand, 
and is despatched as soon as an order is received. The 
Queen of Spain had asked for two new saints to guard 
her throne; but unfortunately the two cases containing 
them did not reach their destination till after her 
throne had fallen. Three years ago a priest, living in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, also asked for a saint, 
probably to protect his parish from the attacks of the 
headquarters of heresy. The case was duly received ; 
the bones were placed in a wax image sumptuously 
attired, and Saint Cilodorus made a triumphal entry 
into the church to the sound of cannon and the pealing 
of bells. But was that his real name? Did any one 
ever bear that name? We know not; for most of the 
saints of this kind bear names invented pretty much at 
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haphazard by the Pope. Thus have arisen in our day 
St. Prudentissimus, St. Felicissimus, St. Fidelissinvus; and 
there are people who will tell you gravely that these 
names, though invented, are real, inasmuch as they de- 
scribe what the saint most certainly was, viz. very wise, 
or very happy, or very faithful. And besides, they add, 
the name of the saint does not matter in the least; the 
saint whose bones you honour knows perfectly that the 
bones are his, and does not need to be called by his 
right name in order to hear you. 


LE 


We have seen Catholics excited to indignation on 
hearing these details, not at the details themselves, 
but—so they said—at the impudence with which the 
enemies of the Church dared to invent such les. 
Alas! in all that relates to making profit out of a 
people, it is not easy to calumniate Papal Catholicism. 
We might repeat in this connection what we have 
already said respecting administrative and _ political 
abuses. In all the questions we have just reviewed,— 
canonizations, worship of the Virgin and of the saints, 
images, and relics—imagine all that is most contrary to 
the spirituality of Christianity and of its worship, to the 
most elementary truths of natural religion respecting 
God and His dignity, and the human soul and the 
dignity of man, and you may be pretty nearly sure 
that in one form or other the error you have imagined 
finds a place, and plays a part in the Papal religion. 

The Christian writers of the first centuries often 
reproached Paganism with being no better than a huge 
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compound, to which every age and every people had 
contributed its gods and its errors. Is Romanism so 
very different 2? Heir to many heathen forms, it wel- 
comed all that the human heart has seen fit to graft 
on that old stock. Only, while Paganism was the work 
of all, Catholicism, which is also in a sense the work 
of all, is the work more especially of that central power 
which welcomed, regulated, and blessed every novelty 
that could be utilized in the construction of the edifice. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FINAL RETROSPECT. 


i 


HE Papacy had undertaken the mission of preserving 
Christianity, and it affirms more loudly than ever 

that that mission has been fulfilled. We have therefore 
every right to judge the manner in which it has jus- 
tified a responsibility so boldly assumed, and to inquire, 
point by point, what it has made of that holy religion 
whose existence, we are told, is indissolubly linked with 
its own. We will not accept the excuse, so often urged 
in our day, that it was good that Christianity should 
have a visible centre in the Middle Ages, as otherwise 
it might easily have flickered out in the prevailing 
tumult and darkness. If Christianity was in danger 
of such extinction, it was because it had lost nearly 
every trace of its divine character. And who had 
more contributed to this than the Popes? Who had 
done so much to entangle it with things perishable 
and human? ‘They guarded the treasure; be it so, 
for we do not pretend to say that they did absolutely 
no good; but they had first appropriated the treasure 
to their own use, and in doing so, how much had they 
not sacrificed that stood in their way? how much had 


they not added that might further their schemes ? 
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Thus we have a right to consider the Papacy as re- 
sponsible for all the changes it has ordered, permitted, 
or necessitated. 

We may then, in the first place, question its very 
existence, which is in itself a great and radical cor- 
ruption of the primitive constitution of the Church. 
This we have already done; we need not now return 
to it. 

But the Papacy was condemned by that first great 
change to modify or destroy all that was not in 
harmony therewith. And for centuries its history was 
nothing more than an incessant striving, not to place 
itself in harmony with Christianity,—for to have done 
this, it must have abandoned its pretensions——but 
to fashion Christianity according to its own needs 
and ends. Organizations, dogmas, discipline, all were 
moulded accordingly. 

Thus, in the first place, as the Church is to have, or 
already has a king, she must become a monarchy, an 
absolute monarchy indeed, for the sovereignty contem- 
plated is not one of those that can suffer the existence 
of free institutions. The Bishop of Rome is not to be 
simply the head of the Church, but her master, and, in 
some sort, her owner. He will be so in fact to begin 
with, and afterwards his doctors will show that he is so 
of right. 

But this king will require an army; and the clergy 
shall supply the need. ‘They shall be an army in 
organization and spirit, an army separated from the 
laity by the wide gulf of celibacy. For all the reasons 
that may induce a conqueror to wish for soldiers en- 
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tirely devoted to his person, will be equally strong to 
induce the Pope to wish that the clergy may be essen- 
tially his. It will matter little to him, therefore, that. 
celibacy will be, during centuries, a source of shame 
and disgrace. He looks to the end; and the end, as 
usual, will justify the means. 

Neither will he hesitate about the means in all that 
relates to public worship ; and here, again, his first care 
will be to erect a barrier between the clergy and the 
laity. The Master had said, ‘Drink ye all of it, and 
the Pope will decree that the sacramental wine is to be 
drunk by the priest alone. The Scriptures had said 
that the people are to be taught in a language which 
they can understand, and the Pope will decree the use 
of a dead language, unknown to the majority of men. 
The Bible offers itself freely to all, and the Pope will 
decree that it is the property of the priests alone. The 
Scriptures had said that the sacrifice of Christ was one 
and perfect, and the Pope will decree that this one sac- 
rifice is renewed daily. Is it not indispensable that the 
clergy should become a sacrificial body ?—that their 
head, who was already the successor of St. Peter, should 
become also the successor of the High Priest of the 
Jews? It were well, indeed, had he borrowed only from 
the old law what he has added to the new. But little 
did he care whether the source from which he drew was 
pure; and indeed he seemed only to be labouring to 
restore to Rome, still so full of heathen memories, all 
that she had lost by setting up the cross. Customs, 
ceremonies, festivals, gorgeous vestments, all that 1t was 
possible to adopt, was adopted, all even to the plurality 
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of gods, for we have seen what a mere sophistry it is to 
contend that the saints are not gods in the eyes of the 
common people. 

But what he has done for the hierarchy and public 
worship is not enough. Other bonds are wanted, bonds 
that shall entangle a man in all the circumstances of 
his life, and in all the needs of his soul. Here, then, we 
shall have numerous sacraments, declared to be indis- 
pensable by Rome ; so that a man will no longer be able 
to draw near to God, to receive anything from God, to 
pray, to believe, to belong to the Church, to live, or to 
die, without the intervention of a priest. In particular, 
we shall have confession, with its tyrannical claims, its 
lying pardons, its fatal securities; and here, again, the 
Pope will claim the honour of being the centre of the 
system, the prime source of absolution. To him will 
belong the right of forgiving great crimes,—of deriving a 
profit from that vast and fertile invention of purgatory, 
—of causing to flow through the Church that poisoned 
stream of indulgences at which the people will drink 
forgetfulness, not only of the laws of Christianity, but of 
those of the simplest morality also. To him will belong 
the right of opening heaven to the wicked, and of closing 
it even to the good; for if the Papal excommunication 
be not an empty form, it must be held as condemning 
to hell whoever may have incurred it; and we should 
like to be referred to a single case in which the Popes 
used this engine, which was once so powerful, to destroy 
an error that was useful to them, to arrest the develop- 
ment of an idea in which they had an interest. Wher- 
ever any germ appears from which it may expect to 
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reap some fruit, the Papacy takes that germ under its 
protection, cultivates it, fosters it, and waters it, even, if 
need be, with streams of blood. 


Ee 


After encouraging every kind of error, the Papacy 
rendered all return to primitive truth impossible. This 
was another necessary effect of the course it was pur- 
suing, and of its very existence. 

It matters here very little whether infallibility be 
regarded as belonging to the head or to the whole body: 
the Pope is its permanent representive, its organ and 
incarnation. It is through him that the dogma of in- 
fallibility stamps with an ineffaceable seal whatever has 
been once decided or decreed. It is he who has the 
suardianship of that enormous deposit of doctrine and 
discipline, of which nothing can be given up without all 
being given up; for to confess to a mistake, however 
trivial, would be to abandon all claim to infallibility 
itself. If he were not there, that happy inconsistency 
might still be possible. He being there, it is not pos- 
sible, and becomes less so as time advances. Many 
things were still unsettled ten or even five years ago, 
which the Syllabus has settled, or the present Council 
will settle for ever. The Pope is the cord that binds 
the great sheaf of Catholicism together; he is at once 
the general and the sentinel of the army. He must 
keep his eyes constantly open on the smallest conces- 
sions, for any concession would be dangerous, and 
entail the ruin of his system and himself together. He 
must condemn and put an end to all thought of a re- 
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turn to evangelical Christianity. What has once been 
consecrated must be consecrated for ever. But in deal- 
ing with his priests, he will not often have to exercise 
his power. They are too entirely under his dominion, 
too much entangled in his meshes, too much interested 
in pleasing their chief, too entirely convinced that his 
cause is their own, and that he is, in fine, only the first 
slave of the system. 

Should we consider this as an excuse? Should the 
fact that the Popes are slaves plead in their favour ? 

We should be wrong to take no account of it; but 
this, at least, is certain, that they have not shown any 
ereat desire to deserve such forbearance. There are 
scarcely more than two or three who have seemed, in a 
few unaccustomed circumstances, to be distressed or 
frightened by the part they had to play. Have others 
been grieved in secret? We cannot tell; but all, with 
these two or three exceptions, have accepted that part, 
and played it without any outward sign of regret. Each 
has contributed a stone, whether great or small, to the 
huge edifice; each has declared that it was being reared 
by the hand of God; each has had anathemas in store 
for whoever had dared, or should dare, to try and cast 
it down ; each, after having anathematized, had recourse 
to cruelty. Ah! here indeed Papal unity is really dis- 
played! Thanks to them, persecution became in the 
Christian Church, what it had never been among the 
heathen, a settled system, a normal and permanent con- 
dition. I speak not only of the Inquisition proper, 
that ‘daughter of the Popes, as Paul Iv. called it 
with pride. The Inquisition did not reign everywhere ; 
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but everywhere the Popes made superhuman efforts to 
establish it. They smiled at every wholesale sacrifice 
which kings offered up to them; they lamented over 
every attempt to introduce toleration; they always 
pleaded for the extermination of heretics, so far as the 
customs and feeling of the time would allow; and as 
long as war, torture, and the stake could be appealed 
to, no measures were deemed too harsh or cruel against 
those who dared to speak of taking Christ for their 
Master, instead of His Vicar. How can you wonder, 
then, that the blood of martyrs cried out specially against 
the Papacy! How can you wonder that imagination, 
heated by the sorrows of exile, or the fever of tortures, 
or the long anguish of imprisonment, should have ac- 
cumulated against it all the fearful prophecies and 
gloomy maledictions of the Bible ? 


TAME 


As for ourselves, we have no desire to launch ana- 
themas. Let the judgment rest with God. He has 
judged already. All those men who had called them- 
selves His representatives on earth have appeared be- 
fore His throne; they have met at the bar of that 
tribunal the souls they had led astray, and the martyrs 
they had made. Happy were those among them who 
could plead, at any rate,‘ We were mistaken, we thought 
we were doing God’s work. How many were able to 
say this? However, as we said, God has judged, and 
we must hold our peace. But there is one, nevertheless, 
whom God has not yet judged, and we have a right to 
ask him whether he sufficiently remembers, nay, whether 
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he ever remembers, in the midst of the adulation and 
adoration by which he is surrounded, that God will 
judge him? It is useless to tell us that the present 
Pope is neither a Boniface VII, nor a Gregory VIL, nor 
a John xxi, nor an Alexander vi. It is useless to tell 
us of what he has done as a king, or perhaps we should 
rather say, of what he has not been able to do, for the 
temporal good of his people. If he has occasionally 
shown himself to be a friend to what is good, so much 
the better. But for all that he is still the Pope, and 
against the Papacy we are determined to do battle, as 
illegitimate in point of right, and pernicious in point 
of fact. 

And, moreover, what right has he, as a Pope, to our 
consideration ? What part of his heritage has he re- 
pudiated ? Has not every one of his words been spoken 
to glorify the past or to trammel the future? Has he 
not used all the power placed in his hands by the 
ambitious awakening of his Church to urge her on to 
fresh acts of forgetfulness towards the Gospel? From 
the height of his infallible throne he has sanctioned 
all the sophistries required to make good her position 
before the age. It is he who has given the example 
to that double-faced policy which supports at the same 
time, and, if necessary, in the same country, both liberty 
and intolerance, according as his friends require the one 
or the other, according as Catholicism is in power or 
the reverse. It is he who has openly taken under his 
patronage those means of influence which a few Popes 
had rather neglected—superstitions both old and new. 
He has, as we have already said, placed more saints on 
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the altars than had been created for a long time pre- 
viously; he has given an immense impetus to the 
worship of the Virgin ; he has ever increasingly, year by 
year, thrown Christ, and salvation by Christ, into deeper 
shade; he has given the signal for fresh attacks upon the 
Bible—that ‘ poisonous reading’ as he called it—and for 
fresh calumnies against those who disseminate it—those 
‘enemies of human society ;’ and, finally, launched fresh 
anathemas against those who dare to adopt it as the 
only rule of life. All this was inevitable. You give 
up the Gospel; in time you will be led, even if against 
your will, to deny it. One step out of the path of truth 
will lead to another, and then another. Every day will 
inevitably add to the weight of the crushing burden 
which your predecessors have laid upon your shoulders. 
You will in time have to anathematize not men only, 
but the Book of God; not opinions only, but conscience 
and thought. You will have to tremble at every ad- 
vance of the human intellect, at every emancipation of 
the heart, at every aspiration towards an ideal higher 
than your ephemeral erection of rites and practices. 
You must—this is the ideal to which some of your 
teachers have confessed — you must end by reigning 
over corpses. Yes, you are the key-stone of the vault, 
but the vault is a sepulchre. 

It is not we who refute all the reasons given to 
prove the necessity of a supreme head to guard the 
faith, and to maintain unity,—it is history, it is the 
Papacy itself, if only people will dare to see what it 
has been, what it is, and what it will necessarily remain 
to the end. Even if Roman unity were not unity in 
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error, could we wish to have it at the price of what it 
has cost, and still costs? That which was only estab- 
lished by deceit and bloodshed; which only force or 
craft was able to maintain; which even now is only 
upheld by endless compromises, and by the strangling 
of all liberties; which fears both the word of God and 
the word of man,—can that be what God desired for 
His Church? Can that be what Christ proclaimed 
when He said, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world 2? 


IV. 


This saying of our Lord cannot be other than a 
prophecy; we shall read it some day inscribed over 
the ruins of the fallen Papacy. Still we are not of 
those who imagine that the Papacy will fall to-morrow, 
and Catholicism the day after. We shall not give our 
adversaries the easy triumph of being able to say, 
‘Behold, we are still standing; what has become of 
your prognostications ?’ We know only too well how 
closely the roots of the entire system still twine round 
the human heart; we have seen but too clearly in our 
day by what means this result is secured. Religion is 
made increasingly easy; by the development of the 
worship of the Virgin, religiosity takes the place of 
religion ; everything in the Gospel that was distasteful 
to the human heart is eliminated. Regarded as the 
seat of authority, the Church of Rome is the most 
convenient pillow of idleness offered to every one who 
wishes to obtain his faith and salvation ready made. 
Regarded as a party, it is the largest and most com- 
pact of coteries, offering an inexhaustible field to the 
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spirit of party in every rank and under every form. 
Regarded as a government, it is a field open to every 
kind of ambition, offering simultaneously all the seduc- 
tions of the most varied forms of polity. . It is an ab- 
solute monarchy, for there are a court and a prince 
dispensing innumerable favours; it is a feudal power, 
for there are a crowd of petty courts, of petty princes, 
each also powerful to raise and enrich; it is a republic, 
for any one may reach to the highest dignities.. Love, 
fear, confidence, distrust, all contribute to the consolida- 
tion of unity. Priests, laymen, men, women, great and 
small, governments and peoples,—Catholicism holds 
them all by the closest fibres of that old heart, which 
it is by no means anxious to renew. It holds them as 
believers ; it holds them still even if they are infidels; 
for, under such a system, though the link of faith be 
broken, there will remain a hundred more. Ah! no, 
the Papacy is not destined to fall so soon; and even if 
it be driven from Rome, it will still have a long future 
before it in which to issue Syllabuses and to convene 
Councils, if minded for such pastimes. Its death-throes 
may last for centuries. 

But, after all, why need we trouble ourselves about 
the precise moment or hour? God reigns, and usur- 
pation must come sooner or later to an end. Is there 
no punishment in the mere prolongation of such an 
existence, when that prolongation can only be obtained 
at the expense of increased errors, eccentricities, and 
disgrace? Is not such a life death? There are some- 


times corpses that walk the earth; Dante speaks of them 
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in his dreadful lines. He tells us that he saw among 
the dead those who were still on earth, who were 
thought, and who thought themselves to be alive. A 
fearful picture of those lives which are /zfe no longer, 
because they have ceased to fulfil God’s intention. Yet 
God has been very patient. Long, long did He suffer 
the streams of true Christian life to circulate freely 
amid so much error and corruption. But now God is 
weary of mixing His leaven from above with this lump 
that will not rise. He abandons you to the merciless 
current of your principles and traditions. Our age 
has seen the last of those Christians who were also 
good Catholics. Bewildered and forlorn in a Church 
which was becoming daily more and more Papal and 
Ultramontane, they still only desired to place at its 
service their zeal, their lights, their faith, and their 
influence; they only asked that the old ship of St. 
Peter should trim her sails a little less towards human 
passions, and a little more in the direction of the 
Spirit of God,—and, for answer, they have been thrown 
overboard. 

The time will come, believe me, when your Church will 
blush to have so far forgotten, at the feet of a man, her 
dignity as a great Church and the honour of her Invi- 
sible Master. The time will come when this page in 
the world’s history, written amid such shouts of triumph 
by the enthusiastic soldiers who think they have 
attained, they and their chief, to universal dominion,— 
when this page, I say, shall be no more for the Chris-— 
tian and the philosopher than a subject of study both 
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sad and strange. The present Council can add but a 
few lines to that page, lines sad and, strange likewise. 
Logic has its laws, and Providence its immutable de- 
erees ; your logic is driving you onward for ever; but 
God has fixed the hour when its chains shall be broken, 
and when His logic, which is that of truth, shall resume 
possession of the world. 


THE END. 
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